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*  France,'  says  the  distinguished  author  of  the  work  first 
cited  above,  *  we  confess  it  with  regret,  with  surprise, — has  been 
last  to  see  the  public  attention  directed  to  the  art  of  instructing 
the  dpaf  and  dumb.'  With  equal  surprise,  if  not  with  equal 
regret,  we  may  observe  of  our  own  country,  that,  while  this 
interesting  art  has  been  actually  in  practice  among  us  for  nearly 
twenty  years ;  in  the  hands,  too,  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  ability  ;  nothing  has  yet  appeared  to  shed  light  upon  its 
principles,  or  to  gratify  the  public  curiosity  with  regard  to  its 
processes.  Hardly  has,  here  and  there,  a  feeble  attempt  been 
made  to  prepare  a  series  of  the  simplest  elementary  school 
exercises ;  and  nowhere  do  we  find  even  the  shadow  of  a  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction,  or  of  a  nomenclature  reduced  to 
logical  method,  having  its  foundation  in  the  connexion  between 
derivative  ideas,  and  the  primitive  ones  of  which  they  are 
composed^  or  from  which  they  are  abstracted. 


But  if,  in  this  respect,  our  own  country  be  still  deficienti 
the  labors  of  foreign  writers  have  been  so  assiduous  and  so 
well  directed,  as  to  leave  nothing,  at  least  in  mere  theory,  to 
be  desired.  Prolific  Germany  has  produced  her  fifty  writers 
on  this  single  subject,  considered  in  one  or  another  of  its  as- 
pects. France  has  more  than  retrieved  the  ground  which  she 
had  lost ;  and  from  apathy,  has  passed  almost  to  enthusiasm. 
Her  rapid  advances  have  left  all  competition  far  behind,  and 
placed  her  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  science  and  of  the 
art  To  her  we  owe  the  work  of  Degerando,  the  only  com- 
plete treatise  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  on  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — a  treatise,  which,  however  particular 
systems  may  vary  from  it  in  their  practical  details,  embraces 
those  great  fundamental  principles,  which,  having  their  origin 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all. 
Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  England, 
have  all  contributed  their  share  to  the  common  stock  of  im- 
provement. 

Still,  though  we  have  in  this  country  done  nothing  toward 
perfecting  the  theory  of  this  noble  art,  and  little  toward  re- 
ducing to  system  the  details  of  its  practice,  we  have  done  that 
which,  to  the  eye  of  philanthropy,  may  seem  of  much  higher 
importance.  We  have  shown  ourselves  not  insensible  to  the 
claim,  which  this  remarkable  portion  of  the  human  family 
have  upon  our  sympathy  and  liberality.  We  have  estab- 
lished institutions,  which,  though  of  less  than  twenty  years' 
standing,  occupy  an  elevated  rank  as  well  in  character  as 
in  number.  And  though,  in  our  extended  country,  the  num- 
ber of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  great,  and  their  wants  inadequately 
supplied  by  the  existing  provision  for  their  education,  still  the 
heart  of  the  philanthropist  is  gladdened,  whether  he  contem- 
plates what  has  already  been  efiected,  or  the  disposition  which 
manifests  itself  among  our  countrymen,  to  prosecute  to  its 
accomplishment  whatever  yet  remains  undone. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  evils  resulting 
to  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  from  the  privation  under 
which  they  labor,  we  should  examine,  with  some  degree  of 
minuteness,  the  nature  of  that  assistance,  which  the  signs  of 
written  and  spoken  languages  afford  to  the  operations  of  the 
intellect.  Such  an  examination,  though  strictly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article,  is,  nevertheless,  not 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  processes,  which  tbb 


branch  of  education  exacts,  or  of  the  principles  on  which  those 
processes  rest.  No  instructer  should  fail  to  peruse  with  atten- 
tion the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  Degerando's  great 
work.  To  attempt  an  analysis  of  it  in  this  place,  would  be 
unjust  at  once  to  the  subject  and  to  the  author. 

Liamentable  as  the  natural  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ev- 
idently is,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence,  that,  so  lately  as  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  idea  had  ever  oc- 
curred to  any  individual  in  any  country,  that  this  condition  might 
be  ameliorated  by  education.  To  impart  instruction  to  a  person 
aflfected  by  constitutional  deafness,  seemed  an  undertakmg  so 
palpably  impossible,  that  its  practicability  was  never  even  pro- 
posed as  a  problem,  much  less  was  it  made  a  suUect  of 
examination  and  discussion.  The  speaking  world  had  all 
acquired  language  through  the  medium  of  sound,  and  know- 
I  ledge  through  the  medium  of  language.  The  belief  was 
therefore' universally  prevalent,  that  language  could  only  be 
acquired  through  the  ear,  and  was,  consequently,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  per- 
nicious prejudice  had  its  origin  in  the  highest  antiquity.  It 
has  the  express  sanction  of  Aristotle,  who,  at  a  stroke  of  the 
pen,  condemns  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  total  and  irremediable 
Ignorance. 

Prejudices  still  more  severe  than  this,  of  a  kind,  too,  to  bring 
down  upon  the  heads  of  their  unfortunate  objects  evils,  which 
nature,  unindulgent  as  in  their  sad  case  she  evidently  is,  would 
have  spared  them,  have  extensively  prevailed  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places ;  nor  are  we  permitted  to  say, 
that  they  are  even  yet  entirely  dissipated.  Among  some  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  regarded  as  beings 
laboring  under  the  curse  of  Heaven.  By  the  Romans,  they 
were  considered,  if  not  as  affected  by  positive  idiocy,  as  at 
least  deBcient  in  intellect ;  and  were,  consequently,  by  the 
code  of  Justinian,  abridged  of  their  civil  rights.  The  Abb6 
de  l'Ep6e*  asserts  that,  in  some  barbarous  countries,  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  even  now  regarded  as  monsters,  and  put  to 
death  at  three  years  old  or  later,  probably  as  soon  as  the  fact 
of  their  calamity  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  be- 
nevolent Abbe  further  tells  us,  that  very  respectable  ecclesias- 
tics of  his  own  time  openly  condemned  his  undertaking ;  and 

*  iutihdion  des  sourds  et  mudt.  Paris,  1776. 
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that,  too,  on  theoli^cal  grounds.  Parents,  he  remarks  ajgaiof 
bold  themselves  disgraced  by  the  fact  of  having  a  dealand 
dumb  child,  and  therefore  conceal  it  with  care  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  con6ne  it  in  some  obscure  retreat. 
Condillac  denies  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  faculty  of  memory, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  power  of  reasoning. 
Even  among  ourselves,  how  often  do  we  observe  a  species  of 
contempt  for  this  unhappy  portion  of  our  brethren,  or  an  abso- 
lute aversion  towards  them,  which  neither  philosophy  will  war- 
rant, nor  enlightened  benevolence  approve  ! 

It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  have 
been  almost  universally  regarded,  in  every  age,  as  beings  placed, 
in  respect  to  mental  endowments,  somewhere  between  roan  and 
the  brute  creation.  Deafness,  in  itself^  implies  no  deficiency 
of  intellect.     A  man  of  education  may  become  deaf;  still  his 

e>wers  of  mind  will  lose  nothing  of  their  vigor  or  activity, 
lindness,  in  like  manner,  may  supervene,  without  impairing, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  mental  faculties.  The  nerves 
which  subserve  these  senses,  and  the  mechanical  apparatus 
with  which  they  are  connected,  constitute  only  certain  means 
of  communication  between  the  external  world,  and  the  intelli- 
gence within.  They  form  no  part  of  the  intelligence  itself. 
Let  them  be  destroyed  or  paralyzed,  and  the  communication 
is  indeed  cut  off,  or  rendered  imperfect ;  bqt  the  soul,  the  re- 
cipient of  information  through  the  channel  of  the  sense  im- 
paired, suffers,  in  consequence,  a  merely  negative  loss, — a  loss 
which  consists  in  the  failure,  from  that  time  forward,  on  the 
part  of  the  sense  impaired,  to  continue  its  usual  observation 
upon  external  things,  and  to  convey  their  results  to  the  mind. 
To  be  deaf  from  birth,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  to  belong 
to  a  class  of  beings  of  an  inferior  order  of  intellect,  but  only  to 
be  deficient  in  that  species  of  information,  which  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  ear  to  collect  without  effort.  It  is  to  be  iporant, 
not  weak,  stupid,  or  savaee.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  ignorant 
in  a  very  high  and  even  fearful  degree, — to  be  ignorant  of 
history  in  its  widest  sense,  of  science,  and  of  morality,  save  in 
its  first  instinctive  glimmerings  ;  to  be  ignorant  of  language,  the 
great  store-house  of  knowledge  ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  ignorant 
of  religion, — to  be,  literally  and  strictly,  ^  without  God  in  the 
world.'  We  are  too  apt  to  attribute  ignorance  to  natural  in- 
feriority of  intellect,  even  when  the  cause  is  palpable, — at 
least  we  too  often  associate   these  two  accidents  together. 


Thus  have  the  deaf  and  diimb  been  judged  deficient  in  mtel- 
lect,  because  they  were  found  to  be  so  in  that  amount  of  in- 
fonnadon,  which,  in  their  circumstances,  could  only  have  been 
acmiired  by  a  miracle. 

Still  more  surprising  is  the  circumstance,  that  the  educiition 
of  these  ignorant  minds  should  so  long  have  been  regarded  as 
a  self-evident  impossibility.  To  account  for  this,  we  must  re- 
fer to  another  propensity  of  our  nature,  which  is  to  believe, 
that  thmgjs  cannot  easily  exist  otherwise  than  as  we  have 
known  them.  That  order  of  events  to  which  we  have  been 
long  accustomed,  or  which,  within  our  individual  observation, 
has  been  invariably  the  same,  seems  at  length  to  become  the 
necessary  order,  and  assumes  the  character  and  importance  of 
a  law,  a  departure  from  which  would  excite  in  us  no  less  sur- 
prise, than  to  behold  the  sun  rising  m  the  west.  Through  the 
ear  we  have  ourselves  acquired  our  mother  tonsue.  Through 
the  ear  we  have  learned  the  use  of  those  vbible  characters, 
representingsounds,  by  means  of  which  speech  b  depicted  to 
the  eye.  Thus,  through  the  ear,  we  have  become  possessed 
of  all  our  means  of  accumulating  knowledge,  or  of  communi- 
cating with  our  fellow-men.  And  thus  we  conclude,  that  the 
ear  must  always  be  the  channel,  throueh  which  the  mind  is  to 
acquire  that  spedes  of  knowled^,  which  this  organ  has  been 
the  means  of  conveying  to  us.    But  we  conclude  hastily. 

Let  us  suppose  society  in  its  in&ncy,  possessed  of  no  lan- 
guage whatever.  The  eye  and  the  ear  equally  present  them- 
selves, as  instruments,  through  which  a  commimication  may  be 
established  between  man  and  man.     In  the  first  instance,  the 

e  offers  the  only  means  of  intelligible  intercourse.     It  is 

rough  the  medium  of  signs  addressed  to  this  organ,  that  the 
value  of  other  signs,  more  convenient  m  use,  but  infinitely 
more  arbitraiT}  bavins  sound  as  their  basis,  and  addressing  the 
intelligence  through  the  eye,  is  gradually  determined.  This, 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
nosed,  is  what  does  actually  occur  in  the  history  of  every  in- 
nnt,  who  learns  his  mother  tongue,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
entirely  through  the  ear.  It  is  what  must  take  place  in  the 
case  01  a  voyager,  unexpectedly  cast  upon  an  unbiown  coast, 
and  compelled  to  hold  intercourse  with  a  people,  speaking  an 
unknown  language.  For  him  articulate  sounds  assume  their 
real  character ;  they  appear  as  the  mere  conventional  repre- 
sentatives of  ideas :  and  whether  he  desire  to  make  known  his 
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wants,  to  recount  the  history  of  his  misfortunes,  to  awaken 
compassion,  to  implore  reliei  and  protection,  or  to  deprecate 
cruelty,  he  finds  nimself  compelled  to  abandon  signs  which 
are  merely  arbitrary,  and  to  resort  to  those  which  are  the  sug- 
gestion of  nature, — ^to  become,  for  the  time  being,  dumb,  and, 
with  whatever  art  he  may  possess,  to  address  the  understand- 
ings of  those  whom  he  desires  to  influence,  through  the  eye 
alone. 

Ideas,  then,  may  obviously  associate  themselves  directly 
with  visible  signs,  without  regard  to  spoken  language, — ^without 
regard,  in    short,   to  articulate   and  audible  sounds.      This 

fmnciple  needs  only  to  be  carried  through,  to  show  that  artificial 
language  may  itself  be  acquired  otherwise  than  through  the 
ear,  and  that  it  may  be  both  understood  and  written  by  those 
who  can  neither  speak  nor  hear.  Words  and  sentences,  writ- 
ten or  printed,  may  thus  become  the  original  representatives 
of  thought,  instead  of  being  the  mere  copies  of  another  sys- 
tem of  signs,  equally  arbitraiy.  It  is  thus  that  the  writing  of 
the  Chinese  at  the  present  day  is  principally  ideographic,  and 
that  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians,  though  shown  by 
ChampoUion  to  be,  to  a  great  extent,  alphabetic  characters, 
are  still  in  part  the  immediate  pictures  of  thought. 

But  there  have  been  those,  who,  without  denying  that  ideas 
might  be  immediately  associated  with  visible  signs,  affirm  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  distinction  between  spoken  and  written 
language.  The  former,  in  their  est  mation,  is  the  suggestion 
of  nature ;  the  latter,  the  creation  of  art.  In  the  utterance, 
thoueht  appears  warm  and  living, — upon  paper,  inanimate 
and  frigid.  Without  speech,  they  say,  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  cannot  proceed.  Thus  have  they  made  the  human 
soul,  with  all  its  laculties,  a  helpless  thing,  dependent  upon  an 
accident  of  its  physical  condition  for  the  ability  to  escape  from 
a  state  of  imbecility,  and  to  awaken  its  powers  into  action  and 
use.  They  have  even  seemed  to  recognize  something  of  the 
divine  essence  in  speech ;  and  referring  to  the  Scriptures,  have 
imagined,  that  in  the  figurative  language  there  employed,  dnd 
in  the  application  of  the  word  Xoyog  to  our  Saviour,  they 
could  discover  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  singular  views. 

These  notions  are  the  natural  consequence  of  the  vast  util- 
ity of  speech  to  man.  The  only  wonder  respecting  them  is, 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  entertained  and  defended  by 
philosophic  minds.    For  if  to^  speech  belong  properties  so 


remarkable) — properties  so  essential  to  intellectual  existence 

Sor  what  is  existence  without  action),  we  should  imagine  that 
ey  would  be  an  early  subject  of  investigation ;  and  ibat  it  would 
at  least  be  inquired  how  extensively  they  belong  to  sounds 
generated  by  the  human  voice.  To  ascribe  sucn  virtues  to 
speech  in  general,  is  to  say  nothing,  or  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
It  must  belong  to  all  sounds  emitted  from  the  larynx,  or  only 
to  a  portion.  But  we  know  that  it  is  practicable  to  utter  a 
vast  multitude  of  sounds,  to  which  we  can  attach  no  definite 
idea.  The  divine  essence,  then,  the  living  thought,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  articulate  sounds.  It  belongs  only  to  a  portion 
of  those  which  it  is  practicable  to  utter, — in. short,  to  a  partic- 
ular language.  Is  this  Idnguage  dead  or  living  ?  Not  a  dead 
language  certainly,  for,  without  speaking,  or  even  understand- 
ing such  a  tongue,  we  can  still  thmk,  and  reason,  and  commu- 
nicate with  our  fellows.  Nor  yet  a  living  one  ;  for  whole  na- 
tions, without  comprehending  each  other's  modes  of  speech,  still 
think,  reason  and  communicate  in  their  own.  There  is  no- 
thing in  a  specific  sound,  to  render  it  the  peculiar  representa- 
tive of  a  specific  idea.  And,  moreover,  no  system  of  signa 
can  be  devised,  more  absolutely  arbitrary,  or  more  absolutely 
independent  of  analogy  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent, 
than  the  spoken  language,  which  enthusiastic  theorists  have 
denominated  the  expression  of  thought  in  the  garb  of  nature 
and  of  life. 

Adverse  to  the  prevalence  of  a  belief  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
were  susceptible  of  education,  was  also  the  opinion  of  certain 
philosophers,  respecting  the  origin  of  language.  Lianguage 
they  consider  to  have  been  originally  the  gift  of  God  to  man,  and 
not  only  so  in  fact,  but  also  of  necessity.  To  institute  a  lan- 
guage ab  origine,  is,  in  their  estimation,  an  achievement  above 
the  human  capacity.  In  the  words  of  Rousseau,  ^speech 
could  only  have  been  instituted  by  a  series  of  conventions; 
but  how  shall  these  conventions  be  established,  unless  the  par- 
ties are  already  in  possession  of  a  language,  through  which  to 
communicate,  and  mutually  to  understand  each  other?'  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  none  of  those,  to  whom  this  reason- 
ing had  appeared  conclusive,  should  ever  have  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  inquire  how  they  themselves  came  ib  be  possessed  of 
this  celestial  gift.  Strange,  that  it  should  have  occurred  to 
no  one  of  them,  that  either  this  laborious  series  of  conventions 
(tacit,  it  is  true)  must  take  place  in  the  instance  of  every  in- 
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fanty  who  learns  his  mother  toDgue  by  the  ordmary  processes^ 
or  the  miracle  must  be  repeated  in  each  individual  case !  No 
common  language,  if  these  speculators  are  believed,  exists  be- 
tween the  nurse  and  the  child.  And  yet  the  child  arrives  at 
an  understanding  of  the  words,  which  the  nurse  utters  in  its 
presence.  The  reasoning  is  radically  false.  There  is  in  na- 
ture a  language,  to  which  intelligent  beings,  in  default  of  other 
means  of  communication,  instinctively  resort ;  a  language  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  eye,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  first  conventions,  necessary  to  the  institution 
of  an  artificial  medium  of  intercourse.  The  word  comt^  ad- 
dressed to  a  child,  is  a  sound  without  meaning ;  but  the  sign 
of  invitation  simultaneous  with  the  word,  the  encouraging  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  and  the  extension  of  the  arms  have 
their  meabing  \  and  this  is  gradually  associated  with  the  artic- 
ulate sound  by  which  they  are  invariably  accompanied.  In 
this  way  strictly,  are  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of  a  language ; 
and  these  will  afterwards  themselves  assist  in  extending  the 
limits  of  the  learner's  vocabulary.  Still  he  will  be,  for  a  long 
time,  principally  dependent  upon  si^ns,  or  at  least  upon  ob- 
servation made  through  the  eye,  for  his  advancement  in  knowl- 
edge. His  means  of  divining  the  significations  of  words,  will 
continue  to  be  chiefly  attitudes  and  gestures,  expressions  of 
the  countenance  and  their  variations,  along  with  the  particular 
circumstances  of  time,  place  and  surrounding  objects,  the  ac- 
tions preceding  and  following  the  discourse,  and  the  recollec- 
tion, which  he  may  preserve,  of  some  event  to  which  the  con- 
versation relates.  He  will,  still  further,  be  assisted  by  the 
recurrence  of  words  which  he  already  understands  ;  and  which 
reappear,  accompanied  by  others  yet  unknown.  But,  other- 
wise, the  ear  can  aflbrd  him  only  that  slight  assistance  arising 
fiY>m  difierence  of  intonation  and  inflection ;  an  assistance  of 
littie  value,  except  as  it  serves  to  explain  or  correct  the  no- 
tions acquired  through  the  principal  org&n,  the  eye. 

Baron  Degerando  developes,  in  a  very  luminous  manner, 
the  partioulars  of  that  interesting  process,  bv  which  ordinary 
chilaren  arrive  at  an  acquaintance  with  their  mother  tongue. 
From  the  observation  of  this  process,  much  light  maybe  thrown 
upon  the  subject  which  at  present  occupies  us.  In  fact,  the 
most  successful  modes  of  initiating  the  deaf  and  dumb  into  the 
knowledge  of  language,  are  those  which  most  strictly  follow 
the  course,  which  nature  herself  has  thus  pointed  out.    This 
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course,  nevertheless,  aflbrds  but  the  outline  of  a  plan,  into 
which  many  modifications  must  be  introduced,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  that  class  of  persons,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  in- 
tended. In  the  incipient  steps  of  infant  education,  it  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  every  thing  is  left  to  chance.  Words 
are  often  used  loosely  in  the  presence  of  a  child.  He  learns 
to  associate  them  with  significations,  which  their  next  recur- 
rence will  prove  erroneous.  Thus  he  is  constantly  rejecting 
preconceived  notions,  to  substitute  others  in  their  places,  which 
time  may  show  to  be  equally  wide  of  the  truth.  How  much 
hbor  is  thus  fruitlessly  spent !,  In  many  cases,  after  repeated 
corrections  and  modifications,  he  may,  after  all,  perhaps,  at- 
tain only  a  vague  and  confused  notion,  at  best  but  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  idea.  How  many  words  can  we  ourselves 
recollect,  of  which  our  notions  are  far  from  being  distinct  and 
precise ! 

The  child  suflfers,  further,  from  the  inattention  of  others  to 
the  thousand  queries,  which  his  uninformed  curiosity  is  con- 
tinually suggesting.  A  reply,  made  at  random,  he  receives  as 
containing  the  true  solution  of  the  difiiculty  which  perplexes 
him.  He  treasures  up  falsehood  for  truth,  and  is  lone,  per- 
haps, without  being  undeceived.  Not  unfre^uently  will  there 
be  found  persons  capable  of  sporting  with  his  simplicity,  and 
purposely  leading  him  to  the  formation  of  erroneous  opinions. 
And  even  when,  in  good  faith,  we  lend  our  attention  to  the 
trifling  interrogatories  of  childhood,  with  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering a  just  and  intelligible  reply,  how  often  do  we  fail  in 
adapting  our  language  or  our  illustrations  to  the  capacity  of  the 
little  inquirer ;  and,  thus,  though  he  come  to  us  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  send  him  empty  away  !  For  all  these  evils,  the 
child  possessed  of  hearing  has  one  great  though  simple  cor- 
rective,— ^repetition.  Words  are  constantly  uttered  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  he  becomes  an  involuntary  listener.  True  it  is, 
that  to  repeat  a  word  is  not  to  explain  it ;  and  that,  conse- 
quendy,  repetition,  in  itself  considered,  affords  no  aid  to  the 
learner  of  language.  But  the  circumstances,  attendant  on  the 
use  of  the  word,  constitute  its  definition, — a  definition  addressing 
itself  to  the  eye.  It  is  thus  that  we  learn  to  attach  precise 
and  accurate  ideas  to  a  multitude  of  words,  which  we  cannot, 
withoulf reflection,  transform  into  equivalent  verbal  expressions; 
which  we  cannot,  in  short,  define,  but  which  we  are,  neverthe- 
less, in  the  daily  habit  of  employing,  and  employing  correctly. 
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But  the  deaf  and  dumb  person  can  derive  no  benefit  from  a 
conversation  in  which  he  does  not  participate.  This  circum- 
stance, joined  to  that  of  the  comparative  slowness  of  all  processes 
for  depicting  language  to  the  eye,  renders  the  repeated  use  of 
words,  in  his  situation,  a  feeble  auxiliary  toward  acquiring  their 
signification.  The  necessity,  therefore,  of  reducing  to  sys- 
tem that  which,  in  the  ordinary  education  of  infancy,  is  left 
to  hazard,  becomes,  in  his  case,  imperious.  Examples  must 
be  selected  with  discrimination  ;  they  must  be  •  such  that  the 
word  to  be  illustrated  shaTI  occupy  ft  prominent  place,  and  be 
as  much  as  possible  disconnected  from  such  as  are  not  yet 
familiar. 

And  since,  in  teaching  the  words  of  a  vocabulary,  it  is  obvi- 
ously inexpedient  to  wait  until  suitable  occasions  for  their  use 
shall  present  themselves  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  it 
becomes  necessary  by  means  of  that  expressive  language  com- 
mon to  the  instructer  and  pupil,  viz.  the  language  of  action,  to 
create  around  us  an  ideal  world ;  to  call  into  being  the  particu- 
lar circumstance  under  which  each  word  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed ;  and  to  point  out  in  each  living  picture  thus  portrayed, 
that  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea,  of  which  the 
word  is  thenceforward  to  be  the  representative.  But  we  are 
anticipating  our  subject. 

To  him  who  purposes  assuming  the  interesting  responsibili^ 
ties  of  an  instructer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is  a  matter  o^ 
high  importance,  to  determine  the  intellectual  and  moral  condi- 
tion, previouslv  to  all  instruction,  of  those  to  whom  his  labors  are 
devoted.  This,  indeed,  seems  absolutely  necessary,  that  he 
may  acquaint  himself  with  ihe  magnitude  of  his  task,  and  ascer- 
tain the  point  at  which  his  labors  are  to  commence.  The.  nat- 
ural history  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has,  accordingly,  occupied 
the  attention,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  every  instructer. 
The  conclusions  to  which  the  investigations  of  different  mea 
have  led  them,  have,  nevertheless,  exhibited  nothing  like  uni- 
formity ;  and,  in  many  instances,  nothing  like  justice  toward  the 
unhappy  objects  upon  which  they  were  exercised.  So  severe, 
indeea,  are  the  judgments  emanating  fit)m  men  who  rank 
anotong  the  most  able,  intelligent  and  humane  of  those  who  have 
devoted  their  Tives  to  this  subject,  so  humiliatii^  a  picture  do. 
they  present  us  in  their  deFineations  of  a  being,  possessing  cer- 
tunly  a  soul,  if  not  a  lan|;uage^  and  so  Httlctdo  we  find  m  our 
own  observations  to  Justify  their  opinions  and  statements,,  that 
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we  are  led  with  astonishment  to  set  them  in  contrast  with  the 
ordinary  acuteness  displayed  by  their  authors,  and  to  inquire  if 
k  be  possible  that  such  sentiments  can  proceed  from  such  men. 
^be  Abb6  de  I'Epee,  whose  name  is  synonymous  with  benev- 
olence^ ranks  uneducated  deaf  and  dumn  persons  with  the  brutes 
chat  perish.*  The.  Abh£  Sioard,  his  illustrious  successor,  de- 
clares that  a  *  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  a  perfect  cypher  in  so- 
ciety, a  living  automaton,  a  statue,  such  as  Condillac  and  Bon- 
net have  represented  him.  He  possesses  not  even  that  sure 
instinct,  by  which  the  animal  creation  are  zuided.  He  is  alone 
m  nature,  with  no  possible  exercise  of  his  mtellectual  faculties, 
which  remain  without  action,  without  life.  As  to  morak,  he 
does  not  even  suspect  their  existence.  The  moral  world  has 
no  being  for  him,  and  virtues  and  vices  are  without  reality.'f 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  labor,  in  this  place,  to  cite  the 
numerous  conflicting  opinions,  which  the  history  of  the  art 
abundantly  supplies.  We  quote  a  few  by  way  of  specimen. 
The  learned  and  estimable  mstructer,  Mr.  T.  Guyot  of  Gro- 
ningen,  assures  us  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  by  nature  cut  off 
ifom  the  exercise  of  reason ;  that  they  are  in  every  respect 
like  infants,  and  if  left  to  themselves  will  be  so  always:  only 
that  they  possess  greater  strength,  and  that  their  passions,  unre- 
strained by  rule  or^  law,  are  more  violent ;  assimilating  them 
rather  to  beasts  >tban  man.'  %  M.  Eschke  of  Berlin  says, '  The 
deaf  and  dumb  live  only  for  themselves;  they  acknowledge 
no  social  bond ;  they  have  no  notion  of  virtue.  Whatever 
they  may  do,  we  can  impute  their  conduct  to  them  neither  for 
good  nor  for  e^il.'^  M.  Caesar  of  Leipsic  remarks,  that  the 
'  deaf  and  dumb  indeed  possess  the  human  form,  but  this  is 
almost  all,  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  men.  The 
perpetual  sport  of  impressions  made  upon  them  by  external 
things,  and  of  the  passions  which  spring  up  in  their  own  souls, 
they  comprehend  neither  law  nor  duty,  neither  justice  nor  in- 
justice, neither  good  nor  evil ;  virtue  and  vice  are  to  them  as 
if  they  were  not.'  || 

*  La  vMUMemanUre  (Pinstruire  Its  sourds  et  muds.  Paris,  1784. 

f  Cours  dTinstrudion  iPun  sourd-muei  de  naissance.  2d  edition,  Paris, 
1803. 

X  Cited  by  the  Abb^  Montaigne,  in  his  Rechtrches  star  Us  connois' 
sttnces  inieUectuelks  des  s<mrds-muds :  ifc.    Pans,  1829. 

§  Rtcherchts  sur  Us  connoissances  irUeUeduelles  des  sourds'tnuets,  fyc 

II  Ibid. 
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Unfortunate  as  the  condition  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
without  education  obviously  is,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  him  so 
utterly  degraded  in  the  scale  of  being,  as  these  extracts  would 
warrant  us  in  believing.  We  should  hardly  know  how  to 
estimate  the  opinions  so  confidently,  in  many  instances  so 
dogmatically,  expressed,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
world  is  not  yet  free  from  the  disposition,  first  to  theorize,  and 
afterwards  to  compel  facts  into  an  accordance,  however  un- 
warranted, with  apriori  views.  Nor  can  we  forget,  that  most 
of  these  instructers  have  brought  to  their  task  the  prejudices, 
which  we  have  already  enumerated  as  once  universal,  and  not 
vet  extinct.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  tendency,  inherent  in 
human  nature,  to  magnify  the  achievements  of  personal  exertion, 
especially  when  a  trivial  coloring  may  impart  to  those  achieve- 
ments the  character  of  the  marvellous ;  when  the  world  is 
sufficiently  disposed  to  receive  any  statement,  however  ex- 
travagant ;  and  when  the  known  incompetency  of  the  multi- 
tude to  call  such  statement  in  question,  renders  the  careful 
choice  of  expression  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  all  have  not  yielded  to  this  natural 
and  seducing  tendency,  nor  sufiered  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  prejudice  or  deluded  by  speculative  inquiry.  M.  Bdbian, 
an  accomplished  colleague  of  Sicard,  has  given  us  his  opinion 
m  the  following  words :  '  deaf  and  dumb  persons  only  differ 
firom  other  men  in  the  privation  of  a  single  sense.  They  judge, 
they  reason,  they  reflect.  And  if  education  exhibits  them  to 
us,  in  the  iiill  exercise  of  intelligence,  it  is  because  the 
instructer  has  received  them  at  the  hands  of  nature,  endowed 
with  all  the  intellectual  faculties.'  *  M.  Piroux,  the  accom- 
plished teacher,  now  at  the  head  of  the  institution  at  Nancy, 
m  France,  and  formerly  of  the  Royal  Institution,  expresses 
himself  thus  ;  '  Let  us  guard  against  believing,  that  the  sole 
privation  of  speech  deprives  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  every 
prerogative  of  moral  life.  Judgment  and  reason,  memory  and 
imagination,  are  faculties  which  spring  up  and  form  themselves 
by  a  natural  impulse.  The  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and 
tne  moral  sentiments,  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  social 
relations.'  f    Peter  Desloges,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  who 

*  Journal  de  Vinttrwiian  des  tourds-mudSy  d  du  aveugks.  No.  1. 
Paris,  I89a 

t  huUM  de  iwrda-m/ueU  d€9  deux  Btxta^tUMi  h  J^cmcy^^^-^-MotT' 
HiemmL 
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lost  bis  bearing  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  bavbg  previously 
learned  to  read,  asserts,  with  something  perhaps  of  hyperbole, 
of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  of  his  acquaintance,  that 

*  there  passes  no  event  at  Paris,  in  France,  or  ip  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  which  does  not  aiSbrd  matter  of  ordi- 
nary conversation  among  them.'  Baron  Degerando,  whose 
conclusions  are  the  result  equally  of  philosophic  inquiry,  of 
personal  observation,  and  of  extensive  intercourse  and  corres- 
pondence  with  practical  men,  uses  the  following  language. 

*  The  deaf  and  dumb,  coming  into  the  world  with  the  intellectual 
faculties  common  to  all  men,  though  deprived  of  a  sense  and 
an  organ,  are  capable  of  attention,  of  reflection,  of  imagination, 
of  judgment  and  of  memory.'  Of  the.  writers  who  have  so 
greatly  exaggerated  a  calamity,  already  sufficiently  deplorable. 
Be  observes,  '  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  one  among  them 
has  cited  a  single  fact  in  support  of  his  opinion.'  He  supposes 
many  of  these  writers  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  notions 
of  the  Abb6  Sicard,  which  he  cannot  contemplate  without 
extreme  surprise  ;  but  which  he  attributes  to  the  exalted  idea 
which  the  worthy  Abb6  had  formed  of  his  own  success,— -an 
idea,  which  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  the  contrast 
between  the  educated  and  the  ignorant  dumb  as  wide  as  pos- 
sible. 

We  shall  see,  however,  that  the  views  of  Sicard  underwent 
a  remarkable  change.  In  the  advertisement  to  his  Thiorie  des 
&gnes*  he  says,  '  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  somewhat 
exaggerated  the  sad  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  their 
primitive  state,  when  I  assert  that  virtue  and  vice  are  to  them 
without  reality.  I  was  conducted  to  these  assertions,  by  the 
fact,  that  I  had  not  yet  possessed  the  means  of  interrogat- 
ing them  upon  the  ideas  which  they  had  before  their  educa- 
tion ;  or  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  under- 
stand, and  reply  to  my  questions.  I  have  always  taught  that 
the  law  of  nature  is  engraved,  by  the  creating  hand,  upon  the 
soul  of  man ;  that  this  law  is  anterior  to  all  sensible  impres- 
sions, which  our  organs  receive  ;  that  it  is  nothing  else  than 
the  light  divine,  which  teaches  man  his  duties  ;  which  awards 
him  the  meeds  of  approbation  and  happiness  when  he  is  faith- 
fill,  and  punishes  him  when  he  transgresses  its  dictates.' 

*  7%6(nie  des  Signet,  pour  servir  (Tinhroduction  h  VHude  des  langueSy 
(t;.,  2  vols.    Paris,  1818. 
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R^ardiDg,  therefore,  the  deaf  and  danib  as  beings  possessed 
of  an  intelligence  not  wholly  uiactive ;  beings,  not  entirely  shut 
out  from  communication  with  their  fellows ;  not  entirdy  with- 
out interest  in  that  which  is  passing  before  them  ;  not  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  reason  and  to  reflect;  and  not  absolutety 
without  ideas,  appertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  worlds  ^ 
it  becomes  important  to  examine,  how  great  a  degree  of  de- 
velopment their  mental  powers  are  capable  of  attaining,  and 
how  far  the  circle  of  their  ideas  naturally  extends.  This 
inquiry  has  relation,  of  course,  only  to  those  dumb  persons 
who  have  been  deaf  finom  birth.  In  every  case  in  which  deaf- 
ness has  supervened  at  a  later  period^  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  have  received  considerable  cultivation  hefore  that 
event.  Even  language  may  have  been  preserved,  as  in  the 
case  of  Desloges,  after  the  power  of  utterance  Is  gone.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are,  evidently,  widely  different  from  that  6f  an 
mdividual,  who,  never  having  heard  a  sound,  has  of  course 
never  attempted  to  articulate,  and  for  whom  language,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  has  ever  been  a  sealed  book. 

It  is  not  to  Toe  supposed,  that  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  will  as  firequently  be  called  into  exercise 
as  those  of  other  persons ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  possible  that 
they  should  be.  The  development  of  those  faculties  will, 
therefore,  be  much  less  rapid ;  on  account,  at  once,  of  this 
want  of  exercise,  and  of  the  greater  labor  requisite  to  con- 
duct mental  operations  by  the  direct  intuition  of  ideas,  than 
by  means  of  the  signs  which  artificial  languages  afford  to 
represent  them.  It  is  a  consequence,  also,  of  their  calamity, 
that  they  are  cut  off*  from  all  that  species  of  traditional  know- 
ledge, which  naturally  flows  from  generation  to  generation ; 
which  is  imparted  almost  unconsciously,  and  treasured  in  the 
memory  almost  without  eflfort.  The  experience  of  the  human 
race  in  each  succeeding  age  is  constantly  adding  something  to 
the  floating  wealth  of  mind ;  but  of  all  this  the  unfortunate 
deaf  and  dumb  know,  and  can  know  nothine, — ^nothing,  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  world  which  is  to  be  known.  In 
feet,  it  is,  in  their  case,  strictly  true,  as  is  remarked  by  M. 
Bebian,  that  '  the  world,  so  to  speak,  commences  with  them. 
Still  the  very  calamity  which  shuts  them  out  even  from  the  pale 
of  that  knowledge  which  is  open  to  infency,  and  familiar  to 
the  child  of  half  a  dozen  years,  is  not  without  its  favorable  in- 
fluence upon  the  originality  of  their  conceplioBS,  and  the  ac- 
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tivity  of  their  intellect.  Their  attainments,  however  humble, 
are  at  least  the  fruit  of  their  own  labor ;  and  their  opmions, 
however  at  times  erroneous,  are  still  the  result  of  their  own 
independent  reasoning  upon  such  data  as  are  within  their  reach. 
Thenr  ingenuity  is  contmually  awake,  to  supply  the  de6ciency 
of  their  information,  and  to  break  down,  or  at  least  to  weaken, 
the  barrier  between  themselves  and  the  speaking  world.' 

From  the  scantiness  of  their  intellectual  treasures,  result 
habits  of  minute  observation,  which  render  them  singularly  alive 
to  the  impressions  of  the  moment ;  the  more  so,  as  they  lack, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  foresight  which  glances  from  the  present 
to  the  future,  and  regards  what  is  immediately  passing  without 
emotion,  in  calculating  that  which  is  to  follow.  The  possession 
of  such  a  foresight  presumes  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
rast  experience,  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
its  absence  is  not  without  an  un&vorable  influence  upon  their 
character.  They  are  unsettled  in  their  purposes ;  little  ac- 
customed to  control  their  passions,  which  acquire  strength  by 
indulgence ;  improvident ;  and  easily  biassed  m  their  opmions. 

The  terrible  sentence  of  exclusion,  which  shuts  them  out  of 
society  and  makes  their  life  desolate,  renders  them  peculiarly 
sensible  to  kindness  and  attention.  Their  ardent  auctions  are 
easily  awakened  and  easily  fixed.  A  gentle  course  of  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  another,  seldom  fiiils  to  establish  over  them 
an  almost  unlimited  influence.  Still,  when  we  consider  the  neg- 
lect with  which  they  are  often  treated,  the  difficulty  which  they 
sometimes  find  in  making  known  their  desires,  and  their  conse- 
quent failure  to  receive  from  others  the  good  offices  which  they 
may  consider  their  due,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  they  should 
occasionally  be  less  free  to  impart  similar  services  m  turn ; 
that  their  disposition,  in  short,  should  become  selfish.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful,  that  perceiving  themselves  to  be  often  the  subject 
of  the  conversations  which  take  place  in  their  presence,  they 
should  learn  to  repose  their  confidence  in  others,  less  unreserved- 
ly than  those  who  hear.  These  circumstances,  nevertheless, 
combine  to  throw  them  more  entirely  upon  their  own  resources, 
and,  hence,  to  call  forth  individual  exertion  in  a  higher  degree. 

Children  in  knowledge,  they  display  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  childhood  in  their  dispositions.  Among  the  most  striking 
of  these  are  extreme  fondness  of  personal  ornament,  delight  in 
novel  or  brilliant  spectacles,  fickleness  of  opinion,  infirmity  of 
purpose,  sudden  and  violent  alternations  of  feeling. 
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The  limited  circle  of  purely  intellectual  ideas,  m  possession 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  their  limited 
intercourse  with  those  around  them.  In  iact,  almost  their  whole 
communication  with  the  world  is  of  their  own  seeking.  Their 
conversations  turn  principally  upon  their  personal  wants,  at  least 
upon  subjects  belonging  to  the  material  world.  Were  they  even 
anxious  to  extend  them  further,  the  imperfection  of  their  Ian- 
age  would  constantly  interpose  an  obstacle  to  their  progress, 
b  this  however,  they  are  neither  stimulated  by  necessity,  nor 
provoked  by  the  advances  of  their  fellow-men.  But  there  ex- 
ists no  greater  disposition  in  the  mind  than  in  the  body,  to  act 
without  an  exciting  cause  ;  and  without  action  there  can  be  no 
improvement.  For  ideas  will  not  present  themselves  sponta- 
neously to  the  intellect.  They  are  its  creations  and  its  recol- 
lections, on  the  one  hand ;  its  inferences  and  the  results  of  re- 
flection upon  its  own  phenomena,  on  the  other.  We  cannot, 
then,  wonder  at  the  trifling  stock  of  ideas  possessed  by  the 
deaf  and  dumb  not  directly  connected  with  that  world  of  sense 
in  which  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 

The  ear  seems  to  have  been  created,  not  so  much  to  enlarge 
our  means  of  directly  observing  nature,  as  to  open  a  channel 
for  easy  and  rapid  communication  among  mankind.  In  fulfill- 
ing this  desien,  its  influence  upon  intellectual  expansion  and 
the  accumulation  of  intellectu^  wealth  is  immense,  for  it 
places  within  our  reach  the  experience  of  ages ;  it  enables  us 
to  observe  with  the  eyes  of  others,  and  to  concentrate  the  en- 
ergies of  many  minds  upon  a  single  point.  '  Hearing,'  says 
M.  B6bian,*  *  is  like  a  canal,  of  which  the  waters  contribute 
nothing  directly  to  the  fertility  of  a  country;  but  which 
is  nevertheless  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  by  causing 
the  products  of  other  lands  to  flow  into  its  bosom.'  In 
the  absence  of  this  sense,  the  attention  becomes  strongly 
concentered  in  that  of  sight ;  nor  will  it  be  liable  to  distraction 
by  that  multitude  of  sounds,  which  so  often  seriously  obstruct 
mental  application.  From  this  circumstance,  from  the  fact, 
too,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  dumb,  the  eye  is  required  to  dis- 
charge a  two-fold  office,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  surpass  us 
in  that  species  of  knowledge,  derived  from  the  direct  exercise 
of  the  senses  upon  surrounding  objects.  For  such  knowledge 
we  are  but  sligbdy  indebted  to  the  ear ;  while  to  the  sight  and 

*  Jotamal  de  Vhutructiony  &c. 
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the  touch,  we  owe  a  mass  of  information  of  vast  extent  and  va- 
riety. And  these  senses,  in  the  deaf  and  dumb,  imperceptibly 
attain  a  very  high  degree  of  delicacy.  They  learn  to  look  upon 
every  scene  with  a  painter's  eye,  which  seems  with  almost  in- 
tuitive accuracy  to  estimate  the  relative  situations,  distances,  and 
dimensions  of  objects  ;  while  it  collects,  at  a  single  glance,  those 
minute  features  of  the  landscape,  which,  though  individually 
insignificant,  combine  to  determine  its  character. 

A  strong  inducement  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  become 
close  observers,  is  found  in  the  nature  of  their  language.  This 
beautifiil  language  is  their  own  creation,  and  is  a  visible  testi- 
mony to  the  activity  of  their  intellect.  It  is  a  language  of  ac- 
tion, full  of  force,  full  of  animation,  full  of  figurative  ex- 
pression, often  full  of  grace.  In  the  province  of  pantomime 
they  are  themselves  the  masters,  and  those  who  bold  inter- 
course with  them,  must  be  content  to  receive  the  instrument 
at  their  hands.  The  elements  of  this  language,  the  words,  so 
to  speak,  which  compose  it,  consisting,  within  the  domain  of 
sense,  strictly  of  imitations,  whether  of  objects  or  of  actions, 
and  beyond  that  limit,  first  of  those  universally  intellidble 
signs,  by  which  the  mind  involuntarily  betrays  its  emotions, 
and  secondly  of  metaphoric  expressions,  founded  upon  the 
analogies  which  exist  between  objects  and  actions  in  the  phy- 
sical world  and  intellectual  and  moral  notions,  require  an  ac- 
curate eye,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
its  inventor. 

A  language,  the  work  of  a  single  individual,  and  that  one 
laboring  under  the  painful  privation  to  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  subject,  must  necessarily  suffer  in  comparison  with 
those,  which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  been  approaching 
perfection,  and  on  which  a  multitude  of  minds  have  left  the 
traces  of  their  labors.  Still,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  it  employs  no  expletives  merely  to  fill  a  place  ;  its 
signs  are  not  rendered  uncertain  by  being  made  to  represent  a 
multiplicity  of  ideas  ;  it  is  unencumbered  by  the  forms  of  arti- 
ficial grammar,  with  their  exceptions  and  anomalies ;  and, 
above  all,  resting  upon  analogy  and  description  as  its  basis,  it 
interprets  itself.  If,  therefore,  it  is  less  the  language  ofjphiloso- 
phy,  it  is  more  that  of  nature.  Its  copiousness  ilflB^O 
vary  with  dififerent  individuals,  and  with  different 
deaf  and  dumb  persons,  on  whom  particular 
stowed  by  their  parents  and  firiends,  who  have 
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willing  learners,  will  prove  themselves  ready  inventors,  and  de« 
lighted  teachers.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  neglected 
and  thrust  out  of  society,  will  hardly  extend  their  dictionary  of 
signs  beyond  the  limit  to  which  their  physical  wants  compel 
them.  Still  it  would  be  unjust  to  conclude  that  this  is  likewise 
the  limit  of  their  ideas.  Signs  are  primarily  instituted,  what- 
ever uses  they  may  afterwards  subserve,  as  instruments  of 
communication.  He,  with  whom  none  will  hold  intercourse, 
will  hardly  busy  himself  in  perfectine  a  language,  which  he 
will  never  have  occasion  to  Use.  This  is  not,  however,  to 
suppose  him  without  ideas,  wherever  signs  are  wanting.  It  is 
only  to  suppose,  that  the  mind  employs  itself  with  ideas,  di- 
rectly, rather  than  with  their  representatives.  In  like  manner 
as  a  draughtsman,  in  copying  a  design,  fixes  in  his  mind  the 
imase  of  a  particular  line,  which  he  is  about  to  transfer  into  his 
woiK,  without  being  conscious  of  giving  it  a  name  ;  so  the  deaf 
and  dumb  conceive  ideas,  for  which  they  have  no  visible  rep- 
resentative. 

To  persons  not  familiar  with  the  language  of  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  found  comprehensible,  in  its  present  state.  How- 
ever accurate  originally  may  be  its  imitations,  however  striking 
Its  analogies,  it  invariably  undergoes,  in  the  hands  of  the  dumb, 
a  species  of  abbreviation,  which  leaves  it  little  title  to  the  char- 
acter which  has  been  claimed  for  it,  of  constituting  a  natural 
and  universal  language.  Thought  continually  outstrips  the 
slowness  of  pantomime  ;  and  the  mind,  impatient  of  delay,  re- 
jects the  details  of  description,  and  seizing  the  characteristic, 
which,  in  each  object,  stands  most  prominently  forth,  substi- 
tutes it,  at  once,  ior  the  object  itself.  The  same  is  true  of 
ideas  purely  intellectual.  The  metaphor  which  supplies  them 
with  a  visible  representative,  is  reduced  to  a  single  sign ;  which, 
to  be  intelligible,  must  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  subor- 
dinate portion  of  the  picture,  and  which  is,  consequently,  al- 
ways more  or  less  arbitrary.  By  the  institution  oi  these  ab- 
breviated signs,  usually  denominated  signs  of  reductiony  the 
language  of  action  becomes  singulariy  elliptical,  as  well  as  fig- 
urative. The  ellipses  will  readily  be  supplied  by  one  in  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even  when  they 
occur  in  cases  entirely  new.  But  to  a  stranger,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  exhibit  the  language  as  it  is  in  its  infancy,  before 
the  process  of  reduction  has  commenced;  and  to  sacrifice 
rapidity  for  the  sake  of  clearness.     This  necessity  will  be 
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instantly  perceived  by  the  dumb,  and  cheerfully  complied  with. 
And  if  one  fonn  of  expression  is  found  to  fail,  another  and 
another  will  be  supplied,  with  an  almost  exhaustless  fertility  of 
invention.  Here  will  be  apparent  the  fruit  of  that  minute  ob- 
servation, which  omits  to  treasure  up  no  circumstance,  likely 
afterwards  to  be  of  use  in  recounting  past  events,  in  describing 
absent  objects,  or  in  assisting  those  inquiries,  by  which  the  ob- 
server desires  to  obtain  information  firom  others. 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  disposition  to  abbreviate, 
is  the  tendency  to  institute  purely  arbitrary  signs  ;  but,  with  the 
uneducated  dumb,  the  number  of  these  is  very  limited.  They 
will  have  their  application,  first,  to  individual  objects,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  their  class ;  and  will 
eorrespood,  therefore,  to  the  proper  names  of  spoken  language. 

Signs  denoting  persons  are,  usually,  derived  firom  some  trifling 
peculiarities  of  physical  conformation,  of  manner  or  of  dress, 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  first  sight. 
These  peculiarities  may  be  purely  transient,  but  the  sign  is  re- 
tained, after  the  circumstance  in  which  it  originated  has  passed 
away.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  particularly  expert  in  detecting 
distinctive  circumstances,  which  would  escape  ordinary  obser- 
vation. When  President  Monroe  visited  the  Asylum  at  Hart- 
lord,  he  wore  a  cocked  hat  of  the  old  fashion  ;  and  it  was  by 
reference  to  this  article  of  dress,  that  he  was  ever  after  desig- 
nated among  the  pupils.  The  same  sign  has  since  become 
generalized ;  and  is  now  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  presi- 
dents, whether  their  functions  be  political  or  otherwise.  Dr. 
Spuraheim,  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar  visit,  in  taking  a 
survey  of  the  pupils  assembled  for  prayers,  placed  his  hand 
for  a  moment  over  his  eyes  to  screen  them  from  the  liebt. 
The  imitation  of  this  action  afterwards  constituted  his  distinc- 
tive sign.  M.  Amemann,  of  Berlin,  remarks,  that  one  of  his 
pupils  was  accustomed  to  designate  him  by  placing  the  left 
hand  on  the  hip  ;  'a  position,'  he  adds,  '  not  at  all  peculiar  to 
me,  but  which,  nevertheless,  I  may  have,  on  some  single  occa- 
sion, unconsciously  assumed.' 

But,  as  the  acquaintance  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  enlarged, 
the  necessity  of  fixing  upon  a  distinct  sign  for  every  individual, 
creates  a  tendency  to  conventions  ;  which,  commencing  here, 
sometimes  extends  itself  into  the  language  of  conversation. 
This  is  the  case  particularly  in  a  community  of  the  dumb. 
Indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  the  combined  ingenuity  of  a 
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number  is  occasionally  exercised  in  creating  a  language  almost 
wholly  arbitrary,  that  they  may  baffle  the  curiosity  of  those 
who  overlook  their  conversation.  This  fact  is  observable  in 
the  New  York  Institution  at  the  present  time.  Degerando 
mentions  that  the  pupils  in  the  school  of  Paris  adopt  the  same 
practice,  that  the  masters  may  not  penetrate  their  meaning, 
when  they  desire  to  carry  on  a  private  conversation. 

From  the  nature  of  the  sign-language,  as  we  have  represent- 
ed it,  reduced  from  that  fulness  and  minuteness  of  description, 
which  assimilate  it,  in  its  early  stages,  rather  to  painting  than 
to  speech,  it  will  be  evident,  that,  if  two  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  are  brought  up  from  infancy  .at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  their  signs  will  very  essentially  differ.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Eschke  of  Berlin,  '  The  dialects  of  pantomime 
are  as  numerous  as  the  individuals  who  employ  it.'  •This 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  observing,  that,  while  each  se- 
lects, from  among  the  elements  of  a  'complex  sign,  that 
which  appears  to  him  most  striking  and  distinctive,  as  a 
sign  of  reduction,  the  same  circumstances  will  be  differently 
viewed  by  different  minds.  We  should,  moreover,  observe, 
that  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  so  far  from  being  guided,  in  the 
construction  of  his  nomenclature,  by  logical  method,  which  he 
can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  seizes  as  readily  upon 
some  circumstance  entirely  casual,  and  liable  to  change  or  dis- 
appear, as  upon  that  which  is  really  distinctive  in  the  nature  of 
an  object.  But  however  wide  may  be  the  difference  existing  in 
the  case  supposed,  let  the  two  individuals  be  brought  together, 
and  it  will  speedily  disappear.  Instead  of  an  effort,  on  the  part 
of  either,  to  learn  the  entire  language  of  the  other,  the  accumu- 
lated stores  of  both  will  be  poured  into  the  common  stock,  and, 
in  an  incredibly  brief  space,  the  two  languages  will  become 
blended  into  one.  Where  a  number  are  collected  together, 
as  in  our  institutions,  a  common  language  will  speedily  be  es- 
tablished, more  copious,  of  course,  than  the  unassisted  creation 
of  a  single  individual  can  possibly  be.  The  increased  facility 
of  communication  afforded  by  such  a  medium,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity existing  in  such  a  community  for  more  uninterrupted 
intercourse  than  its  members  can  have  previously  enjoyed 
with  the  world,  will  extend  the  circle  of  their  ideas,  and  awak- 
en a  new  activity  of  intellect ;  both  whrch  circumstances  will 
re-act  directly  to  swell  the  language  itself 

A  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  uttle  prone  to  generalize;  yet  it 
would  be  a  great  mbtake  to  suppose  his  language  inadequate  to 
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the  purpose ofcominumcation,  on  subjects  involving  this  process. 
Qualities,  relations,  states  of  being,  he  will  perceive  to  exist 
in  particular  connections,  thoueh  it  may  never  occur  to  him 
to  consider  them  separately.     He  is  perhaps  unable  clearly  to 
distingubh  the  line  of  division  between  that  which  is  universal  in 
its  nature  and  that  which  is  special.     He  will,  accordingly,  sup- 
ply the  want  of  a  collective  term,  by  enumerating  a  sufficient 
number  of  pardculars  to  give  a  clue  to  his  idea,  and  annexing 
an  et  cetera.     Still  his  language  is  not  entirely  without  gene- 
ral terms.     Man^  birdjjishy  tree^  flower ^  these  are  examples 
of  real  generalization.     Animal  occupies  a  higher  step  in  the 
scale,  and  is  usually  .without  its  sign.     A  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  here  discoverable.     Generalizadons  of  most  common 
occurrence,  and,  therefore,  most    unperiously  demanded  for 
facility  of  communication,  have  their  representatives  in  the 
sign-language.     These  signs  are  usually  the  radicals  of  those 
employed  to  designate  the  individuals  which  they  embrace  ;  and 
they  reappear,  with  some  addition,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  particulars.     Thus  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  thorns, 
and  the  oak  the  tree  of  acorns.     Here  is  established  a  pro- 
gression the  reverse  of  the  above,  signs  becoming  more  com- 
plex as  the  idea  becomes  more  simple.     The  purposes  of  ab- 
straction are  accomplished  by  presenting  particular  cases  in- 
volving the  idea  to  be  detached  from  its  concomitant  circum- 
stances.    It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  naked  abstraction 
is,  for  any  length  of  time,  directly  contemplated.     In  enumera- 
ting particular  mstances,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  a  confused  no- 
tion that  any  one  of  these,  indiscriminately,  may  apply  to  the 
subject  of  conversation.    Thus  height  is  an  abstraction,  but  they 
will  convey  the  idea  of  a  certain  indeterminate  height  with 
little  difficulty.     Particular  heights,  rapidly  presented,  with  an 
expression  of  uncertainty,  are  sufficient  to  communicate  their 
meaning.     The  extent,  to  which  the  uninstmcted  deaf  and 
dumb  will  be  able  to  communicate  in  this  manner,  is  necessarily 
limited.     Yet  we  must  not  suppose,  that  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  abstract  terms,  in  written  or  spoken  language,  is  de- 
monstrative that  real  abstraction  is,  in  every  case,  necessary. 
It  is  with  particulars  that  we  have  immediately  to  do,  in  the 
ordinary  events  of  life,  yet  the  minds,  especially  of  the  better 
educated  class  of  society,  experience  a  constant  tendency  to 
contemplate  things  upon  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  to  indulge 
in  comprehensive  propositions. 
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As,  on  the  odo  hand,  the  dialects  invented  by  deaf  and 
dumb  persons,  living  separately,  are  seldom  extensively  simila? ; 
so,  on  the  other,  they  are  rarel v,  if  ever,  without  some  resem- 
blance. But  that  which  they  have  in  common  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  whole.  Degerando  remarks,  that  the  signs 
which  usually  differ  are  those  denoting  the  very  numerous 
class  of  material  objects ;  while  those  which  indicate  the  af- 
fections of  the  soul,  the  few  intellectual  ideas  in  possession  of 
the  individuals,  the  common  wants  and  ordinary  usages  of  life, 
and  objects  of  immediate  personal  use,  are  often  identical. 

Arithmetical  calculations  being  independent  of  language,  are 
easily  conducted  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  after  he  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  some  method  of  registering  his  successive 
results.  But  his  unassisted  ingenuity  fails  to  devise  a  regular 
system  of  computation,  and  he  is  dependent,  for  the  means  of 
counting,  almost  wholly  on  his  fingers. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  possess  a  certain  power  of 
discrimination  on  moral  subjects.  They  are  certainly  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  justice  and  injustice, 
for  they  spontaneously  express  their  indignation  against  the 
perpetrator  of  any  enormity,  though  by  no  means  afiecting 
them  directly  or  indirectly.  They  are  conscious  of  possessing 
certain  rights,  and  they  cannot  but  infer  the  existence  of  such 
rights  in  others.  Thus,  they  have  a  notion  of  the  right  of 
property,  which  is  not  the  less  real,  that  it  does  not  always 
prevent  them  from  invading  that  right.  What  is  there  won- 
derful in  this  ?  How  many,  with  the  Bzht  of  revelation  to  guide 
them,  and  with  the  denunciations  of  the  civil  and  the  divine 
laws  equally  hanging  over  their  heads,  are  guilty  of  similar 
violence  to  their  consciences !  But  it  would  little  avail  the 
cul[irit  to  plead  his  crime  in  extenuation  of  his  criminality. 
We  moreover  believe  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  this 
respect,  been  severely  judged.  When  M.  Paulmier,  a  gentle- 
man associated  with  Sicard,  asserts  that  newly  arrived  pupils 
usually  plunder  each  other,  he  says  that,  which  our  own  ob- 
servation, at  least,  will  not  bear  him  out  in  asserting. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are,  also,  sensible  of  their  obligation  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  are  conscious  of  the  criminality  of  falsehood. 
Lenoir,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  and  an  instructer  in  the  school 
of  Paris,  assured  the  Baron  Degerando,  that  in  his  state  of  igno- 
rance, ^  he  understood  the  distinction  ofmeum  and  tuum ;  that  he 
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was  sensible  that  he  ought  not  to  take  the  property  of  another ; 
that  he  was  equally  sensible  that  obedience  to  parents  was  a  duty, 
and  &kehooa  a  fault.'  Berthier,  a  fellow-laborer  with  Lenoir, 
and  his  companion  in  misfortune,  says, 'an  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb  person  cannot  be  ignorant  that  he  ought  not  to  deprive 
another  of  that  which  belongs  to  him.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
have  a  profound  contempt  for  a  thief.'  To  this  testimony,  M. 
Degerando  adds  the  result  of  his  own  direct  observation,  in  an 
individual  case,  entirely  corroborative  of  the  above,  and  evcn 
more  conclusive. 

In  this  matter  of  curious  inquiry,  we  have  ourselves  ex- 
amined many  deaf  and  dumb  persons  respectmg  their  intellect- 
ual and  moral  condition,  before  the  commencement  of  their  ed- 
ucation. Their  replies  have,  invariably,  been  such  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  upon  our  own  mind,  that  the  sentiment,  at  least,  of 
good  and  evil  was  early  familiar  to  them. 

That  the  notions  of  every  individual  should  attain,  without 
instruction,  the  same  degree  of  distinctness,  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed. Much  depends  upon  the  early  situation  of  the  dumb, 
within  the  family  or  social  circle.  Some  are  indeed  alone  in 
the  world,  neglected  and  despised  by  all  around  them  ;  others 
are  regarded  as  objects  of  high  interest,  not  only  by  their 
connexions,  but  also  by  all  the  intelligent  and  the  humane 
in  their  vicinity.  These  latter  partake,  in  some  degree,  the 
blessings  of  social  intercourse,  and  experience  its  beneficial 
effects  in  the  multiplication  of  their  ideas,  and  the  expansion 
of  their  minds.  Hence  may  arise  a  diversity  almost  mfinite. 
Cases  may,  doubtless,  occur,  in  which  the  mental  faculties 
will  remain  buried  in  a  deathlike  slumber  for  years.  If,  as 
the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  asserts,  '  some  parents,  holding  themselves 
disgraced  by  the  birth  of  a  deaf  child,  confine  it  in  a  cloister,' 
what  can  we  expect  of  such  a  being,  but  that  he  should  strictly 
correspond  to  Sicard's  description, — that  he  should,  in  fact, 
remain  for  life  '  a  living  automaton,  a  walking  statue  ? ' 

Two  things  seem  to  be  necessary  to  intellectual  develop- 
ment, viz.  the  observation  of  objects,  actions,  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, and  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  If  neither  of 
these  conditions  exist,  the  human  being  remains  a  mere 
animal.  To  the  truth  of  this  position,  we  have  the  melan- 
choly testimony  of  experiment,  in  the  case  of  the  injured 
Caspar  Hauser.  If  either  exist  singly,  the  expansion  of  the 
mind  will  proceed  but  slowly.     Thus,  we  shall  deceive  our 
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selves,  if,  from  the  absence  or  the  obtuseness  of  the  moral 
sense,  in  the  case  of  a  dumb  person  who  has,  all  his  life,  been 
treated  like  a  brute,  and  has,  therefore,  been  dependent  almost 
wholly  upon  observation  and  solitary  reflection  for  the  ideas 
he  possesses,  we  hastily  infer  a  similar  deficiency  in  all  his 
companions  in  misfortune. 

The  view  here  taken  of  this  question,  is  far  from  having 
received  the  unanimous  suffi*age  oi  those,  who  have  published 
their  opinions  regarding  it  to  the  world.  The  Abb^  Mon- 
taigne, a  French  ecclesiastic,  formerly  connected  with  the 
school  at  Paris  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  has  endeavored  to 
establish  a  contrary  position ;  as  well  by  argument,  as  by 
collecting  the  testimony  of  eminent  teachers.*  The  Abbe 
seems  fully  to  have  entered  into  the  views  of  his  favorite 
author,  M.  de  Bonald,  ^  that  lan^age  is  the  necessary  instru- 
ment of  every  intellectual  operation,  and  the  meaiu  of  every 
moral  existence ; '  and  that, '  to  consider  moral  notions,  words 
are  indispensable.'  The  conclusions  of  such  a  writer  need  not 
be  detailed.     They  are  discoverable  in  his  prembes. 

The  particular  reference  of  the  Abb6  Montaigne's  inquiry 
is  to  the  subject  of  Religion.  In  this  respect,  his  views  are 
not  widely  mfierent  from  our  own.  But  when,  in  his  argu- 
ment, he  includes  the  whole  field  of  morals,  we  are  compelled 
to  enter  our  dissent.  And  when,  in  his  array  of  testimony, 
he  cites  the  names  of  Sicard,  B^bian,  and  Berthier,  we  are 
forced  to  believe,  that  excess  of  zeal  has  blinded  him,  either 
to  the  meaning  of  language,  or  to  the  exercise  of  candor.  We 
have  already  cited  the  explicit  recantation,  made  by  the  first  of 
these  men,  of  his  early  views.  The  second  affords  us  so  many 
instances  of  opposition  to  the  positions  of  Montaigne,  that  it  is 
hardly  worth  our  while  to  quote.  The  opinion  of  the  third, 
being  that  of  one  dumb  from  birth,  deserves  attention  ;  and  we 
accordingly  give  it  a  place.  It  relates  to  the  religious  notions 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  '  It  is  possible,'  he  says,  *  that  some  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  may  attribute  certain  effects,  as  storms,  wind 
and  hail,  to  a  certain  cause  ;  and  may  figure  to  themselves  one 
or  more  extraordinary  beings  commanding  the  rain,  the  lightning 
and  other  natural  phenomena  ;  but  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 

*  Recherches  sur  les  connoissances  intellectuelles  dee  sourds- 
miiets,  consid^r^  par  rapport  k  Padministration  des  sacr^mens.  Paris, 
1829. 
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without  instruotion,  will  never  have  a  notion,  even  vague  and 
conjfused,  of  a  superior  existence,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  love, 
revere  and  obey,  and  to  whom  he  must  give  an  account  of  his 
thoughts,  and  of  his  actions.'  Such  is  our  own  belief.  We 
are  acquainted  with  no  instance  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
who  has  arrived,  without  instruction,  at  the  idea  of  a  God. 
Nor  can  we  believe  with  Degerando,  that  a  mind  possessing 
so  few  resources,  can  ever  attain,  by  its  unaided  refiecticHis,  to 
a  notion  of  a  supreme  power,  possessing  a  right  to  our  worship 
and  gratitude.  Yet  we  are  very  far  from  believing  langoace, 
whether  written  or  spoken,  necessary  to  communicate  this 
notion  ;  and  we  know,  in  fact,  that,  in  all  our  American  Insti- 
tutions, religious  knowledge  is,  to  a  great  extent,  imparted  to 
the  pupils,  through  the  medium  of  signs  of  action,  long  before 
words  are  available  to  them  as  an  instrument  of  communica- 
tion. 

But  to  assume  that  the  absence  of  religious  knowledge,  iro- 
pUes,  also,  that  of  every  moral  sentiment,  is  sophistical. 
'  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  transgression,''*  says  Montaigne, 
*  and,  therefore,  he  who  knows  not,  in  any  manner,  th6  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom  he  owes  obedience,  rever- 
ence and  love,  has  no  moral  notion  of  good  and  evil.'  It  is  idle 
to  spend  time  in  controverting  a  conclusion,  which  has  no  sup- 
port in  its  premises.  The  deaf  and  dumb  man  is  conscious,  at 
least,  of  his  own  existence.  He  knows  that  others  have  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  his  happinesss,  either  for  good  or  evil.  How 
can  he  avoid  the  inference,  that  his  own  actions  may  in  like 
manner  affect  theirs  ?  How  can  he,  then,  be  igmnrant,  that 
certain  actions  are  right  and  certain  others  wrong  ?  M.  B6bian 
has  recorded  an  amusing  case,t  in  which  an  officer  of  justice, 
accompanied  by  two  assistants,  proceeded  to  the  cottage  of  a 

Eeasant  having  a  deaf  and  dumb  son,  to  make  an  attachment  of 
is  property.  While  the  principal  officer  was  engaged  in  making 
an  mventory  of  the  gooos,  the  father  attempted  to  drive  away 
a  heifer  into  a  place  of  concealment.  Being  discovered,  he 
was  overpowered  by  the  two  assistants,  and  dragged  back  by 
one,  while  the  other  'drove  away  the  spoil.  The  son  per- 
ceivmg,  as  he  supposed,  the  right  of  property  invaded,  fell 
upon  the  aggressors,  and  put  all  diree  to  rout ;  remaining  sole 

*  Romans,  iv.  15. 

t  Journal,  dtc  No.  1.  tome  I.  p.  39. 
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master  of  the  field.  He  was  conducted  to  a  court  of  justice, 
where  he  bore  himself  as  one  who  was  to  receive  great  ap- 
plause for  his  achievement ;  and  was  acquitted  on  the  ground, 
that,  being  ignorant  of  the  processes  of  the  civil  law,  he  had 
done  no  more  than  to  defend  the  first  rights  of  nature. 

In  another  case,  recorded  also  by  B(gbian,  in  which  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man  was  convicted  of  theft,  a  different  philosophy 
prevailed,  and  the  culprit  was  discharged,  as  not  being  a  moral 
agent. 

To  the  correctness  of  the  views  which  we  have  advanced, 
we  have  a  new  and  very  convincing  species  of  evidence,  in 
the  case  of  the  thrice  miserable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Of 
this  unhappy  class,  but  few  examples,  if  we  except  that  cited 
in  scripture,*  have  been  known  to  exist ;  in  only  two  of  which 
were  the  privations  congenital.  The  first  is  that  of  Hannah 
Lamb,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Watson,f  who  was  bom  in  London, 
and  who  was  accidentally  burned  to  death  at  the  age  of  nine 
years.  Of  her  we  know  nothing  further.  But  of  James 
Mitchell,  a  similar  case  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  and 
one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  writers,  among 
whom  we  find  the  distinguished  metaphysician,  Dugald  Stew- 
art, we  are  assured,  that  ^  he  distinguished  between  good  and 
evil,  was  sensible  of  his  faults  and  indignant  at  injustice.' 

Julia  Brace,  at  present  in  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  was  de- 
prived at  once  of  hearing  and  of  sight  at  the  early  age  of  four 
years.  She  bore  her  calamity,  at  first,  with  little  resignation  ; 
but  her  disposition,  at  length,  became  remarkably  serene. 
The  accomplished  pen  of  our  American  Hemans,  Mrs.  Sig- 
ourney,  an  early  benefactress  of  this  unfortunate  female,  has 
already  given  her  story  to  the  public  ;  to  the  correctness  of 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  here  recording  our  testimony.  We 
do  this  the  rather,  that  since  the  publication  of  that  article, 
many  persons,  induced  by  its  statements  to  visit  Julia,  have 
found  in  her  a  less  interesting  object  than  they  had  anticipated. 
This  poor  girl  is  not  now,  in  fact,  what  she  was.  It  is  painful 
to  observe,  that,  as  her  monotonous  years  roll  away,  the  same 
docility,  the  same  uniform  placidity  of  temper,  the  same  will- 
ingness to  meet  the  advances  of  strangers,  and  the  same  readi- 
ness to  exhibit  proofs  of  her  manual  dexterity,  and  of  her 

*  Matthew  xii.  22. 

t  Inatraction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  p.  63. 
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wonderful  sagacity  in  distinguishing  individuals,  and  the  arti- 
cles belonging  to  them,  are  not  always  apparent.  But  in  Julia 
Brace,  notwithstanding  her  absolute  exclusion  from  society, 
the  existence  of  the  moral  sense  is  strikingly  manifest.  With 
her  the  right  of  property  is  sacred.  An  article  committed  to 
her  for  examination  or  for  keeping  she  will  deliver  to  no  indi- 
vidual but  the  owner,  to  whom  she  will  resign  it  without 
hesitation,  and  with  an  appearance  of  satisfaction.  Should 
the  owner  neglect  to  receive  it,  she  will  even  force  it  upon 
him,  and  having  satisfied  herself  that  it  is  once  in  his  hand, 
will  immediately  relinquish  her  hold.  She  selects  her  own 
articles  of  clothing  from  among  those  of  all  the  female  pupils, 
and  never,  in  any  instance,  has  been  known  to  appropriate  the 
property  of  another. 

There  remains  the  case  of  Victorine  Morisseau  at  Paris. 
Having  become  deaf  at  an  early  age,  and  blind  at  twelve,'  she 
was,  nevertheless;  during  her  life,  as  Degerando  assures  us,  a 
singular  monument  of  the  power  of  true  religion  ;  enjoying,  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  calamities,  that  inward  solace,  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  Deaf,  dumb,  blind, 
and  abandoned  by  her  natural  protectors,  there  is  something  so 
affecting  in  her  history,  that,  though  aside  from  our  purpose, 
we  interrupt  ourselves,  for  a  moment,  to  present  it  here.  We 
translate  from  M.  B^bian.  ^  Hardly  can  the  pained  imagina- 
tion conceive  a  calamity  more  severe  than  that  of  this  unfor- 
tunate girl.  She  has  known  the  blessings  of  which  she  is  de- 
1)rived,  and  her  memory  cannot  but  cherish  regret  for  their 
OSS.  In  a  body  subject  to  so  many  privations,  she  bears  still 
a  sensitive  heart.  ^But  alas !  sensibility  is  a  gift,  often  deadly, 
and  one  which  almost  always  subjects  its  possessor  to  the 
deepest  pains.  This  young  girl,  whose  lot  is  so  touching,  and 
whose  life  is  circumscribed  in  a  circle  so  narrow,  has  afforded 
a  proof  how  far  considerations  of  interest  can  harden  the  heart. 
In  those  who  owed  her  lendemess,  care,  protection,  she  has 
found  nothing  but  severity,  neglect  and  privation.  A  mother, 
will  it  be  believed  ?  a  mother,  in  the  bosom  of  opulence,  aban- 
dons to  the  charity  of  strangers,  a  daughter,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind. 

Having  become  deaf  at  a  tender  age,  Victorine  Morisseau  lost, 
by  degrees,  also  the  use  of  speech.  Nevertheless,  when  first 
placed  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  she  still  pronoun- 
ced some  words,  and  preserved  a  remnant  of  the  sense  of  hear- 
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ing,  which  slowly  disappeared,  notwithstanding  the  attention 
of  Doctor  Itard.  Soon,  a  thick  cataract  spread  a  veil  over 
her  right  eye.  Two  charitable  ladies,  alarmed  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  menaced  her,  had  recourse  to  an  able  oculist.  He 
could  only  predict  that  the  same  calamity  would  speedily  be- 
fal  the  left ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  age  of  twelve  she  became 
completely  blind. 

Still  Victorine  continued  to  understand  her  companions,  who 
with  a  truly  touching  solicitude,  informed  her  of  every  subject 
of  their  conversation.  She  spoke  to  them  in  the  language  of 
action,  and  they  replied  in  the  same  way ;  while  she  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  gesticulator,  and  followed  all  its 
movements. 

The  tuition  of  Mademoiselle  Morisseau,  which  was  regular- 
ly paid  during  the  first  years  of  her  residence  in  the  institu- 
tion, suddenly  ceased.  Letters  were  written  to  the  family 
without  reply.  For  four  or  five  years,  applications  were  re- 
newed with  similar  success.  Information  was  sought  from  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  place,  where  the  mother  of  this  misera- 
ble girl  was  living  in  circumstances  of  the  greatest  ease.  It 
was  ascertained  that  her  father,  at  his  death,  had  left  her  a 
comforta1)le  fortune  ;  and  we  were  apprised  that  she  possessed 
a  right  of  indemnity,  for  losses  in  the  colonies  of  St  Domingo. 
After  obtaining  this  information,  the  administration  of  the  in- 
stitution ordered  new  applications  to  the  mother,  informing 
her  that  her  child  had  remained  beyond  the  period  allowed  to 
indigent  pupils,  and  that  she  must  either  remove  or  provide  for 
her. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  many  advances  should 
have  been  ineffectual.  The  family,  we  are  informed,  is  of 
high  character.  But  what  character  can  silence  law,  or  close 
the  eye  of  justice  ?  It  was  determined  that  the  unfortunate 
girl  should  be  placed  in  a  hospital.  No  one  had  the  courage 
to  prepare  her  for  her  journey.  She  went  away,  as  she  thought, 
on  an  excursion  of  pleasure.  On  her  arrival  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  hospital,  she  experienced  a  convulsive  sensation,  like 
that  of  terror.  She  seized  in  alarm  the  hand  of  her  protec- 
tress, and  seem6d  to  seek,  in  her  bosom,  an  asylum  from  the 
calamity  which  menaced  her. 

Victorine  was  apprised  of  her  destination,  by  the  atmos- 
phere into  which  she  entered.  ^  It  is  a  hospital,'  she  said  in 
her  language  of  signs ;  and  to  lier,  a  hospital  was  associated 
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with  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  She  felt  herself  cut  off 
from  those  with  whom  she  could  communicate,  and  gave  her- 
self up  to  inconsolable  grief  We  cannot  at  greater  length 
exhibit  her  history  here.  In  the  second  number  of  the  jour- 
nal, appear  some  papers,  intended  to  present  the  conduct  of 
the  mother  in  a  more  favorable  light.  But  we  cannot  perceive 
that  they  very  essentially  afiect  the  state  of  the  case  as  M. 
Bebian  has  represented  it. 

If  the  examples  which  we  have  presented  seem  to  exhibit 
the  testimony  of  fact  in  support  of  our  own  views,  we  must 
admit,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  strong  case,  cited  by  Mon- 
taigne, as  having  occurred  at  Chartres,  and  having  been  origi- 
nally published  m  the  Mimoires  de  VAcademie  aes  Sciences, 
A  young  man,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years,  began,  on  a  sudden,  to  speak,  to 
the  great  astonishment  of  the  whole  town.  A  few  months  be- 
fore, he  had  begun  to  hear  the  sound  of  bells.  At  length, 
after  an  aqueous  dischai^e  from  the  left  ear,  he  recovered  the 
hearing  of  both.  Fon  three  or  four  months,  he  listened  with- 
out speaking  ;  but,  at  length,  believing  himself  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  language,  he  broke  silence.  Being  immediately 
interrogated  by  able  theologians,  with  respect  to  his  past  moral 
condition,  he  seemed  absolutely  without  notions  of  good  and 
evil.  He  had  previously  been  taught  to  take  a  part  in  reli- 
gious ceremonies,  but  declared  that  he  had  practiced  them 
without  an  object.  We  present  the  case  without  particular 
comment ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  remark,  that  the  report 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactory,  had  it  contained  a 
statement  of  the  particular  questions  addressed  to  the  young 
man,  and  of  the  language  of  his  replies.    , 

From  this  sketch  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  we  pass  to  consider  the  means,  by  which  they  may  be 
relieved.  The  first  essential  to  all  instruction  is,  evidently,  that 
a  medium  of  reciprocal  communication  shall  exist  between  the 
instructer  and  the  instructed.  To  the  former,  we  suppose 
pantomime  a  novel  language.  He  is  incapable  of  holding  a 
connected  conversation  with  his  pupil ;  for  he  can  neither  un- 
derstand nor  can  he  make 'himself  understood.  The  parties 
must,  therefore,  for  the  time,  change  places.  The  first  requi- 
site to  his  own  instruction,  must  be  supplied  by  the  pupil  him- 
self. He  must  give  lessons,  and  the  master  must  become  the 
learner. 
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A  short  time  will  suffice  for  the  establishment  of  a  common 
language,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  first  exigencies  of  the 
teacher's  task.  But  this  extent  will  soon  be  lound  too  re- 
stricted. Yet  it  can  hardly  be  enlarged,  except  as  the  circle 
of  ideas,  common  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  expands  itself. 
For,  beside  identity  of  signs,  a  second  condition  is  essential  to 
intelligent  intercourse,  viz.  identity  of  ideas. 

When  two  natives  of  different  countries  meet,  each  unac- 
quainted with  the  language  of  the  other,  they  find  themselves 
possessed  of  a  vast  multitude  of  ideas  in  common,  while  the 
audible  or  written  signs,  representing  those  ideas,  differ,  for  the 
two,  as  widely  as  caprice  can  make  them.  These  two  indivi- 
duals fulfil  the  second  condition,  but  not  the  first, — they  pos- 
sess identity  of  ideas  without  identity  of  signs.  Between  them, 
the  establishment  of  a  common  language  resolves  itself  into  a 
series  of  conventions. 

Vastly  different  is  the  case  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
their  instructers ;  where  the  number  of  common  ideas  is  small, 
and  even  those  not  presenting  themselves  always  under  the 
same  aspect  to  the  minds  of  both.  Between  the  ignorant  and 
the  learned  in  any  country,  there  certainly  exists  a  wide  differ- 
ence, as  respects  their  habits  of  reflection,  and  the  extent  of 
their  information ;  and  consequently  as  respects  the  number 
of  well-defined  ideas  which  they  possess.  But  this  difference 
is  not  greater,  than  that  which  divides  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  even  from  the  inferior  order  of  those  who 
speak. 

So  far  as  there  is  an  actual  community  of  ideas  between  the 
deaf  and  dumb  and  their  instructers,  the  value  of  words  may  be 
communicated  by  the  simple  process  of  translation.  But  this  lim- 
it must  soon  be  passed,  and  we  must  then  enter  upon  that  labor, 
which  constitutes,  whatever  be  the  particular  system  pursued, 
the  real  peculiarity,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  real  difficulty 
of  the  art,  viz.  that  of  leading  the  pupil,  by  judicious  methods, 
to  the  formation  of  a  system  of  ideas,  corresponding  with  the 
words  of  spoken  language.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  task  of  no  tri- 
fling magnitude.  But  the  learner,  though  not  yet  possessed 
of  the  ideas  themselves,  possesses,  nevertheless,  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  to  be  formed.  The  whole  circle  of  ideas, 
which  make  up  the  sum  of  human  knowledge,  pertain,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  tlie  world  of  matter,  or  to  that  of  mind.  The  one 
lies  open  before  the  deaf  and  dumb, — it  is  our  part  only  to 
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teach  him  system  io  conducting  his  observations.  For  the 
other,  he  possesses  the  same  faculties  as  we,  and  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  bring  them  into  operation. 

We  should  remember,  that  it  is  no  creative  power,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  exercise.  We  neither  fabricate  minds, 
nor  the  material  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  We  can- 
not even  be  said  to  impart  ideas^  according  to  the  vulgar  no- 
tion of  such  a  process.  What  is  more  common  than  the  re- 
mark, that  while  there  seems  to  be  nothing  wonderful  or  mys- 
terious in  the  fact  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  taught  the 
nomenclature  of  visible  objects,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
bow  notions,  purely  abstract,  can,  for  the  first  time,  be  commu- 
nicated to  them  ?  The  difficulty,  however,  is  in  a  great  degree 
created  by  the  manner  of  considering  it.  It  is,  indeed,  hard 
to  imagine,  how,  by  means  of  any  a  priori  description,  such 
an  idea  as  that  to  which  we  apply  the  name  justice,  could  be 
conveyed  to  an  intelligence,  to  which  it  should  be  new.  It  is 
not  by  such  means  that  it  is  conveyed.  Nor  has  it  been  by 
such  means,  that  we  ourselves  have  learned  to  associate  this 
and  similar  words  with  their  corresponding  ideas.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  are  not  to  be  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
of  science  in  a  day.  They  cannot  plant  their  feet  upon  the 
last  step  of  the  ascent,  but  by  passing  the  intermediate  points. 
There  is  no  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  extremes  of  simplici- 
ty and  difficulty  in  language,  which  it  is  necessary  with  one 
mighty  effi)rt  to  overleap,  or  to  abandon  in  despair  the  hope 
of  those  advantages,  which  artificial  nomenclatures  afford  to 
mankind.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  point,  the  chain  of 
association  is  unbroken,  and,  if  strictly  followed,  will  lead, 
through  every  maze,  into  the  clear  light  of  day. 

From  the  remarks  just  made,  result  the  four  propositions 
(with  the  exception  of  the  last  of  which  the  reason  is  obvious.) 
which  follow  ;  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  fundamental  in 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

I.  Instruction  should  commence,  with  borrowing  from  the 
deaf  and  dumb  themselves  their  own  natural  language  of  pan- 
tomime, in  its  full  extent. 

II.  The  instructer  should  carefully  ascertain  how  far  the 
ideas  of  his  pupils  extend  before  instruction,  and  how  far  they 
are  just:  he  should  know  the  extent,  that  he  may  build  upon 
it,  and  the  limit,  that  he  may  not  exceed  it. 

III.  He  should  avail  himself  of  those  materials,  possessed 
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by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  common  with  us,  to  aid  in  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  system  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  that  represented  by 
the  words  of  our  language. 

IV.  He  must  present  to  the  eye  of  his  pupil,  language  un- 
der a  visible  fonn,  and  under  this  form  must  teach  him  to  as- 
sociate its  terms  directly  with  their  corresponding  ideas. 

To  restore  language  merely  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not 
however,  the  teacher's  only  task.  Language,  as  written,  must 
be  made  to  subserve,  for  him,  all  the  purposes  which  speech 
fulfils  in  the  case  of  other  men.  It  is  the  office  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, not  only  to  afford  an  easy  and  universal  means  of  com- 
munication among  men,  but  also  to  idd  the  conception  and 
arrangement  of  ideas ;  and  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
intellect.  Every  instrument,  it  is  true,  which  shall  answer  the 
first  of  these  ends,  must,  necessarily,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
assist  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence.  But  it  is  not  equally 
true,  that  whatever  instrument  shall  supply  the  intellect  with 
the  means  of  activity,  shall  also  enable  the  individual  who 
employs  it,  freely  to  hold  intercourse  with  other  men  :  since 
the  teacher  may  devise  a  language,  whether  of  action  or  of 
writing,  which  may  be  intelligible  only  to  himself  and  his  pu- 
pil, m  the  present  case,  indeed,  he  might  easily  create  one, 
much  more  easy  of  acquisition,  than  any  which  actually  exists. 
Yet,  as  this  would  but  partially  fulGl  the  purposes  of  his  edu- 
cation, the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  content  to  take  language 
as  it  is,  encumbered  with  all  its  difficulties,  its  anonialies,  its 
phrases  and  its  idioms.  Hence,  in  the  words  of  Degerando, 
'  It  is  necessary  to  put  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  possession  of  the 
common  language  of  his  country,  in  so  effectual  a  manner,  that 
he  may,  first,  find  in  this  instrument  the  means  of  obtaining,  in 
the  highest  possible  degree,  the  mtellectual  culture,  in  which 
he  is  deficient ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  may  afibrd  him  the 
means  of  communication,  the  most  constant  and  general,  with 
his  fellow-men.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  enable  him  to  use 
this  language,  we  must  afford  him  the  material  means,  which 
is,  itself,  of  most  universal  and  familiar  use.' 

Here  are  presented  two  different  species  of  labor  in  the  field 
of  instruction ;  the  one  relating  simply  to  the  material  or  me- 
chanical means,  by  which  language  is  to  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice ;  the  other,  to  the  value  of  language  itself  Thus  early 
does  the  art  begin  to  ramify  ;  and,  from  this  point,  the  systems 
of  instruction,  most  widely  differing,  date  their  divergence. 
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B;  adi^tii^  the  material  fomi  under  vhich  language  ap- 
peals to  tbe  deaf  and  dumb  most  ample,  and  under  irhicb  it 
may  be  most  ea^lj  acquired  by  one  incapable  of  itistinguishing 
between  articulate  souads,  time  is  gained  for  the  more  accu- 
rate  study  of  language  itself;  \rbile,  as  respects  ease  and 
npiditf  of  caoimuaicatioa  with  tbe  worid,  something  is  necea- 
saiily  losL  Bj  cultivating,  oa  tbe  other  band,  a  more  rapid 
means  of  communication,  time  is  wasted  in  an  employment  al- 
most wholly  mechanical ;  while  the  ease  of  intercourse,  con- 
aeqoent  m  such  an  attainment,  will  render  it  a  valuable 
auxiliaiy  to  the  pupil,  in  rectifying  his  knowledge  of  words, 
and  of  the  forms  of  speech  m  ordinary  use  among  his  more  ' 
favored  fellow  beings. 

The  material  instrument  which  first  sufgests  itself,  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  tbe  deaf  and  dumb,  b  writing.  Beiiie  al> 
ready  in  use,  and  generally  understood  in  society,  it  affivds 
all  the  means  absolutely  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication between  man  and  man.  Still  it  is  a  process 
always  laborious,  ollen  exceedingly  inconvenient ;  it  exacts 
a  great  consumption  of  time,  and  requires  him  who  is  depen- 
dent on  it  to  be  always  iiimished  with  the  materials  which  its 
employment  renders  indispensable.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly 
desuable,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  acquire,  if  such  an 
acquisitioo  be  possible,  some  method  more  rapid  than  this,  for 
the  purposes  of  colloquial  intercourse.  Still,  the  nature  of  things 
confines  our  choice  within  narrow  limits.  Writing  and  artificial 
articulation  are  the  only  means  which  present  themselves, 
available  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and,  at  the  same  time,  univer- 
sally intelligible  among  men. 

Tbe  field  is  less  circumscribed,  when  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  second  part  of  our  task,  which  is  that  of  teaching  lan- 
guage itself.  We  may  here  pursue  the  course,  which  nature 
has  made  necessary  in  ordinary  education ;  to  give  the  learner, 
first  a  practical  knowledge  of  language,  and  aftenvnril?  miiilHut- 
ical  instruction  in  its  principles ;  or  we  may  combine  th 
branches  of  instruction  into  one.  The  latter  is  evldc^ 
most  cumbrous  method,  and  tbe  n 
it  is  the  plan  of  Sicard  in  bis  Cou 
the  authority  of  other  respectable 
Either  plan  subdivides  itself  int* 
one  is  logical,  the  other  grammatical. 
of  the  former  to  acquaint  tiie  pupil  w" 
in  diacoune,  and  of  the  other  to  davf 
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Elach  of  these  rami6cations  will  have  two  subordinate  divl* 
sions :  the  former  embracing  the  significations  of  isolated 
words,  and  the  consideration  of  their  combined  value  in  pro- 

Eositions ;  the  latter,  the  elements  of  language  on  the  one 
and,  and  the  principles  of  construction  on  the  other.  Thus 
in  this  second,  and  more  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  four 
distinct  objects  present  themselves. 

Whichever  route,  of  those  distinguished  above,  it  is  deter- 
mined to  pursue,  the  teacher  will  be  more  or  less  at  liberty  to 
make  his  selection  from  among  all  the  different  combinations  of 
means,  which  have  received  the  name  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. He  should  not,  however,  forget  the  influence  of  methods 
upon  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ;  but,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  it  will  belong  to  him,  as  much  to  supply  the 
pupil  with  means  for  self-education,  after  he  is  removed  from 
the  eye  of  the  master,  as  to  convey  positive  knowledge  to  his 
mind,  he  should  rather  choose  those  methods,  which  call  the 
mental  faculties  into  most  active,  continued  and  beneficial  ex- 
ercise. 

There  is  one  other  consideration,  to  which,  in  our  country, 
hardly  sufficient  attention  seems  yet  to  be  paid, — the  adapta- 
tion of  instruction  to  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  in- 
dividual pupils  are  to  be  placed  in  the  world.  To  a  certain 
extent,  indeed,  the  education  of  all  should  be  the  same. 
Morals  and  religion  acknowledge  no  distinction  of  circumstan- 
ces. Language  is  equally  necessary  everywhere.  But  there 
are  certain  usages  of  language,  peculiar  to  certain  occupations 
or  to  certain  localities,  which  require  explanation  ;  and  there 
are  certain  duties,  growing  out  of  particular  relations,  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  For  determining  the  species  of 
individual  instruction,  desirable  in  each  case,  we  have  facilities, 
not  common  to  every  description  of  school ;  since  we  educate 
not  merely  the  minds  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  also  their 
hands.  We  restore  them  to  society,  not  merely  capable  of 
becoming  useful  by  a  second  mechanical  education  ;  but  already 
finished  mechanics.  We  have,  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  their 
destination  in  life,  that  may  guide  us  in  communicating  a  vast 
amount  of  useful  information,  which  they  would  be  long  in 
acquiring  by  chance.  The  difficulty,  in  a  large  institution,  of 
occupying  much  time  in  individual  instruction,  without  injus- 
tice to  the  body  of  the  pupils,  is  indeed  an  obstacle  ;  but  it  is 
not  insurmountable  :  and  the  immense  advantages  which  such 
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institutions  possess  over  those  which  are  limited  in  their  num- 
bers, and  consequently  circumscribed  in  their  means,  might 
afford  an  indemnification,  were  it  otherwise.  The  attention  of 
instructers  in  America  is  especially  called  to  this  circumstance ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  many  opportunities  will  present 
themselves,  for  imparting  individual  instruction  of  this  impor- 
tant nature,  without  internipting  those  exercises  from  which  all 
may  equally  profit.  In  this  respect,  a  system  of  nomencla- 
ture, on  a  plan  presented  to  the  institution  at  Paris  by  M. 
Valade,  one  of  its  instructers,  to  whom  the  subject  was  com- 
mitted, might  prove  eminently  beneficial.  It  consists  in  con- 
structing as  many  vocabularies  as  there  exist  subjects  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  or  occupations  in  life,  arranging  m  each  the 
terms  peculiar  to  itself,  according  to  a  logical  method. 

We  have  now,  in  general  terms,  stated  that  which  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Meth- 
ods must  next  occupy  our  attention,  together  with  the  material 
instruments  which  they  employ,  and  by  the  combination  of 
which  they  are  distinguished  fi*om  one  another.  Since,  however, 
all  methods  equally  propose  to  teach,  or  rathet  to  create  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  a  language,  we  will  first  present  some  prelim- 
inary considerations,  peculiar  to  no  individual  system. 

'  There  is,'  says  Degerando,  *  in  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  a  primitive  and  principal  phenomenon,  to  which  all  oth- 
ers attach  themselves,  and  upon  which  the  creation  and  the 
use  of  our  languages  exercise  a  considerable  influence.  This 
phenomenon,  which  we  will  denominate  intuition,  is  properly 
the  act  by  which  the  mind  beholds  the  objects  of  its  know- 
ledge. Intuition  is,  to  the  human  intelligence,  the  sole  foun- 
tain of  all  light.' 

Intuition  is  of  two  kinds,  distinguished  by  Degerando  as  real, 
and  rational.  The  mind,  by  means  of  the  former,  immediate- 
ly and  directly  perceives  whatever  actually  exists.  This  is  the 
intuition  of  things  and  their  images.  The  other  is  the  percep- 
tion of  conditions  and  relations,  which  subsist  among  notions 
previously  formed.  It  is  the  intuition  of  reflection  and  reason- 
ing. It  is  the  immediate  act  of  judging.  The  objects  of  real 
intuition  pertain  alike  to  the  physical,  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  worlds.  It  is  by  rational  intuition  that  we  seize  the  re- 
sults of  comparison,  perceive  the  connexion  between  truths, 
and  foresee  consequences  in  principles.  It  presides,  therefore, 
in  every  mental  operation. 
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The  exercise  of  rational  intuition  implies  the  presence  of 
objects,  with  respect  to  which  it  may  be  exerted.  Wherever 
real  intuition  exists,  rational  intuition  follows  as  a  consequence. 
It  is  involuntary  ;  and  were  we  able,  by  a  single  effort,  to  grasp 
every  subject  of  thought  in  all  its  minute  particulars,  could  we 
hold  them  up  at  once  to  the  immediate  vision  of  the  mind, 
truths,  which  are  now  the  deductions  of  laborious  reasoning, 
would  become  axioms.  But  the  power  which  we  possess,  of 
thus  directly  contemplating  objects,  is  inadequate  to  such  an 
effort.  It  is  restricted  in  its  operation  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass :  and  were  the  total  of  our  knowledge  limited  to  that 
which  is  strictly  intuitive,  we  should  be  condemned  to  a  la- 
mentable degree  of  intellectual  poverty.  It  is  by  the  aid  of 
the  signs  which  language  affords,  that  we  are  enabled  to  exer- 
cise rational  intuition,  when  the  real  view  of  its  objects  is  no 
longer  possible. 

To  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  a  new  and  complicated  machine, 
we  observe  carefully  all  its  parts.  When  we  recall  the  same 
machine  to  mind,  we  rapidly  retrace  the  image,  not  at  once  of 
the  whole,  but  of  the  individual  parts  successively.  The  idea 
of  this  machine  cannot  be  perfect,  until  the  detail  of  particulars 
is  filled  up.  This,  which  is  the  process  of  real  intuition,  is  at 
once  tardy  and  laborious.  Were  it  necessary  that  the  elements 
of  every  complex  idea  should  be  thus  set  in  array  before  the 
mind,  as  often  as  that  idea  is  recalled,  it  is  evident  that  no  room 
would  remain  for  the  exercise  of  rational  intuition  ;  in  short, 
that  our  reasonings  roust  sink  under  their  own  weight,  and  that 
the  extension  of  our  sphere  of  knowledge,  beyond  the  list  of 
truths  which  receive  the  name  of  axioms,  would  be  impossible. 
But  happily  this  is  not  necessary.  A  single  brief  sign  takes 
the  place  of  a  load  of  details,  and,  like  the  light  and  portable 
representative  of  a  metallic  currency,  enables  us  to  use  our 
wealth,  without  being  encumbered  by  its  weight. 

Names,  further,  enable  us  not  merely  to  dispense  with  this  mass 
of  particulars  ;  but  they  afford  us  the  means,  also,  of  operating 
upon  objects,  which  cannot  be  submitted  to  real  intuition.  Take, 
for  example,  the  word  man.  To  form  a  general  idea  of  man, 
embracing  all  those  properties,  whether  of  mind  or  of  body,  in 
which  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  constantly  resemble  each 
other,  and  rejecting  every  particular,  not  appertaining  to  the 
whole  family,  is  an  acknowledged  impossibility.  Considering 
man  as  a  collective,  rather  than  an  abstract  term,  the  difficulty  is 
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equally  great.  It  is  too  high  an  effort  for  the  mind,  really  and 
at  once  to  conceive  a  clear  and  distinct  image  of  the  various 
races,  ages  and  sexes,  which  go  to  make  up  the  world  of  man- 
kind. Thus  we  perceive,  that,  though  the  terms  of  our  lan- 
guage may  not  always  be  the  names  of  images,  which  the 
mind  can  directly  and  immediately  behold,  they  still  represent 
objects  of  positive  knowledge. 

Signs,  from  their  simplicity,  may  be  immediately  contem- 
plated. The  conditions,  which  were  obscured  by  a  mass  of 
details,  so  long  as  real  objects  were  kept  laboriously  in  view, 
now  stand  prominently  forth.  The  mind  employs  itself  with 
signs  simply,  it  is  true ;  but  in  so  doing,  in  effect,  it  operates 
upon  the  ideas  themselves.  In  this  manner  it  advances 
gradually  to  the  formation  of  notions,  which,  like  the  example 
above,  are  beyond  the  limit  of  real  intuition. 

To  pursue  this  subject  farther,  would  draw  us  aside  from 
our  main  design,  which  is  to  introduce  the  principle,  that  in- 
struction in  language  should  be  founded  upon  the  observation 
and  study  of  real  objects, — that  words  should  only  appear, 
when  the  real  acquisition  of  knowledge  renders  them  necessary. 
This  principle  is  a  simple  one,  but  its  reason  lies  deeper  than 
would  at  first  be  imagined.  It  is,  that  from  this  very  primitive 
observation,  by  refinements  more  or  less  extended,  have  sprung 
all  the  terms  of  language.  They  are  the  landmarks  established 
by  the  mind,  to  note  its  progress,  and  assist  in  directing  its 
course,  as  it  advances  beyond  the  boundary  of  real  intuition. 
As  ideas  without  words  are  a  possession  of  little  value  ;  so 
words  without  ideas  are  worse  than  useless,  yet  how  many 
words  do  children  acquire  by  rote,  which,  because  they  utter, 
,  they  are  presumed  to  understand. 

A  method  of  instruction,  resting  strictly  upon  the  principle 
of  intuition,  is  by  no  means  as  easy  in  practice,  as  it  appears 
in  theory.  There  is  so  great  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
overleap  details,  especially  when  they  are  familiar  and  simple, 
that  the  teacher  will  often  find  himself  involuntarily  leading  his 
pupil,  by  strides  too  rapid  for  his  unpractised  steps. 

But,  much  more  frequently,  this  principle  fails  to  receive 
diie  attention  in  the  school-room,  from  ignorance  or  wilful  ne- 
glect. It  is  to  restore  it  to  its  rightful  preeminence,  and  to 
compel  a  universal  and  practical  acknowledgement  of  its  para- 
mount importance,  that  the  efforts  of  modern  reformers  in 
education  are  chiefly  exerted. 
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In  applying  the  principle  of  intuition  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  perceive  at  once  the  importance,  the 
necessity  even,  of  some  system  of  nomenclature,  which  shall 
follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  genealogical  succession  of 
ideas ;  that  order,  in  which  each  idea  naturally  suggests  its 
succession,  and  hence,  also,  of  course,  explains  it.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  clearness,  which  such  an  arrangement  is  adapted 
to  create  in  the  ideas  of  the  learner,  the  labor  of  instruction, 
by  means  of  it,  is  very  materially  economized.  We  have  a 
measure  of  the  pupil's  attainments  in  the  number  of  words 
which  he  has  acquired  ;  and  thus  we  know  where  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  details,  which  have  already  been  made  familiar. 
The  words,  which  the  learner  successively  adds  to  his  vocabu- 
lary, constitute  a  kind  of  mechanical  power,  to  aid  in  extend- 
ing the  circle  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  far  otherwise,  where 
words  arei  taught  as  chance  may  direct.  The  same  series  of 
particulars  must  be  actually  presented  to  the  mind  in  repeated 
instances,  and  without  the  pauses  and  points  of  repose,  pre- 
sented by  the  successive  steps  of  a  judiciously  arranged  system. 
The  mind  is,  in  consequence,  encumbered  by  its  burthen ; 
its  ultimate  ideas  are  indistinct  and  vague;  and  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  possess  the  knowledge  which  it  has  acquired,  since, 
in  too  many  instances,  it  will  be  diffident  of  the  truth  of  its 
conceptions.  Still,  a  system  of  nomenclature,  arranged  on  the 
principle  above  suggested,  is  perhaps  an  impracticable  creation  ; 
at  least  if  it  is  designed  to  embrace  the  great  body  of  words, 
which  compose  a  language.  It  is  an  ideal  perfection,  to  which 
we  can  only  approximate.  Particular  sciences  afford  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  desideratum  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  this  can  ever  be  attained  in  that  portion  of  a  language, 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  exactness  of  mathematical  defini- 
tion. 

The  processes  which  may  be  employed  to  explain  the  sig- 
nification of  words  are  various.  They  are  classified  by  De- 
gerando  under  the  heads  of  familiar  and  philosophic. 

Of  the  first  class,  tbe  most  simple  and  the  most  certain  is 
the  indication  of  the  object  itself  This  is  applicable  only  to 
sensible  objects,  and  only  to  the  small  number  of  these,  which 
may  chance  to  be  present.  It  is  the  process  with  which  it  is 
expedient  to  commence  instruction ;  since  it  exacts  the  least 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  may  best  serve  to  give  him 
a  notion  of  the  nature  of  artificial  nomenclature. 
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The  second  method  is  description,  second  in  simplicity,  and, 
consequently,  in  facility  of  comprehension.  This  is  still  con- 
fined to  the  material  world.  It  requires  careful  attention,  on 
the  part  of  the""  instructer,  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
objects,  and  skill  in  so  exhibiting  them,  as  to  recall  the  image 
of  the  object  intended,  with  certainty  and  distinctness. 

But  when  intellectual  or  moral  notions  are  the  subject  of 
instruction,  it  becomes  a  more  difficult  task,  either  to  recall  a 
familiar  idea,  or  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  conception  of  one 
which  is  new.  The  process  of  comparison  with  objects 
pertaining  to  the  physical  world  here  presents  itself.  To  this 
process  mankind  are  compelled  to  resort,  whenever  the  dearth 
of  language  denies  to  thought  a  representative  universally 
understood.  Thus,  it  ha9  been  observed  of  language  in  its 
infancy,  that  it  abounds  in  metaphor,  and  constantly  resorts  to 
the  world  of  sense  for  illustrations ^  in  default  of  nam^s.  Such 
comparison  is,  however,  a  mode  of  explanation  little  to  be 
relied  on  ;  since  it  affords,  at  best,  but  a  clue  to  the  idea  ;  and 
leaves  so  much  to  the  imagination,  tliat  it  may  mislead,  almost 
as  often  as  it  proves  a  faithful  guide. 

Another,  and,  when  well  directed,  much  more  certain  method, 
is  that  of  examples.  But  this  fails,  in  many  instances,  to  limit 
the  idea  with  neatness  and  precision.  Examples,  while  they 
involve  the  notion  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate,  are 
encumbered  also  with  circumstances,  which  it  is  important  to 
suppress.  They  must  be  multiplied  in  such  a  way,  that  their 
comparison  may  clearly  distinguish  whatever  is  accidental,  and 
leave  the  mind  to  fasten  only  upon  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  idea  to  be  communicated.  The  difficulty  of  so  selecting 
examples,  as  completely  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  renders  this 
method  often  as  uncertain,  as  it  is  evidently  laborious. 

Of  philosophic  methods,  the  first  which  presents  itself  is 
definition  a  priori.  It  is  the  nature  of  such  a  definition  to 
present  the  genus  to  which  an  idea  may  be  referred,  along 
with  the  specific  characteristics  which  limit  its  extent.  This 
species  of  definition  is  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  It  is  the  method  of  synthesis,  which,  however  well 
adapted  to  systematize  and  classify  knowledge  already  acquir- 
ed, is  by  no  means  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  a  learner. 

The  same  objection  is  not  applicable  to  that  kind  of  defini- 
tion denominated  indirect.  This  method  consists  in  deter- 
mining an  idea  by  those  which  circumscribe  it,  or  by  its  con- 
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trasts.  The  latter  is  the  means  of  indirect  definition,  most 
extensively  applicable.  Still,  this  method  supposes  some- 
thing already  known  ;  and  can  only  be  employed  where  such 
a  condition  exists. 

There  is  another  method,  denominated  by  Degerando,  that 
of  expositions,  or  definitions  a  posteriori.  It  is  a  process  of 
analysis,  by  which  an  idea  is  traced  from  its  origin ;  the  ele- 
ments of  a  complex  notion  enumerated  ;  the  objects  from 
which  an  abstraction  is  detached,  assembled  and  compared ; 
or  the  terms  of  a  relation  brought  distinctly  to  view,  disen- 
cumbered of  extraneous  circumstances. 

There  remains  a  fourth  method,  which  is  that  of  induction. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding,  in  that,  here,  the  pupil 
is  led  to  act  for  himself.  Instead  of  receiving  fit>m  the  instruc- 
ter,  the  exposition  of  an  idea,  he  is  placed  in  a  situation,  in 
which  the  several  steps  of  that  process  are  the  result  of  his 
own  reflection.  The  art  of  the  master  is  exercised,  not  in 
conveying  a  meaning,  but  in  calling  forth  the  independent  ac- 
tion of  the  pupil,  and  guiding  him  indirectly  in  the  right  path. 

These  are  the  means  which,  either  singly  or  in  combination, 
the  instructer  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  adopt,  whatever 
may  be  the  particular  system  to  which  he  has  attached  him- 
self, in  imparting  to  his  pupils  a  knowledge  of  language. 

Systems  classify  themselves  according  to  the  different  de- 
grees of  importance  which  they  attach,  respectively,  to  the 
different  instruments,  which  may  be  made  to  fulfil  the  office 
of  speech.  These  instruments  are  five  in  number;  viz.  de- 
sign, the  language  of  action,  dactylology,  alphabetic  writing, 
and  the  labial  alphabet,  accompanied  by  artificial  pronunciation. 
The  principle  of  classification  will  be  more  readily  compre- 
hended, after  a  brief  examination  of  each  of  these  particulars, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  beneficially  employed. 

A  radical  distinction  must  here  be  noticed,  according  to 
which  the  instruments,  just  enumerated,  arrange  themselves 
under  two  heads  ;  to  wit,  those  which  more  properly  repre- 
sent ideas,  and  those  which  represent  words  merely.  To  the 
former  description  belong  design  and  the  language  of  action  ;  to 
the  latter,  writing,  dactylology,  and  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets. 

The  utility  of  design  would,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  simple  interpretation  of  the  nomenclature  of  visible 
objects.  A  little  consideration  will  show,  however,  that  the 
resources,  which  it  ofiers  to  the  teacher,  are  much  more  ex- 
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tended.  Actions,  conditions,  qualities,  relations,  are  all  capa- 
ble of  being  depicted ;  and  hence  verbs,  adjectives  and  pre- 
positions  are  within  its  province. 

M.  B6bian  has  availed  himself  of  its  facilities  to  explain  the 
use  of  the  articles,  the  formation  of  abstract  nouns,  and  the 
degrees  of  comparison.  It  is  easilv  applicable  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  passions  and  emotions,  by  imitating  the  traces  of  their 
efl^ts  in  the  countenance  and  attitude.  By  means  of  alle- 
gory, it  may  be  apj)lied  to  the  illustration  of  notions  still  more 
reGned.  There  exists  no  subject,  however  removed  from  the 
domain  of  sense,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  its  aid  mav  not 
be  invoked.  Systems  have  been  built  upon  the  use  of  this 
instrument  alone.  It  has  been  made  the  basis  even  of  reli- 
gious instruction.  It  was  by  means  of  pictures  and  diagrams, 
that  Father  Vanin,  an  instructer  at  Paris  before  the  time 
of  De  I'Ep^e,  attempted  even  to  expound  the  mysterious  doc- 
trines of  tne  Incarnation,  and  of  a  Triune  God.  The  result  of 
his  efforts  was,  however,  very  unsatisfactory.  M.  Saboureux 
de  Fontenay,  one  of  his  pupils,  afterwards  highly  distinguished 
under  the  tutelage  of  Pereir6,  speaks  thus  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  his  own  mind.  '  I  believed  that  God  the  Father 
was  a  venerable  old  man,  residing  in  the  heavens ;  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  dove,  surrounded  with  light ;  that  the  Devil 
was  a  hideous  monster,  dwelling  in  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
&c.  Thus  I  possessed  sensible,  material,  mechanical  ideas  of 
religion.' 

Such  a  recital  might  shake  our  faith  in  the  utility  of  em- 
blematic explanations,  as  applied  to  moral  or  religious  notions, 
did  we  not  perceive  that  the  result  in  this  case  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  original  error,  which  made  design  the  great 
instrument  of  instruction.  A  proper  distinction  must  be  observed 
in  the  mode  of  its  use  ;  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
with  regard  to  which  it  is  employed.  Whatever  is  material  may 
be  directly  explained  by  design ;  and  this  instrument  may, 
here,  be  implicitly  relied  on  with  security.  That  which  per- 
tains to  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  can  only  be  iUtistrat- 
ed  by  visible  metaphorical  representations ;  which  though  lia- 
ble to  mislead  when  made  the  principal  dependence,  impart, 
nevertheless,  a  very  happy  light  to  difficult  notions,  when 
used  as  accessoiy  to  other  more  certain  means. 

The  great  utility  of  design  consists  in  the  economy  of  time, 
which  it  introduces  into  the  system  of  instruction ;  and  in  the 
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certainty  and  precision,  which  (whenever  enaployed  not  in  an 
emblematic,  but  an  absolute  sense)  it  imparts  to  the  ideas  con- 
veyed. A  picture  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  definition 
of  a  single  word.  It  may  represent  a  proposition.  It  may 
be  made  to  explain  the  different  usages  of  language  ;  and  here 
is  one  of  the  great  advantages,  which  this  instrument  possesses, 
for  the  instructer. 

Design  may  even  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
symbolical  language,  which,  judiciously  used,  may  become  of 
great  utility.  It  may  undergo  the  reductions,  which  we  have 
explained  as  taking  place,  in  the  living  design  of  pantomime. 
It  will  thus,  indeed,  lose  its  character  for  exact  imitation  ;  and 
possibly,  more  or  less  approach  an  arbitrary  form.  Still  the 
reductions  will  take  place  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil ;  and  the 
resulting  figures  will  continue  to  be  intelligible,  even  though 
every  trace  of  analogy  should  vanish.  It  is  thus  that  hiero- 
glyphic and  symbolic  writing  of  every  kind  originates.  Never- 
theless, analogy  may  be  preserved,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  rapidity  of  execution.  A  language  of  this  nature,  how- 
ever, must  be  sparingly  used.  It  should,  if  employed  at  all, 
be  employed  only  as  one  additional  means  of  explaining  that 
of  speech,  which  it  is  all-important  for  the  pupil  to  acquire. 

The  use  of  design  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  a  subject  which  has  notyet  received  from  teachers  the  at- 
tention which  it  merits.  The  resources,  afforded  by  this  in- 
strument, have  not  been  fully  developed,  nor  well  understood, 
even  by  those  who  have  employed  it  most  in  practice.*  The 
Abb6  de  I'Ep^e  rejected  it  entirely.  In  this  country  it  has 
been  principally  employed,  in  defining  the  nomenclature  of 
visible  objects.  A  system  of  designs,  judiciously  chosen  and 
judiciously  arranged,  is  exceedingly  to  be  desired.     The  task 

*  In  these  remarks  we  have,  perhaps,  done  injustice  to  M.  Piroux, 
the  able  director  of  tlie  Institution  at  Nancy.  A  series  of  designs  has 
been  projected  by  that  gentleman,  intended  to  exhibit  objects  qualities, 
reflations,  actions  and  states  of  being ;  and  to  afford  visible  illustrations 
of  formulas  of  language,  considerably  involved.  Thus,  sentences  like 
the  following  are  explained  by  single  pictures:  'A  woman  who  is 
carrying  a  child  in  her  arms,'  *  A  dog,  which  is  chasing  a  hare  across  a 
plain.'  The  object  of  M.  Piroux  is,  chiefly,  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
education,  by  furnishing  the  means  for  primary  instruction,  in  the  com- 
mon schools  or  within  the  family  circle,  before  admission  into  a 
special  institution.  He  would  have  his  books  universally  distributed, 
at  the  public  expense.    But  one  number,  we  believe,  has  yet  appeared. 
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.  of  preparing  such  a  series,  is  not  indeed  one  of  small  magnitude. 
Of  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made,  and  the  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  in  Europe,  no  one  seems  to  have 
met  with  universal  approbation.  Hardly  has  any  one  found 
an  advocate  beyond  the  original  proposer.  Still  an  imperfect 
system  is  better  than  none,  and  we  cannot  refrain,  here,  from 
recommending  to  the  instructers  in  America  an  effort  in 
concert,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  language  of  action  is  of  essential  importance  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  No  system  can  dispense 
with  the  employment  of  this  instrument.  Its  necessity,  as  a 
first  means  of  communication,  between  the  master  and  the 
pupil,  is  an  axiom  ;  and  is  the  substance  of  the  first  fundament- 
al principle  of  the  art.  Still  no  question  has  been  more  vigo- 
rously discussed,  than  that  of  the  extent  to  which  this  means 
should  be  employed  in  instruction,  and  of  the  degree  of  devel- 
opment which  should  be  given  to  it  as  a  language. 

That  the  language  of  action  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
system,  and  advanced  to  the  perfection  of  spoken  language, 
is  a  truth  self-evident,  at  least  to  those,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  its  use. 

No  one  can  doubt,  that,  were  a  whole  people  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  to  exist  together  from  generation  to  generation, 
they  would  construct  a  Visible  language,  equally  copious,  and 
equally  perfect  with  the  languages  now  in  use  ;  nor  that  they 
would  add  to  this  a  corresponding  system  of  ideographic 
writing.  But  this  perfection  could  only  exist  in  a  state  of  high 
intellectual  cultivation.  Language  being  simply  the  nomencla- 
ture of  ideas,  its  copiousness  must  always  be  the  measure  of 
their  multiplication.  Supposing  the  language  of  action,  there- 
fore, to  have  attained  an  extent  comparable  to  that  of  speech ; 
we  must  suppose  also  a  corresponding  development  of  in- 
tellect, and  a  corresponding  accumulation  of  knowledge  in 
those  with  whom  it  originates. 

Such  a  language  would,  of  course,  be  far  from  being  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  they  exist.  Its 
signs,  to  them,  would  be  without  meaning;  except  so  far  as 
the  limited  circle  of  their  ideas  extends.  It  was,  nevertheless, 
the  notion  of  De  I'Epee,  a  notion  adopted  by  his  illustrious 
successor,  that  to  extend  the  vocabulary  of  signs,  until  it  is 
made  to  correspond  with  that  of  spoken  language,  is  all  that  is 
wanting,  to  reduce  the  labor  of  instruction  to  a  mere  process 
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of  translation.  He  conceived  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  might 
acquire  a  first  language,  by  the  same  process  which  enables  us 
to  acquire  a  second  and  a  third.  But  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, plausible  as  it  appears,  there  is  a  radical  error.  We  have 
already  seen,  that  what  is  peculiar  in  this  art  consists,  not  in 
the  imposition  of  signs  upon  ideas,  but  in  conducting  the  pupil 
to  the  formation  of  the  ideas  themselves.  A  language  of  action 
may  be,  indeed,  devised  and  taught,  which,  in  conformity  with 
the  views  of  De  I'Epfie  and  Sicard,  shall  strictly  correspond, 
even  in  its  grammatical  forms,  with  that  of  speech.  This  lan- 
guage may  be  translated  into  that  of  speech  or  writing;  yet,  after 
all,  the  process  may  prove  merely  mechanical ;  and  we  shall 
have  accomplished  nothing  toward  the  removal  of  the  real 
diflSculty.  From  personal  observation,  we  can,  in  fact,  bear 
witness  to  the  possibility  of  dictating  to  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons complicated  sentences,  embracing  the  most  serious  gram- 
matical difficulties,  and  of  obtaining  from  them  the  corres- 
ponding words,  properly  arranged ;  while  they,  themselves, 
are  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending  that  which  they  have 
produced. 

Let  us  look  at  this  subject  in  the  light  of  reason.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  present  themselves  before  us,  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
comprised  within  narrow  limits ;  and  for  these  they  have 
usually  corresponding  signs.  Our  task  is  to  multiply  these 
ideas.  It  will  not  suffice  merely  to  extend  the  vocabulary. 
Each  addition  to  the  list  of  signs  must  represent  some  reality, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  made  a  part  of  the  pupil's  knowledge. 
LfCt  us  suppose  our  efiTorts  successful  in  extending  the  circle  of 
that  knowledge  but  a  single  step.  We  have  communicated 
one  notion,  to  which  the  learner  was  previously  a  stranger.  It 
remains  to  impose  a  sign  upon  this  notion.  Whether  this  sign 
shall  be  a  word  or  an  action  is  for  us  to  choose.  If  an  action, 
then  translation  must  follow.  Why  this  circuitous  route  ?  Is 
any  thing  gained  by  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not  some- 
thing lost  ?  We  desire  to  make  our  own  language  the  medi- 
um, to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  only  of  communication  but  of 
thought.  This  is  among  our  fundamental  principles.  How 
can  we  more  successfully  attain  this  end,  than  by  giving 
him  but  a  single  sign  for  each  new  idea  ;  and  that  sign,  one 
appertaining  to  the  class  which  we  desire  him  to  adopt  ? 

But,  again,  the  imposition  of  signs  upon  words,  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e  be  adopted,  must  take  place^  in 
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many  instaDces,  without  a  careful  determination  of  the  corres- 
ponding idea.  Otherwise  there  can  be  no  translation,  worthy 
of  the  name  ;  but  only  a  double  imposition  of  signs  upon  the 
same  idea,  constituting  a  load  cumbrous  to  the  memory,  and 
dividing  the  attention  between  synonymous  terms.  If  signs  of 
action  on  the  other  hand  be  instituted,  which  are  in  themselves 
insignificant,  they  may  be  productive  of  very  bad  consequences. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  person  is  accustomed  to  recognise  nothing 
in  his  language  which  has  not  meaning.  He  does  not,  and  he 
cannot,  suspect  insignificancy  in  any  sign.  To  that,  therefore, 
which  is  intended  to  represent  an  idea  above  his  capacity,  he 
attaches  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  an  idea  in  the  nature  of  things 
erroneous.  By  giving,  then,  to  his  language  the  degree  of 
development  aimed  at  by  De  I'Ep^e,  the  master  is  sure  to  en- 
cumber him  with  a  mass,  either  of  useless,  or  of  unintelligible 
signs, — useless,  in  the  first  instance,  when  we  consider  that  it 
is  in  words,  and  not  in  pantomime,  that  we  desire  him  to  think ; 
unintelli^ble,  in  the  second,  when  we  remember  that  these 
signs  are  imposed  upon  no  real  basis.  In  the  one  case,  we 
thwart  our  own  principal  design ;  in  the  other,  we,  at  best, 
bewilder  the  learner. 

Signs,  established  in  the  manner  considered  above,  have  re- 
ceived the  appellation  methodical.  It  was  the  favorite  labor 
of  Sicard  to  systematize  and  perfect  them.  In  spite  of  the 
disadvantage  inseparable  from  their  use,  pupils,  distinguished 
for  their  attainments,  have  been  produced  by  the  masters  who . 
have  employed  them  ;  but  this  circumstance  serves  only  to 
demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  masters  themselves. 

In  determining  how  far  the  language  of  action  may  be  really 
useful  in  facilitating  instruction,  we  must  consider  it  in  the 
several  stages  in  which  it  is  intelligible  to  the  pupil ;  in  which, 
in  fact, it  is  his  own  work  ;  guided,  it  may  be,  by  the  teacher; 
but  not  reduced,  as  the  theory  of  methodical  signs  presumes, 
to  conformity  with  a  language,  which  must  be  understood  be- 
fore the  conformity  can  be  comprehended.  Great  imperfec- 
tion must  be  expected  in  the  signs  which  are  the  creation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  person  himself.  These  signs  may  be 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  master.  In  fact,  in  an 
institution  where  numbers  are  collected  together,  a  more 
philosophical  system,  the  joint  production  of  teachers  and 
pupils  win  be  early  established ;  and  will  be  adopted  by  each 
pupil  on  his  arrival.     It  is  hardly  possible,  with  every  individ- 
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ual,  to  follow  out  a  series  of  lessons,  by  which  he  may  be 
guided,  from  a  more  accurate  understanding  of  things,  to  a 
more  correct  mode  of  expression  concerning  them.  He  aban- 
dons his  own  signs  for  those  which  he  finds  actually  in  use,  not 
because  they  appear  to  him  more  appropriate,  but  because 
they  are  universally  intelligible.  Still  his  own  individual 
signs  will  be  carefully  observed  by  the  instructer ;  since  they 
am)rd  a  valuable  means  of  penetrating  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, of  discovering  how  far  his  ideas  of  things  are  just,  of  de- 
termining the  degree  of  his  intellectual  development,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  limit  of  his  capacity. 

The  language  of  action,  rectified  as  above  by  the  care  of  the 
teacher,  will  be  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  as  afiTording  the 
means  of  instruction  by  translation.  But,  by  the  freedom 
of  communication  which  it  establishes,  it  will  also  render  the 
pupil,  in  a  measure,  the  architect  of  his  own  intellectual  edi- 
fice ;  for  it  will  enable  him  to  profit  by  his  own  independent 
reflection.  He  possesses  the  means  of  interrogating  his  mas- 
ter,— a  means  which  he  will  not  fail  to  employ. 

Still  this  language  has  its  disadvantages,  which,  so  long  as  it 
aspires  to  the  character  of  a  self-interpreting  instrument  of 
thought,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  its  elements. 
These  elements  are  threefold ;  consisting,  first,  in  the  copies 
of  those  spontaneous  expressions,  by  which  the  emotions  of 
the  soul  manifest  themselves  to  sight ;  secondly,  in  imitations 
of  external  nature,  whether  of  objects  or  of  actions ;  and, 
thirdly,  in  that  species  of  figurative  descriptions,  by  which, 
alone,  that  which  is  ideal  can  be  made  to  assume  a  material 
form.  These  will  evidently  be  intelligible,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  here  arranged.  With  regard  to  the  first,  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  The  second,  less  self-explanatory,  may 
still  be  rendered  sufficiently  complete  to  be  comprehended. 
The  third,  however,  are  liable  to  greater  uncertainty  ;  and,  in 
more  cases  than  one,  when  in  practice  they  introduce  no  ob- 
scurity, may  be  presumed  to  borrow  something  of  their  signifi- 
cancy  from  tacit  convention. 

An  important  use  of  signs  in  the  explication  of  language, 
consists  in  a  species  of  definition,  corresponding  to  circumlocu- 
tion in  speech.  This  will  find  its  place,  where  direct  transla- 
tion is  impossible ;  a  case,  which  the  poverty  of  the  language 
of  action,  in  those  signs  which  directly  correspond  to  ideas, 
will  render  of  frequent  occurrence.     The  Thiorie  des  Signes 
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of  the  Abbe  Sicard  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  such  cir- 
cumlocutions. Id  this  respect,  a  reference  to  that  work  may 
be  occasionally  useful  to  the  instructer ;  since  it  contains  the 
most  happy  combinations  of  signs,  to  which  the  experience  of 
that  distinguished  master  had  led  him.  Still,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  species  of  definition,  there  is  room  for  great  variety. 
In  the  employment  of  it,  the  teacher  must  avoid  a  servile  de- 
pendence upon  any  guide,  however  able.  He  must  stand 
ready  to  seize  the  advantages,  which  accident  may  throw  in  his 
way ;  and  which,  though  they  exist  but  for  a  moment,  are 
often  more  valuable  than  the  results  of  laborious  study. 

The  importance  of  the  sign  language  has  perhaps  been  es- 
timated equally  above  and  below  its  merits.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  encomiasts  have  spared  no  term  in  its  praise ;  those  > 
on  the  other,  who  discountenance  its  use,  have  been  quite  as 
unqualified  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  its  condemnation. 
The  controversies  which  have,  in  consequence,  arisen,  have 
been  sustained  with  a  pertinacity,  not,'  perhaps,  the  less  de- 
termined, that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  neither  party  has 
fully  understood  the  other.  Among  the  advocates  oi  the  sign 
language,  the  impression  has  been  very  general,  that  their  op- 
ponents were  disposed  absolutely  to  reject  pantomime  in  every 
form.  Against  such  a  rejection,  reason  and  common  sense 
alike  protest.  The  opposite  party,  on  the  contrary,  have 
spent  their  strength  in  combating  the  system  of  methodical 
signs ;  and  have  fallen  into  the  natural  error,  of  confounding 
with  this  system  those  signs  which  are  merely  the  result  of 
reduction.  The  division  is  sufficiently  wide,  even  when  right- 
ly understood,  but  erroneous  views  have  rendered  it  still  wider. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  our  first  fundamental  principle,  to 
employ,  for  purposes  of  instruction,  the  entire  language  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb ;  embracing  all  signs  whatever,  which  have  a 
meaning  for  him,  and  which,  whether  natural  or  not,  may  be 
denominated  colloquial.  Still  it  is  the  suggestion  of  reason, 
that,  when  these  have  fulfilled  their  purpose,  and  have  found, 
by  translation,  their  equivalents  in  spoken  language,  they  should 
thenceforth  yield  their  places  to  words.  To  continue  their 
use  is  practically  to  deny  another  of  our  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  one  of  the  highest  importance,  viz.  that  language 
should  be  made  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  what  it  is  to  other  men, 
— ^the  instrument  of  thought ;  for  it  is  to  render  language  sub- 
ordinate to  pantomime,  to  make  it  the  representative  of  a  rep- 
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reseDtative,  and  cause  it  to  remain  for  the  dumb  what  the 
learned  languages  are  to  us.  In  that  case  he  will  continue, 
perhaps  forlifey  to  be  a  mere  translator,  whether  in  conversation 
he  occupy  the  place  of  the  speaker,  or  of  the  person  addressed. 
If  we  would,  in  any  case,  admit  a  departure  from  the  strictness 
of  the  rule  here  laid  down,  it  should  be  only  in  the  applica- 
tion of  sicns  to  the  exercises  of  religious  worsnip  ;  whicn,  in  a 
large  institution,  cannot  otherwise  be  rendered  universally  in- 
telugible. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  signs,  we  take  occasion  to  al- 
lude to  an  attempt,  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  of  the  accom- 
plished Professor,  M .  Bebian  of  Paris,  to  reduce  the  language 
of  action  to  writing.*  The  almost  infinite  variety  of  gesture 
and  expression  of  which  this  language  is  composed,  might  seem 
to  defy  any  effort  to  resolve  it  into  elements,  corresponding, 
even  remotely,  in  point  of  .simplicity,  to  the  alphabetic  charac- 
ters of  ordinary  writing.  M.  Bebian  has,  however,  at  least 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  such  a  resolution.  He  has 
devised  a  set  of  characters  to  indicate  the  members  of  the 
body,  another  set  to  represent  the  varieties  of  motion,  and  a 
third,  denominated  physiognomic  points,  to  denote  expression. 
The  whole  may  be  acquired  in  a  brief  space,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  analogies  according  to  which  they  are  construct- 
ed, without  imposing  a  very  severe  burthen  upon  the  memory. 
The  utility  of  this  system  must  depend,  however,  very  much 
upon  the  prominence  which  is  assigned  to  the  language  of  ac- 
tion, as  an  instrument  of  instruction  ;  and,  accordingly,  if  the 
views  which  we  have  expressed  be  correct,  will  be  very 
limited. 

Mimography  might,  nevertheless,  be  advantageously  employ- 
ed in  the  correspondence  of  instructers,  when  communicating 
on  the  subject  of  signs  which  ordinary  language  would  fail  to 
describe  with  sufficient  precision.  It  might  thus  afibrd  a 
means  of  comparison  between  the  signs  in  use  in  different  in- 
stitutions ;  and  hence  become  the  means  of  contributing  to 
their  perfection,  and  introducing  general  uniformity  among 
them.  The  want  of  uniformity,  which  at  present  exists  in  the 
difierent  schools,  is  indeed  remarkable.  Experienced  teachers, 
in  passing  from  one  to  another,  find  themselves  frequently  un- 

*  Mmogniq}h%ef  au  essai  d*  4crUure  mtmigtif,  profnrt  h  r^^tdariser  U 
langage  des  tovrda-mnets.    Paris,  18S^. 
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able  to  comprehend  the  novel  dialect  to  which  they  are  btro- 
duced.  Thb,  indeed,  is  not  the  case  in  America,  where  all 
the  existing  schools  may  be  considered  shoots  from  the  Royal 
Institution  at  Paris ;  and  where  the  signs  in  use  may  be  traced, 
in  the  instance  of  each,  to  that  source.  We  are  informed  by 
M.  Vaysse,  formerly  an  instructer  in  that  celebrated  school, 
and  at  present  connected  with  the  institution  at  New  York, 
that  as  little  difference  is  perceptible  between  the  sign  dialects 
of  New  York  and  Paris,  as  between  those  of  Hartford  and 
New  York.  The  case  is  very  different  in  Europe.  M.  Re- 
coing  informs  us,  that,  observing  some  pupils  at  the  Royal 
Institution  recitinz  a  prayer,  he  requested  of  their  teacher  an 
bterprecation.  '  I  do  not  understand  it,'  was  the  reply.  ^  It 
is  a  prayer  taught  them  by  M.  Gondelin.'  M.  Gondelin  had 
been  a  few  months  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  had, 
thus,  it  seems,  employed  a  system  of  signs,  unintelligible  even 
to  his  associates.  But  if  the  language  of  signs  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  designed  to  give  place,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  another  means  of  communication,  the 
advantage  of  uniformity  is  hardly  appreciable.  Intelligibility 
is  the  aU-important  condition,  and  any  system  of  signs,  fulfill- 
ing this  condition,  without  violating  propriety,  is  of  as  much 
advantage  as  any  other. 

Of  the  class  of  instruments,  the  office  of  which  is  merely  to 
exhibit  uords  under  a  material  form,  writing  first  demands 
consideration ;  since  this  is  indispensable,  and  this,  alone,  is 
sufficient  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  for  which  such  an  instru- 
ment is  desired.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition  here 
laid  down,  however,  many  respectable  instructors  have  with- 
held their  assent.  Written  language,  in  their  estimation,  must 
always  occupy  a  secondary  rank.  It  must  constitute  the  re- 
presentative of  some  more  privileged  instrument,  standing  be- 
tween it  and  the  ideas,  with  which  it  is  presumed  unsuited  to 
be  directly  associated.  This  instrument  is  found  in  methodi- 
cal signs,  or  artificial  pronunciation  and  the  labial  alphabet,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  instructer. 

The  reasoning  intended  to  depreciate  writing  as  an  instru- 
ment of  thought,  seems  hardly  to  afford  anything  sufficiently 
tangible  to  merit  a  very  labored  reply.  It  is  nothing  to  say, 
that  we  ourselves  are  unaccustomed  to  employ  the  images  of 
written  signs,  in  conducting  mental  operations.  We  employ 
such  signs  as  habit  has  rendered  familiar ;  but  they  are  signs, 
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of  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  never  avail  themselves.  For 
we  must  remember,  that,  with  whatever  labor  and  success  we 
may  bring  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  imitate  sounds,  and  read  the 
fleeting  characters  which  appear  in  succession  upon  the  lips  of 
a  speaker,  speech,  to  them,  can  never  be  what  speech  is  to 
us.  Hearing  is  not  restored  with  articulation,  or  with  the 
power  of  reading  on  the  lips.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  then,  can 
never  possess  that  species  of  signs,  intermediate  between  ideas 
and  written  words,  with  which  our  ideas  are  associated.  The 
movements  of  the  lips  are  to  them  visible,  not  audible  signs  ; 
and  written  words  are  nothing  more.  But  argument  is  unne- 
cessary, where  the  evidence  of  facts  is  at  hand. 

The  ideo«;raphic  portion  of  the  Chinese  writing  is  a  case 
in  point.  And  it  is  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  associate  ideas  with  words  for  which  they  have 
no  determinate  sign.     For  them  writing  is  truly  ideographic. 

In  the  controversy  which  arose  between  the  champion  of 
articulation^  Heinicke,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Abbe  de 
l'Epe6,  on  the  other,  when  the  latter  appealed  to  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  an  objection  was  raised  by  the  former, 
the  most  serious,  perhaps,  that  can  be  suggested,  to  disprove 
the  practicability  of  rendering  written  language  the  direct  re- 
presentative of  thought,  and  the  instrument  oi  intellectual  op- 
erations. Starting  from  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  simpli- 
city is  essential  to  the  utility  of  signs;  a  principle  already 
illustrated  in  the  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  subject 
of  intuition  ;  Heinicke  proceeded  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as 
written  words,  being  composed  of  alphabetic  characters,  are 
devoid  of  this  quality,  a  less  complex  system  is  necessary  to 
be  interposed  between  them  and  ideas.  This  is,  however,  to 
make  an  assumption,  contradicted  by  the  observation,  w^hich 
we  are  able  to  make,  upon  the  phenomena  of  our  own  minds. 
Persons,  edifices,  numberless  objects,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  a  variety  of  particulars,  present  themselves  as  units 
to  our  recollection.  Words,  even  of  many  syllables,  a  case 
perfectly  parallel  to  that  under  consideration,  have  for  us  no 
troublesome  multiplicity  of  parts.  We  recognise  in  them  but 
a  single  sign.  They  float  along  the  current  of  our  thoughts, 
without  obscuring  its  clearness,  or  arresting  its  progress.  Thus 
alphabetic  characters  combine,  to  produce,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  signs,  which  have,  for  him,  the  character  of  unity. 
Words  are  remembered  as  words,  and  not  as  groups  of  lett^ 
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which  it  is  necessary  individually  to  retrace ;  just  as  a  house 
is  to  us  a  house,  and  not  a  heap  of  bricks. 

Alphabetic  writing  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  ill  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb.  Constructed  origi- 
nally for  a  purpose  altogether  aside  from  their  instruction,  and 
without  regard  to  their  convenience, — founded  on  no  analogy, 
which  they  can  comprehend, — it  imposes  a  severe  burthen  upon 
their  memory.  Still  it  is  the  sole  instrument,  common  to  them 
with  other  men,  which  presents  itself  to  both  parties,  under  the 
same  aspect. 

It  has  the  advantage  over  articulation,  of  requiring  little 
effort  for  its  acquisition,  and  of  being  immediately  available  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  instruction.  The  language  of  the  visible 
alphabet  is  also  the  language  of  study.  It  is  the  store-house  of 
all  human  knowledge.  It  may  be  perused,  and  it  may  be 
composed  with  deliberation.  It  affords  room  for  the  mind  to 
rest,  to  resume  its  train  of  thought,  to  modify,  to  correct  and 
to  improve.  If  it  interpose  inconvenience  in  the  way  of  fami- 
liar conversation,  it  will,  for  the  same  reason,  retrench  su- 
perfluities, compel  conciseness  and  precision  of  expression, 
and  force  the  dumb  to  think  with  greater  clearness,  that  they 
may  express  themselves  with  greater  accuracy. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  suggested,  that  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  ordinary  insignificant  copies,  placed  before  children 
beginning  to  write,  should  be  dispensed  with.  From  the  com- 
mencement, he  should  be  taught  to  look  upon  writing  as  the 
representative  of  thought ;  nor  should  he  be  suffered  to  waste 
his  valuable  time,  upon  that  which  has  for  him  no  meaning. 

From  the  importance  of  writing  in  this  art,  has  resulted  a 
wish,  almost,  if  not  entirely,  universal,  that  some  means  might 
be  devised  to  diminish  the  labor,  which  its  employment  exacts ; 
and  to  render  it  a  more  rapid  instrument  of  communica- 
tion. He  who  shall  devise  a  system  of  stenography,  applica- 
ble to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  will  confer 
upon  them  an  inappreciable  benefit.  Space  will  not  permit 
us,  here,  to  point  out  at  length  the  principles,  which  might 
serve  as  guides  in  the  construction  of  sucli  a  system.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  stenography  of  re- 
porters, in  our  courts  and  public  assemblies,  will  not  answer 
the  purpose.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb,  there  are  neither  vowels, 
consonants,  nor  silent  letters.  If  articulation  be  taught,  the 
pitnciples  of  syllabification  may  profitably  receive  attention  ; 
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but  if  otherwise,  these  may  be  neglected.  We  are  aware  but 
of  a  single  attempt  to  adapt  a  system  especially  to  the  use  of 
<ieaf  and  dumb  persons,  that  of  M.  Recomg,  author  of  '^  Le 
SQurd-muet  entendantpar  kt  yetia?."*  We  are  not  aware  that 
this  system,  which  is  intended  to  accompany  articulation  and 
syllabic  dactylology,  has  ever  been  tested  in  practice.  The 
stenography  of  M.  Recoing,  being  adapted  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, could  not,  of  course,  be  transplanted  into  ours.  It 
remains  for  the  ingenuity  of  instructers  in  our  own  country, 
to  devise  a  plan  fitted  to  our  circumstances  ;  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  this  ingenuity  will  be  called  into  speedy  and 
successful  exercise. 

Dactylology,  or  the  manual  alphabet,  has,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  been  admitted  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  consists  in  a  set  of  signs,  formed  by 
the  fingers,  in  partial  imitation  of  alphabetic  characters ;  and 
it  is  employed  simply  as  a  means  of  spelling  words.  As  an 
instrument  of  instruction,  common  consent  has  assigned  it  a 
subordinate  rank ;  but  as  a  means  of  communication  with  soci« 
ety,  or  at  least  with  those  persons  who  will  devote  half  an 
hour  to  its  acquisition,  it  is  very  useful.  The  rapidity  with 
which  deaf  and  dumb  persons  employ  it  in  their  mutual  con- 
versations, and  the  readiness  with  which  they  will  often  seize 
a  word,  even  from  its  initial  letter,  are  astonishing. 

Under  the  head  of  dactylology  may  be  classed  alphabetic 
signs,  executed  with  one  or  with  two  hands,  syllabic  signs,  and 
writing  in  the  air.  The  two-handed  alphabet  is  peculiar  to- 
England.  Syllabic  signs  have  been  employed  only  by  parti- 
cular instructers.  It  is  here  that  there  remains  a  chasm,  yet 
to  be  supplied.  M.  Recoing,  by  means  of  a  system  of  his 
own  invention,  was  able  to  interpret  to  his  son  a  continued 
discourse,  as  a  sermon  or  an  oration,  as  rapidly  as  it  was  pro- 
nounced. Much  of  the  success  of  the  celebrated  Pereir6,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  due  to  a  system  of  syllabic  dactylology 
which  he  refused  to  divulge,  and  which  perished  with  him. 
In  proportion  as  the  manual  alphabet  is  made  to  represent  syl- 
lables, the  number  of  its  signs  is,  of  necessity,  multiplied.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  which  it  thus  gains,  is  accompanied  by 

*  Le  sourd-muet  entendant  par  les  yeux,  ou  triple  moyen  de  com- 
munication avec  ces  infortun^s,  par  des  proc^d^s  abreviatifs  de  1'^- 
criture ;  suivi  d'un  pr^t  d'impnmerie  syllabique ;  par  le  p^re  d'un 
•oord-muet — Paris,  18S&. 
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ao  incoDTenience ; — an  incooTenjeDce,  however,  not  serious,  if 
the  abbreviaUon  be  DOC  extended  too  far.  Stenography  and  syl- 
labic dac^lology  seem  naturally  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether. He  who  shall  devote  his  attention  to  the  one,  *  may 
with  propriety  make  both  the  subject  of  his  labors.  Should 
the  pupil,  however^  acquire  a  facihty  of  articulation  and  read- 
ing on  the  lips,  he  may  dispense  with  dactylology  altogether^. 

A  question  now  presents  itself,  of  the  highest  moment  in 
the  practice  of  this  art ;  and  one  on  which  the  opinions  of  in- 
sCructers  have  been  most  widely  at  variance.  This  question 
relates  to  the  expediencv  of  makmg  the  oral  and  labial  alpha- 
bets a  promment  part  oi  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons. Entire  systems  derive  their  character  fix)m  the  view 
which  is  taken  of  this  subject  in  detail. 

Before  entering  upon  the  disctission  of  the  question,  two 
propositions  may  be  laid  down,  with  recard  to  which  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  dispute.  It  is  evident  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  instrument  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  not  essential  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Articulation  b  not  necessary  to  the  opemtions  of  the  intellect, 
Dor  to  the  jgurposes  of  communication  with  society.  On  the 
ol^er  handj  it  affinrds  facilities,  in  the  latter  respect,  too  important 
to  be  disr^arded.  Hence  results  the  second  principle,  that, 
if  its  acquisition  be  retilly  praeticabh,  no  consideration  should 
induce  us  to  neglect  it. 

The  first  of  these  positions  has  indeed  been  controverted, 
by  those  who  claim  lor  speech  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
constituting  the  immediate  representative  of  thought.  But  the 
advocates  of  this  opinion  seem  to  have  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
immediate  consequence  of  their  own  doctrine,  which  is  abso- 
lutely to  deny  the  possibility  of  replacing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
the  privation  under  which  he  labors.  Speech,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  never  be  to  him  what  speech  is  to  us.  He  cannot, 
like  his  more  highly  gifted  brethren,  associate  ideas  with  sound. 
Kthe  prerogative  of  speech,  then,  be  as  exclusive  as  it  is  re- 
presented, how  can  we,  by  any  effort  of  ingenuity,  contrive  an 
instrument  to  supply  its  place  ?  There  are,  indeed,  certain 
privileges  belonging  to  speech,  which,  as  they  result  from  the 
very  nature  of  sound,  must  forever  remain  unknown  to  him 
whose  misfortune  cuts  him  off  firom  this  entire  class  of  percep- 
tions. The  delights  of  harmony  and  of  rhythm,  whether  in 
music  or  in  poetry,  are  to  him  a  sealed  book.     Certain  asso- 
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oiatioDS,  likewise,  of  signs  with  each  other,  and  consequently 
of  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  having  their  basis  in  the 
similarity  or  in  the  contrast  of  sounds,  are  lost  to  him.  The 
memory  is  thus  deprived  of  an  important  auxiliary,  and  is  left 
more  exclusively  dependent  upon  positive  effort.  With  how 
much  greater  facility  do  we  recall  scraps  of  poetry,  or  even  en- 
tire passages,  than  others  of  corresponding  length  in  prose ! 
This  is  a  power,  which  we  derive  wholly  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  ear  to  discriminate  harmonious  combinations. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  it  must  be  granted,  make  good  tp  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  every  privilege  of  which  he  is .  deprived. 
Happily,  however,  the  more  important  uses  of  speech  fere 
available  to  him.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that,  with  the  privation 
of  one  sense,  those  which  remain  acquire  a  greater  degree  of 
delicacy  and  acuteness.  The  blind  distinguish  colors  by  the 
touch.  The  celebrated  Professor  Saunderson  is  said  to  have 
recognised  localities,  which  he  had  but  once  visited,  with 
unerring  accuracy ;  and  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  vicinity 
of  large  and  prominent  bodies,  from  their  effect  in  determining 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Julia  Brace  distinguishes  persons 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  at  the  table,  refuses  the  cup  of 
another,  when  sent  to  her  by  mistake.  James  Mitchell  recog- 
nised individuals  at  a  distance  by  similar  means.  With  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  the  sense  of  sight  acquires  a  corresponding 
perspicuity.  To  them,  the  labial  alphabet  presents  a  system 
of  signs,  possessing  a  distinctness,  to  which  we  must  presume 
ourselves  strangers. 

We  must  be  careful  to  remark,  nevertheless,  an  important 
distinction  among  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  which  renders  tlie 
instrument  we  are  considering,  much  more  easy  of  acquisition 
to  one  class  than  to  another.  With  those,  who  in  early  age 
have  been  possessed  of  hearing,  who  have  become  dumb  after 
possessing  the  faculty  of  speech,  this  faculty  may  be  revived, 
more  easily  than  it  can  be  created  in  others.  Certain  remi- 
niscences of  articulate  sounds  will  remain,  long  after  their  use 
has  been  discontinued.  The  power  will  not  always  be  wholly 
lost,  of  supplying  in  the  sentence,  as  pronounced,  those  sub- 
ordinate parts  which  may  not  be  distinctly  observed.  This  is 
not,  however,  to  deny  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  the 
power  of  acquiring  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  such  an  acquisition,  in  a 
multitude  of  instances.     A  person  who  is  deaf  and  dumb  from 
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biitii  is  dumb  only  because  be  is  deaf.  For  him,  indeed,  the  oral 
alphabet  has  no  basis,  either  in  the  perception,  or  the  recol- 
lection c^  sounds.  Its  foundation,  its  material,  is  in  the  sense 
of  touch  alone.  His  sole  dependence  is  upon  a  circumstance, 
so  entirely  accidental  to  speech,  that  we  ourselves  only  perceive 
its  existence,  by  a  special  effort  of  attention.  Heinicke,  it  is 
true,  pretended  to  have  discovered  an  auxiliary  in  the  sense  of 
taste.  But  between  this  sense  and  articulation,  no  connexion 
exists  in  nature ;  nor  can  we  perceive  how  it  can  be  created 
by  art.  Yet,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  articulation  is 
certainly  available  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Another  circumstance  here  demands  attention.  To  us,  the 
language  of  utterance  and  that  of  hearing  are  identical.  They 
are  the  language  of  sound.  We  give  no  attention  to  the  play 
of  our  vocal  organs,  nor  to  the  movements  which  accompany 
articulation  in  others.  Whether  we  speak,  or  whether  we 
listen,  we  recognise  but  a  single  instrument  of  communication. 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  them  the  labial 
alphabet  presents  a  system  of  signs,  addressing  itself  to  sight ; 
a  system  having  its  parallel  in  dactylology  or  in  writing.  Ar- 
tk^ulation,  or  the  guttural  alphabet,  as  it  is  denominated  by 
Degerando,  on  the  other  hand,  employs  a  different  sense.  Its 
elements  are  sensations  of  contact,  resembling,  remotely,  those 
which  the  blind  experience  when  they  pass  their  fingers 
over  the  raised  letters,  which  afibrd  them  the  means  of  read- 
ing. There  consequently  exists  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
conversation,  the  necessity  of  making  an  abrupt  transition  from 
one  instrument  to  another;  a  necessity,  which  renders,  for  them, 
the  employment  of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets  less  simple 
than  speech  is  to  us. 

To  the  disadvantages  already  enumerated,  others  still  remain 
to  be  added.  The  labial  alphabet  exacts  proximity,  and 
usually  a  direct  view  of  the  countenance.  In  darkness  its  use 
is  entirely  lost.  It  distracts  the  attention  of  the  observer  from 
his  employment.  One  or  other  of  these  evils,  however,  is  com- 
mon to  it  with  writing,  with  dactylology,  or  with  the  language 
of  action.  To  say  that  they  exist,  therefore,  is  only  to  say,  that 
they  must  exist  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  under  all  circumstances. 

But  further,  both  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets  require  time 
and  labor  for  their  acquisition.  They  exhaust  a  vast  portion 
of  the  space  allotted  to  instruction  ;  and  take  the  place  of  those 
exercises,  which  have  for  their  object  the  cultivation  of  the 
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intellectual  powers,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of 
knowledge.  Worse  than  all,  they  exact  individual  lessons, 
and  thus  compel  the  instructer  of  a  class  to  neglect  the  many 
while  he  occupies  himself  with  a  few.  It  must  finally  be  said, 
that  there  are  those,  who,  by  reason  of  early  neglect,  or  the 
late  period  at  which  their  education  commences,  do  not  possess 
the  docility  or  flexibility  of  muscle,  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  artificial  speech. 

An  important  question  here  presents  itself,  which  has  not 
yet  found  a  solution, — at  what  age  the  culture  of  the  vocal 
organs  should  commence.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  phy- 
sical system  of  childhood  possesses,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a 
plasticity  denied  to  riper  age,  the  importance  of  associating 
ideas  with  articulate  signs,  from  the  very  beginning,  renders  it 
desirable  that  our  lessons  should  not  commence  until  the  infant 
intellect  has  acquired  some  strength  and  expansion. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages,  is  it  desirable,  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  pupil  should  be  taught  to  speak,  and  to  read  upon 
the  lips  ?  Most  unquestionably  it  is.  What  labor,  what  study, 
what  patient  and  unremitted  exercise  of  the  attention,  can  be 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  immense  benefit  which  these 
instruments  afford,  in  restpring  him,  absolutely  and  really, 
to  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  !  How  broad  a  channel 
do  they  lay  open,  for  the  expansion  of  his  views,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  intellect,  the  increase  of  his  actual  knowledge ! 
What  an  amount  of  information  purely  traditional,  information 
in  possession  of  all  who  hear,  but  nowhere  to  be  found  in 
books,  will  thus  be  placed  within  his  reach !  '  How  will  his 
moral  perceptions  be  refined,  his  affections  purified,  his  char- 
acter, as  a  whole,  exalted  !  How  will  his  acquaintance  with 
language  be  extended  !  What  a  variety  of  phrases,  idioms, 
proverbial  and  colloquial  expressions,  will  be  added  to  the 
treasury  of  his  knowledge  !  With  how  much  greater  certainty 
will  that  important  end  of  his  education  be  answered,  which 
requires  that  he  shall  be  weaned  from  his  favorite  language  of 

Eantomime,  and  induced  to  adopt  words  as  the  instruments  of 
is  intellectual  operations ! 

Degerando  informs  us,  that,  though  he  has  frequently  made 
inquiry  of  the  pupils  in  the  Royal  Institution,  he  has  found 
that  they  invariably  employ  signs  in  their  private  meditations. 
How  far  were  those  pupils  from  enjoying  the  full  benefit  of 
articulate  language !  Since  the  publication  of  his  work,  that 
institution  has  adopted  the  use  of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets. 
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Articulation  is  an  instrument  available  under  all  circum* 
stances,  and  with  all  classes  of  persons.  It  exacts  not  even  an 
acquaintance  with^writing  in  those  with  whom  the  deaf  and 
dumb  may  be  associated.  It  will  serve  the  purposes  of  com- 
munication, on  one  part,  at  least,  in  darkness.  This  instru- 
ment has  received  the  united  suffrage  of  the  great  body  of 
teachers,  in  all  countries.  Even  De  l'Ep6e  and  Sicard,  the 
very  authors  of  that  system,  which  has  led,  in  many  instances, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets,  have  testified 
in  favor  of  their  use,  both  in  precept  and  practice.  The  forr 
mer  has  given  to  the  world,  as  a  part  of  his  work  entitled 
*  La  viritable  maniere  d^instruire  tes  sourd^-muetSj  a  treatise 
on  the  means  of  restoring  articulation  to  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
which,  so  late  as  the  year  1819,  was  republished  at  Paris, 
with  a  preface  by  the  latter.  In  the  course  of  this  preface, 
the  Abbe  Sicard  thus  expresses  himself.  <  The  deaf  and  dumb 
man  is  not  completely  restored  to  society,  until  he  has  been 
taught  to  express  himself  viva  voecy  and  to  read  speech  in  the 
movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  only  then  that  we  can  say  that 
his  education  is  entirely  finished  ! ' 

The  number  of  institutions  in  which  articulation  is  taught, 
constitutes  a  great  majority  of  the  whole.  Among  them  we 
are  able  lo  include  none  now  existing  in  America.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  a  change  will  in  this  respect  take  place, 
before  many  years  have  elapsed.  We  believe  we  may  even 
slate  that  such  a  change  is  now  in  contemplation  in  the  institu- 
tion at  New  York,  at  least  so  far  as  to  embrace  such  of  its 
pupils,  as  retain,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  hearing, 
and  perhaps  of  utterance. 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  every  species  of  material 
instrument,  commonly  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  presumed  that  we 
have  exhausted  the  fountain  of  resources  ; — that  we  have  ex- 
plored the  entire  field  of  possibility.  There  are  classes  of 
signs  peculiar  to  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  to  which 
we  have  not  alluded.  Such  are  those  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
algebra  and  the  calculus.  These  are  all  available  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  ;  but  being  ideographic,  require  no  particular  con- 
sideration. 

We  may,  however,  profitably  inquire,  whether  systems  of 
signs,  in  some  respects  parallel  to  these,  may  not  be  devised,  to 
serve  as  auxiliary  to  instruction  in  other  subjects  of  know- 
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ledge.  Such  a  subject  is  Graiumar.  If  we  mistake  not,  the 
Abbe  Sicard  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  certain  characters, 
distinctive  of  the  pans  of  speech.  But  we  are  not  aware,  that 
these  characters  were  modified  by  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
indicate  grammatical  inflexions.  There  is  at  present  in  use 
in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  set  of  symbols,  expressive  of 
all  the  varieties  of  form  under  which  words  present  themselves, 
in  undergoing  the  changes  exacted  by  the  iiiles  of  grammar. 
These  symbols  are  found  practically  useful,  not  merely  in  the 
methodical  teaching  of  language,  but  in  enabling  the  pupil 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  practical  acquaintance  with  its  forms,  to 
render  it  the  means  of  communication,  and  the  instrument  of 
'thought.  Being  founded,  at  least  remotely,  upon  analogy, 
they  afibrd  a  support  to  the  mind  in  unravellmg  the  mazes  of 
construction,  and  distinguishing  the  office  which  each  word  ful- 
fils in  the  sentence. 

Of  these  symbols  it  is  true,  as  of  the  language  of  action,  that 
no  particular  system  can  be  said  to  constitute  the  nee  plus  ultra 
of  perfection.  Still  there  are  principles  which  should  preside 
at  their  formation,  on  the  due  observance  of  which  their  utility 
will  materially  depend.  Symbols  may  be  resolved  into  two 
species  of  elements,  radical  and  auxiliary.  The  former  repre- 
sent simply  the  parts  of  speech.  Their  prominent  charac- 
teristic should  be  simplicity,  yet  some  principle  of  analogy 
should  prevail  in  their  construction.  Corresponding  with  the 
inflexions  of  language,  the  radical  signs  should  re-appear,  modi- 
fied by  the  addition  of  auxiliaries.  In  the  perfection  of  these 
auxiliary  signs,  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  has  room  for  ex- 
ercise. Two  principles  may  be  here  laid  down.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  auxiliary  symbols  are  designed  not  merely  to 
represent  inflexions,  but  to  facilitate  their  acquisition,  nothing 
is  gained  by  rendering  these  symbols  entirely  arbitrary.  In 
thd  second  place,  since  no  absolute  resemblance  exists  in  na- 
ture, between  the  forms  of  grammar  and  any  species  of  visible 
characters;  since  every  analogy  to  which  we  can  resort  will 
fail  to  be  really  self-explanatory,  we  must  endeavor  to  render 
the  necessary  conventions  as  few  and  as  simple  as  possible. 
To  this  end  we  must  seize  the  principles,  on  which  inflexions 
rest,  and  so  construct  our  symbols,  that  the  intelligence  of  any 
individual  one  shall  elucidate  the  whole  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs. In  our  language,  the  verb  is  the  only  element  which 
presents  an  extensive  variety  of  inflexion.     In  the  case  of  this 
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element^  our  auxiliary  symbob  must  respect  the  nature  of  the 
verb  itself,  its  modes  and  its  tenses.  Let  us  consider  tense  by 
way  of  example.  If  we  establish  a  character  denoting  time,  it 
sbcMild  be  suited  to  exhibit  a  tense  not  absolutely  merelv,  but 
with  relation  to  other  tenses,  whether  present,  past  or  niture. 
It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  signs  employed  in  the  New 
York  Institution  are  incapable  of  improvement ;  yet  advan- 
tage has  been  found  b  their  use,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  re- 
commend the  subject  to  the  attention  of  instructers. 

We  are  now  in  a  situation  to  consider  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  different  systenos,  and  to  determine,  if  we  please, 
that  which  appears,  to  the  eve  of  reason,  the  most  juaicious. 
One  essential  difference  we  have  already  remarked,  viz.  that 
which  exists  between  the  instructers,  who  have  chosen  to  se- 
parate practical  and  methodical,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  De- 
gerando,  ordinary  and  classical  instruction,  and  those,  who 
prefer  to  unite  these  two  branches  into  one.  This  principle 
of  distinction  by  no  means  interferes  with  another,  which  we 
are  about  to  lay  down. 

We  have  noticed  a  classification  of  the  instruments,  em- 
ployed to  replace  speech.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  pro- 
vince  of  one  of  these  classes,  more  direcdy  to  represent  ideas ; 
of  the  other,  words.  The  superior  prominence  which  different 
systems  assign,  in  practice,  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes, 
constitutes  the  basis  of  their  widest  differences.  On  the  one 
side,  therefore,  stand  the  advocates  of  methodical  signs ;  on 
the  other,  those  of  articulation. 

Two  other  species  of  systems  remain,  of  which  the  one  re- 
jects both  the  above  instruments,  and  presents,  in  the  use  of 
writing  alone,  the  simplest  form  of  the  art ;  the  other,  adopt- 
ing both,  the  most  complex. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  declare 
our  preference.  In  adopting  the  views  of  those  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  articulation,  however,  we  are  admonished,  by  the  extent 
to  which  our  remarks  have  been  protracted,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble in  this  place  to  discuss  the  merits,  or  even  unfold  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  systems.  A  brief  recapitulation 
will  nevertheless  show,  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  pre- 
sumed to  exist  among  instructers,  is  vastly  wider  in  imagination 
than  in  reality.  The  controversies,  in  which  De  TEp^e  was 
engaged,  have  had  their  effect  in  magnifying  the  distinctions, 
which  really  exist.     They  have  created  parties  among  men 
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who  should  have  been  united  in  the  inquiry  after  truth.  Had 
our  notions  of  the  art  been  derived  from  the  writings  and  the 
experiments  of  those  who  preceded  that  distinguished  phil- 
anthropist in  the  same  field,  we  should  have  avoided  tnose 
prejudices,  under  the  influence  of  which  we  have  acquired  the 
mformation  we  possess  ;  and  we  should  have  learned  to  regard 
all  instructers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  rather  as  our  coadjutors, 
than  our  opponents.  In  what  respect  are  the  opinions  of  dif- 
ferent masters  really  at  variance  ?  In  questions  merely  of 
secondary  importance.  Perfect  unanimity  prevails  in  the 
employment  of  writing.  No  individual  is  so  absurd  as  to  re- 
ject the  language  of  action.  No  one  will  deny  the  utility 
of  design.  Hardly  a  school  rejects  the  manual  alphabet.  None 
question  the  expediency  of  employing  the  oral  and  labial  al- 
phabets, if  it  be  practicable ;  and  few  deny  its  practicability, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  where  deafness  is  not  profound.  Me- 
thodical signs  are  continually  losing  ground.  Minor  differ- 
ences of  opinion  are  continually  vanishing,  before  the  light  of 
knowledge.  Systems  are  amalgamating;  and  the  time  may 
be  anticipated,  as  not  far  distant,  when  this  art  shall,  like  other 
arts,  upon  which  the  light  of  reason  has  been  permitted  freely 
to  play,  possess  the  character  of  unity  which  belongs  to  them. 
Why  should  the  views  of  instructers  differ  ?  Truth  is  every 
where  the  same.  Experience  is  every  where  multiplying  its 
results.  Whether  we  live  to  witness  the  happy  consummation, 
or  whether  it  shall  be  reserved  for  another  generation,  perfect 
unanimity  will,  nay,  must  ultimately  prevail. 

To  this  result,  the  plan  of  correspondence,  established  a 
few  years  since  by  the  Institution  at  Paris,  will  materially 
contribute.  The  object  of  this  correspondence  is  to  bring 
about  an  interchange  of  views  among  instructers,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  their  letters,  either  in  full  or  in  substance,  in  a  bien- 
nial circular.  But  three  publications  of  this  nature  have  yet 
appeared,  of  which  we  have  affixed  the  title  of  the  third  to 
this  article.  It  is  drawn  up,  we  understand,  as  was  also  the 
second,  by  the  able  Professor  Morel,  and  embraces  memoirs 
from  various  instructers,  among  which  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
from  an  American  hand.  In  a  country,  which  embraces  with- 
in its  limits  at  least  three  institutions,  in  numbers  surpassing 
any  three  in  any  other,  we  cannot  view  this  circumstance 
without  mortification.  It  would  seem  that  a  moral  obligation 
should  be  felt  among  all  those,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
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to  this  enterprise,  to  contribute,  if  it  be  but  their  mite,  to  the 
conimon  stock  of  improvement. 

Little,  in  truth  we  may  say  almost  nothing,  is  known  of  us  in 
Europe.  The  following  remark  is  taken  from  a  memoir,  pub- 
lished by  the  Abb6  Jamet,  inst^ucter  at  Caen,  in  the  year 
1824.  ^  In  the  United  States,  Clerc,  a  deaf  and  dumb  person 
of  the  school  of  Sicard,  is  at  the  head  of  the  largest  establish- 
ment which  has  ever  been  formed.'  To  this  remark  is  ap- 
? ended  a  note,  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  under  Mr. 
/lerc,  at  Hartford,  is  stated  at  600.  Errors  so  gross  as  these, 
would  hardly  find  their  way  into  a  similar  paper  in  France,  at 
the  present  day ;  yet  we  have  evidence  enough,  from  every 
source,  that  information  with  respect  to  our  establishments  is 
but  scantily  diffused,  and  that  whatever  has  been  collected 
abroad  concerning  them,  has  been  gathered  principally  from 
accidental  sources. — We  cannot  but  hope,  that  the  instructers 
of  our  country,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  responsibilities, 
as  well  to  the  world,  as  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  within 
our  own  limits,  will  exert  themselves  to  promote,  as  much  as 
in  them  lies,  the  design  which  the  Institution  at  Paris  has  so 
wisely  planned. 

It  is  inquired  why,  after  so  many  years  of  practice,  unanimi- 
ty is  not  yet  found  to  exist.  The  causes  are  various.  One 
has  been  already  signalized,  and  others  may  be  easily  assigned. 
A  great  number  of  instructers  have  undertaken  their  task,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  pernicious  prejudices  particularly 
specified  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  the  variety  of  views,  which  have  been 
taken  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  be- 
fore instruction.  These,  too,  have  exercised  an  injurious  in- 
fluence upon  the  perfection  of  the  art.  Another  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  isolation  of  different  instmcters.  They  have  *, 
failed  to  profit  by  common  experience.  Another,  still,  in  the 
fact,  that  the  public  at  large  have  known  nothing  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  the  schools.  The  art  has  been  confined, 
almost  exclusively,  within  the  circle  of  its  professors.  But 
the  cause,  considered  by  Degerando  as  the  most  important, 
consists  in  the  fact,  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  *The  art  of  in- 
structing deaf  and  dumb  persons  has  not  yet  mounted  to  its 
true  source,  the  study  of  psychology,  and  of  general  grammar. 
These  two  sciences  are  indeed  the  torches  of  the  art.  It  is 
from  their  aid  that  it  awaits  the  views  destined  to  perfect  its 
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theory.  It  is  from  the  rank  of  their  adepts,  that  the  instnic- 
ters  of  deaf  and  dumb  pei'sons  should  go  forth.  It  is  the  suf- 
frage of  their  masters,  which  should  pronounce  upon  the  merit 
of  its  methods.' 

We  cannot  here  suppress  the  remark,  which  the  above 
quotation  suggests,  that,  in  this  country,  the  employment  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb  occupies  a  lower  rank  in  public 
estimation,  than  in  Europe.  And  to  this  cause  we  may  attri- 
bute, more  than  to  any  other,  the  supineness  of  those,  who,, 
among  us,  have  enlisted  in  its  ranks. 

Cursory  as  is  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our  subject, 
it  is  exceedingly  incomplete.  To  those,  who  would  pursue 
inquiries  respecting  it  with  greater  minuteness,  we  recommend 
a  careful  perusal  of  the  work  of  Degerando  ;  a  work,  of  which 
we  do  not  pretend,  here,  to  have  offered  even  an  imperfect 
analysis.  What  we  have  further  to  say,  relates  to  the  hktory 
of  the  art. 

This  history,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  divided  by  De- 
eerando  into  two  distinct  periods ;  of  which  the  first  extends 
from  the  earliest  essays  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  time  of  De  I'Ep^e  ;  the  second,  com- 
mencing from  that  era,  reaches  our  own  time.  The  first  pe- 
riod comprehends  a  space  of  nearly  two  centuries, — the  second, 
little  more  than  sixty  years.  During  the  first,  instructers  were 
few  and  scattered ;  in  the  second,  comparatively  numerous, 
contemporaneous,  and  frequently  uniting  their  efforts  in  the 
same  field  of  labor.  The  first  is  the  period  of  invention ;  the 
second  of  improvement.  The  instructers  of  the  first  period 
were  occupied,  chiefly,  upon  the  mechanical  means  of  replac- 
ing speech ;  those  of  the  second,  upon  the  logical  teaching 
of  language,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect.  During  the 
first,  the  oral  and  labial  alphabets  were  the  instruments  most 
generally  employed  ;  with  the  second,  methodical  signs  make 
their  appearance,  to  the  exclusion,  in  some  instances,  of  artic- 
ulation. The  first  period  is  that,  in  which  instruction  is  prin- 
cipally individual;  the  second  is  the  period  of  institutions. 
During  the  first,  the  art  seems  to  have  constituted  a  species  of 
masonry  ;  its  processes  were  a  mystery,  and  each  instructer 
seems  to  have  guarded  his  secret  knowledge  with  peculiar 
jealousy.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  second,  the  veil 
has  been  torn  away,  systems  have  been  opened  to  the  light, 
and  the  discussion  of  their  merits  invited.     The  early  instruc- 
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ters  generally  followed  their  art  as  an  instrument  of  gain.  The 
later,  have,  in  many  instances,  pursued  it  at  great  personal 
sacrifice.  They  have  regarded  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  as  a  part  of  the  great  cause  of  humanity ;  and  have 
been  stimulated  to  put  forth  exertion,  by  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  former  seem,  in  most  instances,  to  have  been  ignorant 
that  others  were,  or  had  been,  laboring  in  the  same  field  ;  they 
have  known  little  or  nothing  of  their  predecessors  or  contem- 
poraries. The  same  processes  have,  therefore,  been  a  first 
and  a  second  time  invented  ;  and  the  art  has,  consequently,  for 
years,  made  little  progress.  It  is  the  endeavor  of  modern 
times  to  promote  improvement  by  a  union  of  effort,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  to  render  the  intercourse  of  instructers  as  frequent 
and  as  familiar  as  possible.  The  first  period  may,  consequent- 
ly, afibrd  more  interest*  to  the  curious  inquirer;  the  second  to 
the  professor,  who  is  eager  for  practical  information. 

We*  have  asserted  that,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  there  existed  no  instructer  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Rodolphus  Agricola,  a  native  of  Groningen,  who 
first  introduced  into  Germany  the  study  of  Greek,  asserts,  in- 
deed, as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that 
he  had  met  a  person,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  capable  of 
holding  communication  in  writing.  We  know  not  how  impli- 
citly this  statement  may  be  relied  on.  Jerome  Cardan,  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematician  of  Pa  via,  born  in  1501,  throws  out 
some  hasty  observations,  on  the  practicability  of  giving  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  a  knowledge  of  language.  *  The  enterprise 
is  doubtless  difficult,'  he  says,  *  but  it  is  possible.  Writing  as- 
sociates itself  with  speech,  and,  through  speech,  with  thought ; 
but  it  may  directly  retrace  thought  itself,  witiiout  the  interven- 
tion of  speech  ;  as  is  seen  in  hieroglyphics,  of  which  the  char- 
acter is  entirely  ideographic' 

Spain  may  be  called  the  cradle  of  this  art.  The  first  instruct- 
er, of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  account,  is  Peter  Ponce,  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  at  Ona.  He  published  no 
account  of  his  methods,  and  left  behind  him  no  manuscript. 
Our  knowledge  of  him  is  principally  derived  from  the  brief 
notices  of  Francis  Vallis,  and  Ambrose  Morales,  two  of  his 
contemporaries.  From  these,  we  learn  that  he  taught  his  pu- 
pils to  speak  ;  and  it  is  added  by  the  former  ^what  is  very  im- 
probablej  that,  for  this  purpose,  he  employea  only  indicative 
signs.     Another  writer  tells  us  that,  in  the  archives  of  the 
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convent  at  Ona,  is  found  a  paper  which  attests,  that  the  pu- 
pik  of  Ponce  ^  spoke,  wrote,  prayed  aloud,  attended  mass, 
confessed,  spoke  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  (as  well  as  Spanish)  and 
reasoned  remarkably  well  upon  physics  and  astronomy.'  ^  They 
were,'  said  Ponce  himself,  'so  distinguished  in  the  sciences,  that 
they  would  have  passed  for  men  of  talent,  in  the  eyes  of  Aris- 
totle.' If  this  extravagant  use  of  the  hyperbole  excite  a  smile, 
it  still  affords  evidence  that  Ponce  was  decidedly  successful. 

Second  in  point  of  time,  and  the  earliest  author  of  a  practi- 
cal treatise  on  the  art,  was  a  countryman  of  the  last,  John 
Paul  Bonet.  Urged,  as  he  says,  by  sentiments  of  personal 
affection,  he  undertook  to  instruct  the  brother  of  an  officer  of 
state,  to  whom  he  was  secretary.  He  seems  to  have  been 
ignorant  of  what  his  predecessor  had  accomplished  ;  though, 
with  Uttle  reason,  he  nas  been  accused  of  borrowing  his  pro- 
cesses and  exhibiting  them  as  his  own.  Bonet  employed  the 
language  of  action,  writing,  dactylology  and  the  oral  alphabet. 
His  work  presents  the  hasty  outlines  of  a  philosophic  system. 
The  labial  alphabet  appeared  to  him  an  unavailable  instru- 
ment ;  one,  at  least,  which  could  not  be  taught  according  to 
any  fixed  method. 

After  the  publication  of  his  work,  however,  in  1620,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  successfully  incorporated  this  part  of  instruction 
mto  his  practice.  The  chevalier  Kenelm  Digby,  cited  by  De- 
gerando,  remarks  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  whom  he  saw 
in  Spain,  evidendy  a  pupil  of  Bonet,  that '  though  insensible 
to  the  report  of  a  cannon,  he  could  distinguish,  by  sight  alone, 
the  words  of  others,  and  had  himself  learned  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly. This  person  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  consta- 
ble of  Castile.  Physicians  and  sui^eoiis  had  exhausted  upon 
him,  in  vain,  every  species  of  remedy.  A  priest  offered  to 
instruct  him.  In  the  beginning,  none  would  confide  in  him. 
When  he  had  succeeded,  they  cried  out,  a  miracle ! '  By 
way  of  experiment,  words  were  pronounced  in  presence  of  this 
young  man,  both  in  French  and  English.  He  repeated  them 
exactly. 

We  are  told  of  another  Spaniard,  deaf  and  dumb  himself 
from  birth,  but  how  instructed  we  know  not,  by  name  Rami- 
rez de  Carion,  who  taught  one  of  his  pupils,  a  person  of  rank, 
to  speak  and  write  four  languages. 

Beside  Jerome  Cardan,  other  writers  of  Italy  early  found 
their  attention  arrested  by  the  art,  which  at  present  occupies 
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us.  Among  these,  we  find  the  names  of  Affinate,  tlie  author 
of  a  treatise  not  remarkable  for  its  merit,  of  Fabrizio  d'Aqua- 
pendente,  and  of  the  father  Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia. 
The  latter,  being  occupied  with  a  variety  of  curious  questions, 
such  as  the  art  of  flying,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  the 
philosopher's  stone ;  of  writing  in  cypher,  of  the  means  o[ 
teaching  the  blind  to  read  and  write,  and  of  telegraphic  com- 
munication, fell  naturally  upon  the  inquiry  which  forms  the 
subject  of  this  article.  He  examined  the  mechanism  of  speech, 
and  the  art  of  instructing  the  deaf  in  the  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage. 

Still,  Italy  affords  us  no  early  example,  worthy  of  attention, 
of  one  who  actually  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  instruction. 
The  instance  of  Peter  Castro,  who  is  said  to  have  educated 
the  son  of  Thomas,  Prince  of  Savoy,  b  isolated.  In  1616, 
however,  a  work  appeared,  which,  from  the  account  we  have 
of  it,  cannot  but  be  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Its  subject  is  the  language  of  action,  which  its  au- 
thor, John  Boniface,  has  examined  in  a  most  voluminous  trea- 
tise, in  all  its  elements  and  all  its  applications. 

Degerando  remarks,  with  a  natural  surprise,  that,  of  all  the 
writers,  who,  durmg  this  period,  have  labored  upon  symbolic 
writmg  and  secret  cyphers,  no  one  seems  to  have  recollected 
a  most  direct  applieation  of  those  arts,  to  wit,  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  instances  the  example  of  Al- 
phonso  Costodeau,  who,  in  the  course  of  twelve  volumes, 
treating  of '  the  principal  signs  which  are  used  in  the  represent- 
ation of  thought  and  the  commerce  of  minds,'  appears  not  even 
to  have  suspected  the  existence  of  those,  created  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  presents  us  with  the 
names  of  Bulwer,  Wallis,  Holder,  Dalgamo  and  Sibscota,  all 
of  whom  directed  their  attention  either  to  the  theory  or  the 
practice  of  this  art. 

The  work  of  Bulwer  saw  the  light  as  eariy  as  1648.  Not 
an  instructer  himself,  he  endeavors  to  be  useful  in  pointing  out 
the  path  to  others.  Giving  no  attention  to  articulation,  though 
including  in  his  plan  the  labial  alphabet,  he  is  the  first  to  pro- 
pose a  system  of  instruction  by  means  of  signs.  Dalgamo, 
also,  confined  himself  to  theory.  His  system  dispenses  with 
the  oral  and  labial  alphabets,  and  presents  the  art  in  its  sim- 
plest form. 
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Wallis,  by  common  consent,  seems  to  occupy  the  first  rank 
among  the  early  English  instructers.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  speech,  and  of  other  occasional  papers,  relating  to 
our  present  subject.  In  a  few  instances  he  took  the  trouble  to 
teach  articulation ;  but  this  instrument  he  afterwards  aban- 
doned ;  not,  however,  because  his  views  of  its  utility  were 
altered.  He  avowed  himself  to  be,  as  he  believed,  the  origi- 
nal inventor  of  the  art ;  a  claim  which  was  disputed  by  Wil- 
liam Holder  of  Blechington.  Holder  had,  in  fact,  taught  ar- 
ticulation to  a  single  deaf  and  dumb  person,  who,  having  ' 
afterwards  lost  the  faculty,  attamed  it  a  second  time  under 
Wallis.  But  of  him  little  is  known,  except  that  his  views 
were  rather  superficial  than  otherwise. 

In  passing  to  Holland,  we.  meet  with  the  name  of  Peter 
Montans,  who  is  said  to  have  offered  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Those,  however, 
whose  opinions  are  best  known,  and  most  remarkable,  are 
Mercur6  Van  Helmont  and  John  Conrad  Anmian.  These 
men,  both  distinguished  for  the  singularity  of  their  views,  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  the  wildness  of  their  notions,  to  have 
been  moved  by  a  spirit  of  philanthropy.  They  agree  in  attri- 
buting to  language  a  divine  origin ;  in  supposing  the  original 
language  of  man  to  have  possessed  properties,  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  in  the  degenerate  dialects  of  modem  days. 
They  beheld  in  speech,  not  merely  a  conventional  instrument 
of  thought,  but  one  possessing  privileges,  high,  mysterious, 
inexplicable.  Van  Helmont  held  the  opinion,  that  there  ex- 
ists a  language  natural  to  man  ; — a  language  more  simple  in 
its  construction  and  in  its  pronunciation,  than  any  now  in  use ; 
that  this  language  is  the  Hebrew,  in  the  characters  of  which  he 
seems  to  discover  a  resemblance  to  the  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs,  requisite  to  give  them  utterance.  The  boldness  of 
these  assumptions  is  a  little  remarkable,  when  we  recollect  tliat 
the  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is  forever  lost.  '  Van  Helmont,' 
says  Degerando,  *  pretended,  in  three  weeks,  to  have  put  a 
deaf  and  dumb  person  in  a  condition  to  answer,  ^by  articula- 
tion) questions  addressed  to  him.'  This  person,  il  we  believe 
Van  Helmont,  learned  afterwards,  in  very  brief  space,  the  He- 
brew language,  by  his  unaided  efforts,  in  comparing  the  He- 
brew text  with  a  German  translation  of  the  Bible.  Of  the 
probability  of  this  statement  we  leave  teachers  to  judge. 

Conrad  Amman  undertook  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
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dumb,  vvitliout  being  awaie  that  otliers  had  preceded  him. 
He  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  their  works,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  correspondence  with  Wallis.  We  cannot  better 
convey  an  idea  of  his  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  human 
voice,  than  by  quoting  his  own  words.  *  There  is  in  us,'  he 
says,  *  no  faculty,  which  more  strikingly  bears  the  character  of 
life,  than  speech.  I  repeat  it,  the  voice  is  a  living  emanation 
of  that  immortal  spirit,  which  (Jod  breathes  into  the  body  of 
man  at  his  creation.  Among  the  immense  number  of  gifts 
fixjm  God  to  man,  it  is  speech,  in  which  eminently  shines  the 
imprint  of  Divinity.  In  like  manner  as  the  Almighty  created 
all  things  by  his  word,  so  he  gave  to  man,  not  only,  in  an  ap- 
propriate language,  to  celebrate  worthily  his  Author ;  but, 
farther,  to  produce  by  speech  whatever  he  desires,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  his  existence.  This  divine  mode  of 
speaking  almost  disappeared  from  the  earth,  along  with  so 
many  other  perfections,  at  that  unhappy  epoch,  the  fall. 
Hardly,  in  the  long  course  of  ages  since  elapsed,  has  the  pre- 
cious prerogative  been  accorded  to  a  few  privileged  individu- 
als. These  were  no  other  than  souls,  sanctified  and  united  to 
God  by  fervent  and  continual  prayer  ;  who,  interrogating  the 
very  essences  of  things,  have  been  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
miracles.  These  holy  personages  have  exhibited  to  the  view 
of  other  men  traces  of  an  empire,  once  common  to  all,  but 
which  most  have  suffered  to  escape.'  * 

If  such  notions  excite  surprise,  we  cannot  but  smile,  when 
we  find  the  same  writer  gravely  questioning,  whether  the  apos- 
tles, on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  really  spoke  in  different  tongues  ; 
or  attained  by  immediate  inspiration  that  efficacious  speech, 
by  means  of  which  the  well  disposed  of  every  kindred  and 
people  and  tongue  and  nation,  simultaneously  comprehended 
their  thoughts. 

Amman  did  not,  like  Van  Helmont,  pretend  to  restore 
speech  to  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  a  moment.  He  tells  us 
that  he  found  infinite  and  almost  incredible  pains,  continued 
during  a  whole  year,  more  or  less,  required  to  instruct  a  single 
individual.  Yet,  in  one  instance,  he  pretends  to  have  met 
with  signal  success  in  the  space  of  three  months.  Amman 
troubled  himself  little  with  the  philosophical  instruction  of  lan- 

*  Dissertation sw la  Parole^  &c.  a  translation,  printed  at  the  close*  of 
the  volume  of  Deachamps.     Parin,  1779. 
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guage.  It  may  be  said  both  of  him  and  of  Van  Helmont,  that, 
admitting  the  truth  of  all  their  narrations,  their  pupils  doubt- 
less used  words  with  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  sig- 
nification. 

In  Holland,  as  in  Spain  and  England,  the  art  fell  during  a 
long  period  into  total  disuse,  after  the  time  of  its  first  invent- 
ors. Our  attention  is  next  attracted  to  Germany.  Names 
here  begin  to  multiply.  We  are  presented  with  those  of 
Kerger,  Ettmuller,  Wild,  Niederoff,  Raphel,  Pascha,  Pasch, 
Schulze,  Conradi,  Solrig,  Lasius,  Amoldi,  and  Heinicke. 
Among  such  a  multitude  we  can  notice  only  individuals. 

It  is  asserted,  we  may  first  remark,  by  Father  Caspar 
Schott,  in  a  work,  published  in  1642,  that  he  had  personally 
seen  or  ascertained  the  existence  of  many  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons, who  had  learned  to  read  upon  the  lips. 

Kerger,  assisted  by  his  sister,  undertook  the  task  of  instruc- 
tion at  Liegnitz  in  Silesia,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  availed  himself  at  once  of  design,  of  pantomime,  of  the 
oral  and  labial  alphabets,  and  of  writing.  Of  dactylology  he 
makes  no  mention  ;  but  of  the  utility  of  the  language  of  ac- 
tion, he  expresses  himself  in  the  highest  terms ;  entertaining, 
in  this  respect,  views  materially  resembling  those  of  De  I'Ep^e 
at  a  later  period. 

Contemporary  with  Kerger,  was  George  Raphel,  the 
father  of  three  deaf  and  dumb  children.  Led  first  by  paren- 
tal affection  to  become  an  instructer,  and  having  subsequently 
succeeded  even  beyond  his  hopes,  he  committed  to  paper  an 
account  of  his  method,  for  the  information  of  others.  This 
work  was  first  published  at  Lunenburg,*  in  the  year  1718. 

Lasius  confined  himself  to  the  teaching  of  language  under 
a  visible  form.  He  made  use  neither  of  the  manual  alphabet 
nor  of  design.  Amoldi,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  to  this  latter 
instrument  considerable  expansion,  and  taught  the  use  of  the 
oral  and  labial  alphabets.  He  employed  also  pantomime>  but 
only  so  far  as  it  is  the  work  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  themselves. 

Samuel  Heinicke  was  the  director  of  the  first  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  established  under  the  patronage  of  a 
government.  This  institution  was  founded  at  Leipzig  in  1778. 
Heinicke  had,  before  this  time,  announced  in  the  public  pa- 
jpers,  that,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  he  had  taught  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  to  answer,  by  writing,  whatever  ques- 
tions were  proposed  to  him.     Amoldi,  says  Pegerando,  could 
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not  but  declare,  that  such  a  result  seemed  to  him  tncompre- 
bensible.  Still,  Heinicke  was  a  man  of  no  common  abilitT  ; 
and  his  success  b  attested  by  the  reputatjon,  which  obtained 
far  him  the  direction  of  a  public  institution.  But  he  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  man  of  immeasurable  self-conceit,  irritable  in 
his  temper,  rude,  coarse  and  overbearing  in  his  manners.  In 
consequence  of  the  existence  of  such  traits  in  his  character, 
though  his  pupik  were  the  principal  sufierers,  all  who  had 
to  do  with  him  were  subject  to  more  or  less  annoyance. 
He  attributed  to  himself  the  honor  of  invention,  but  so  far  as 
Us  processes  have  come  to  the  light,  they  afibrd  no  justifica- 
tion of  his  claim.  In  some  trifling  particulars,  his  methods 
were  indeed  peculiar.  He  placed  instruments  in  the  mouths 
of  his  pupils,  to  regulate  the  positions  of  the  ^-ocal  organs  in 
emitting  sounds.  And  he  asserted  (what  is  very  improbable,) 
that  he  had  made  particular  sensations  of  taste  to  correspond 
to  particular  articulations.  Heinicke  was  a  believer  in  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  the  voice  to  serve  as  an  instrument  of 
thought.  Otherwise,  his  views  were  eminently  in  accordance 
with  sound  philosophy. 

Intuition  was  the  basis  of  his  methods.  Those,  indeed,  who 
read  the  article  in  the  Encyclopoedia  Americana,  may  be  led 
to  suppose  it  something  peculiar  to  hiro.  But  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  unjust  to  others.  Heinicke  was  not  alone  in 
believing,  that  ideas  should  precede  names ;  though,  to  the 
due  observance  of  this  principle,  his  success  is  very  much  to 
be  attributed.  After  the  death  of  Heinicke,  his  widow  con- 
tinued to  direct  his  institution.  From  this  school  sprang  M. 
Eschke,  afterwards  director  of  the  institution  at  Berlin. 

France  seems  not  only  to  have  been  behind  other  European 
nations  in  her  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  but  even  in  the  knowledge  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished abroad.  Hence  ,  when  at  length  she  saw  the  advo- 
cates of  this  unfortunate  class  spring  up  within  her  limits,  she 
opposed  to  them  all  those  prejudices,  which  had  elsewhere 
found  their  refutation  in  actual  experiment.  Still  there  exists 
testimony,  that  the  practice  of  the  art  had  not  been  wholly 
unknown,  even  in  France,  before  the  time  of  Pereir6  and 
Emaud.  In  1769,  a  man  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  named 
Guibal,  is  recorded  to  have  made  his  will  in  writing;  and  from 
the  evidence  of  his  knowledge  produced  in  court,  the  will  was 
confirmed.     We  have  also  some  further  evidence  that  the 
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deaf  and  dumb  were  instructed  ;  but  nothing  satisfactory  until 
the  time  of  Father  Vanin,  who  rested  instruction,  as  wc 
have  seen,  principally  upon  the  use  of  design. 

After  him  sprung  up  Pereir6,  a  Portuguese.  Two  of  his 
pupib,  whom  he  exhibited,  at  different  times,  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  were  remarkable  for  their  attainments. 
These  were  Saboureux  de  Fontenay,  and  D'Azy  d'Etavigny. 
Pereire  made  a  secret  of  his  processes.  He  offered  to  disclose 
them  for  a  suitable  consideration  ;  but  this  consideration  being 
withheld,  they  perished  with  him.  It  is  even  said  that  he 
bound  his  pupils  by  an  oath,  not  to  discover  his  modes  of  in- 
struction ;  and  made  them  a  secret  even  to  his  family.  We 
know,  nevertheless,  that  the  grand  instrument  of  his  system 
was  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology  ;  which,  by  its  rapidity  in 
exhibiting  words,  enabled  him,  to  a  great  extent,  to  rely  on 
usage  to  explain  their  meaning.  He  was,  nevertheless,  ap- 
prised of  the  advantage  of  a  logical  method,  in  the  teaching  of 
languages.  Few,  if  any,  have  been  more  successful  than 
Pereire.  Of  his  pupil  Fontenay,  De  I'Ep^e  records,  that 
he  translated  foreign  works,  and  himself  composed  a  number 
of  productions  designed  for  the  press. 

Ernaud,  as  well  as  Pereir^,  obtained  the  approbation  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  employed  himself  very  much  in 
'  reviving  the  sense  of  hearing,  where  it  was  partially  lost. 
He  asserts,  indeed,  that  he  had  met  with  no  instance  of  en- 
tire deafness.  Articulation  was,  of  course,  his  principal  instru- 
ment. 

The  Abb6  Deschamps  published,  in  1779,  a  work  on 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  To  this  branch  of 
education,  he  devoted,  in  practice,  his  fortune  and  his  life. 
Acknowledging  the  practicability  of  instructing  by  means  of 
signs,  he  still  accorded  the  preference  to  articulation  and  the 
labial  alphabet.  He  refused,  therefore,  though  solicited,  to 
unite  himself  with  the  Abb6  de  TEp^e.  Shortly  after  the 
publication  of  his  work,  he  was  assailed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Desloges,  who  very  earnestly  vindicated  the  methods  of  De 
I'Ep^e,  and  spoke,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  action. 

In  glancing  at  the  second  period  of  this  history,  we  have  to 
regret  that  our  notice  of  it  must  be  but  a  glance.  The  Abb6 
de  I'Epee  commenced  the  labor,  to  which  his  entire  life,  and 
the  whole  of  his  pecuniar}'' means  were  afterwards  consecrated, 
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with  completing  the  education  of  two  twin  sisters,  who  had 
l^a  pupils  oi  Father  Vanin.  The  grand  feature  of  his 
system  we  have  already  noticed.  It  consisted  in  ^ving  to  the 
language  of  action  the  highest  degree  of  expansion,  and  ren- 
dering it,  by  means  of  methodical  signs,  parallel  to  that  of 
speech.  He  attempted  also  the  task  of  teaching  articulation ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  this 
branch  of  the  art.  The  actual  success  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Ep^e 
was  far  from  being  equal  to  that  of  his  successors,  or  even  his 
contemporaries.  In  a  letter  to  Sicard,  written  in  1788,  he 
says,  *  Do  not  hope  that  your  pupils  can  ever  express  their 
ideas  by  writing.  Let  it  suffice  that  they  translate  our  lan- 
guage into  theirs,  as  we  ourselves  translate  foreign  languages, 
without  being  able  to  think  or  to  express  ourselves  in  those  lan- 
guages.' lie  has  more  to  the  same  purpose.  With  the 
evidence  of  Pereir6's  success,  in  the  case  of  Fontenay,  under 
his  eyes,  these  views  are  certainly  remarkable.  De  I'Ep^e 
commenced  the  preparation  of  a  dictionarjr  of  signs,  which  was 
never  published.  He  felt  himself,  from  time  to  time,  called 
upon  to  defend  his  views.  He  seems,  voluntarily,  to  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  Pereir^.  With  Heinicke  he  held 
a  controversial  correspondence  of  some  length,  in  which  that 
instructer  seems  to  have  exhibited  very  little  courtesy.  A 
third  time  he  came  into  collision  with  Nicolai,  an  acadenucian 
of  Berlin.  The  Abb6  Storck,  a  disciple  of  De  I'Ep^e,  had 
established  a  school  in  the  latter  city ;  and  it  was  from  the 
exercises  of  a  public  exhibition,  held  by  the  former,  that 
Nicolai'  took  occasion  to  attack  the  system  of  instruction.  The 
details  of  these  controversies,  though  interesting,  are  too  ex- 
tensive to  be  exhibited  here. 

A  few  years  after  the  death  of  De  I'Epee,  was  established 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris,  to  the  direction  of  which  Sicard 
was  summoned.  It  was  the  endeavor  of  this  instructer,  whose 
title  to  our  veneration  is  beyond  dispute,  to  perfect  the  views 
of  his  immediate  predecessor  and  master ;  and  to  carry  out 
fully  in  practice  the  theory,  which  makes  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  a  process  of  translation.  Of  Sicard's 
success,  we  have  living  evidence  in  our  own  country,  in  the 
case  of  M.  Clerc  at  Hartford ;  whose  acquaintance  at  once 
with  the  French  and  the  English  languages  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Massieu,  also,  whose  education  forms  the  subject 
of  an  entire  work  iirom  the  pen  of  his  master,  is  an  astonishing 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  ceased,  io  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  direct 
the  American  Asylum,  and  retired  from  the  employment. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham B.  Hutton,  has  from  that  time  continued  to  proceed  with 
distinguished  success. 

The  first  movements  made  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
iostltubon  in  the  city  of  New  York,  originated  in  ]816, 
•  in  consequence,'  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Akerly,  its  first 
director,  '  of  a  letter  written  by  a  dumb  person  in  Bordeaux, 
offering  to  come  to  this  country  to  establish  a  school.'  In  the 
begJ^HCJC^  1817,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject, 
at  wffll^vany  gentlemen,  believing  that  two  institutions  were 
unnecessary,  and  could  not  be  sustained,  opposed  the  project. 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  ourpopulaticm  soon 
rendered  the  necessity  of  another  establishment  self-evident. 
More  than  sixty  deaf  and  dumb  persons  were  ascertained  to 
exist  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  the  returns  were  still 
v'^*^:  incomplete.     An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  April 

S1817.  Under  this  act,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1818,  which,  struggling  against  many  difficulties,  principally 
self-created,  it  is  true,  continued  for  years  to  languish  on,  but 
seemed  to  hold  its  existence  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  It 
was  the  early  error  of  this  institution,  to  employ  men  entirely 
inadequate  tcithe  task  they  had  undertaken.  Its  results  were 
consequently  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
its  friends,  and  ultimately  even  of  the  Legislature,  on  which  it 
was  dependent,  in  the  capacity  of  its  conductors.  They 
afforded  also  ample  ground  for  the  strictures  which  occasionally 
appeared,  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  institution,  and 
which  were  believed  at  New  York  to  originate  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  its  interests.  It  was  further  believed,  upon  no 
reasonable  ground  whatever,  that  this  spirit  was  chenshed  in 
the  American  Asylum  and  industriously  propagated  by  its 
friends.  The  utmost  forbearance  was  certainly  exhibited  by 
that  institution,  under  imputations  the  most  uncharitable,  and 
most  directly  suited  to  excite  indignant  feeling  ;  and  any  one 
who,  knows  Mr.  Gallaudet,  knows  also  that  he  is  incapable  of 
being  influenced,  even  for  a  moment,  by  any  unwf^rthy  motive. 
Something  like  a  controversy  seemed,  notwithstanding, 
spring  up  between  tiie  schools  of  Nsir  York  t  '  " 
We  remark  with  some  su 
braces  very  little  thai  is  e 
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It  seems  to  relate  entirely  to  the  language  of  action ;  and  not 
«veD  here  to  involve  the  question  commonly  a^tated  on  this 
topic,  viz.  bow  far  this  language  should  be  employed  in  pnc- 
lice;  but  only  to  concern  the  visible  form  of  the  signs  used  in 
the  two  institutions. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Encyclopxdia  Americana,  that  the  New 
York  Institution  originated  its  own  system  of  instruction.  This 
sUtement,  here  first  mode  in  a  slundard  work,  is  not  indeed 
norel,  neither  is  it  true.  The  teachers  at  New  York  endeav- 
ored, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sieard.  If,  in  the  mere  form  of  their  si^ns  of  reduction,  they 
diflered  from  ibe  school  of  Paris,  nothmg  mora  was  true  of 
tbem,than  istrueofhalf  the  European  institutions  at  the  present 
day.  Unifonnity -among  many  institutions,  however  desirable, 
is  not  essential  within  the  walls  of  one. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  signs  do  not  admit  of  description, 
and  that  those  employed  by  Sieard  cannot  be  gathered  from 
bis  works.  His  ThiorU  de*  Signet,  it  is  true,  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  dictionary  of  such  as  deserve  to  be  called  methodical ; 
or  such  as  were  used  by  him  to  abbreviate  the  indication  of 
words  in  practice.  But  this  reasoning,  as  applied  to  the  New 
York  Institution  in  its  infancy,  rests  upnn  a  false  basis.  The 
pupil  is  the  book  in  which  the  teacher  must  read.  He  brings 
wiUi  him  all  the  signs  which  are  available  to  him,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  educat'ion.  The  number  of  these  maybe 
increased  as  the  circle  of  his  ideas  expands  ;  but  their  parti- 
cular form  is  far  from  bein^  essential  to  the  purjHMCs  which 
they  are  to  fulfd.  The  Abbe  Jamet,  at  Caen,  has  instituted 
Ins  own  system  of  methodical  signs,  rejecting  those  of  Slcard. 
In  like  manner,  the  instructers  at  New  York  had  theirs,  many 
of  which  are  still  held  in  recollection  among  tlie  pupils,  and 
ate  still  intelligible. 

But  the  real  evils  under  which  the  New  York  Institution 
kbored,  the  real  points  of  diliiirence  between  it  and  the 
institutitni  at  Hartford,  were  the  incoinpctcni^y  of  its  teach- 
ers, in  the  artificial  nature  of  the  instnitiient  on  wliich  they 
chiefly  relied,  or  their  neglect  to  avail  tliemselves  of  any 
thing  like  logical  method  in  the  leaching  of  language.  They 
erred,  in  encumlit-riij^  liie  ^uLuiory  of  the  pupil  whh  isola- 
ted words,  dcsi^naii'i.  r-,,r\i  \,y  'tis  mctbodical  sign,  wbili; 
die  proper  is^  ...r  i'  '-.  in  connected  discourse,  was 

;  but  in  ,i.      We  have  had  visible  vvi- 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  ceased,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  direct 
the  American  Asylum,  and  retired  from  the  employment. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham B.  Hutton,  has  fix)m  that  time  continued  to  proceed  with 
distinguished  success. 

The  first  movements  made  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  the  city  of  New  York,  originated  in  1816, 
*  in  consequence,'  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Akerly,  its  first 
director,  ^  of  a  letter  written  by  a  dumb  person  in  Bordeaux, 
ofiering  to  come  to  this  country  to  establish  a  school.'  In  the 
bedjMfliyDf  1817,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject, 
at  ^HBBany  gentlemen,  believing  that  two  institutions  were 
unnecessary,  and  could  not  be  sustained,  opposed  the  project. 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  our  population  soon 
rendered  the  necessity  of  another  establishment  self-evident. 
More  than  sixty  deaf  and  dumb  persons  were  ascertained  to 
exist  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  the  returns  were  still 
incomplete.     An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  April 

1817.  Under  this  act,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 

1818,  which,  struggling  against  many  difficulties,  principally 
self-created,  it  is  true,  continued  for  years  to  languish  on,  but 
seemed  to  hold  its  exbtence  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  It 
was  the  early  error  of  this  institution,  to  employ  men  entirely 
inadequate  t(^  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Its  results  were 
consequently  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
its  friends,  and  ultimately  even  of  the  Legislature,  on  which  it 
was  dependent,  in  the  capacity  of  its  conductors.  They 
afiforded  also  ample  ground  for  the  strictures  which  occasionally 
appeared,  aimed  directly  or  indirecUy  at  the  institution,  and 
which  were  believed  at  New  York  to  originate  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  its  interests.  It  was  further  believed,  upon  no 
reasonable  ground  whatever,  that  this  spirit  was  cherished  in 
the  Amerfcan  Asylum  and  industriously  propagated  by  its 
friends.  The  utmost  forbearance  was  certainly  exhibited  by 
that  institution,  under  imputations  the  most  uncharitable,  and 
most  directly  suited  to  excite  indignant  feeling ;  and  any  one 
who.  knows  Mr.  Gallaudet,  knows  also  that  he  is  incapable  of 
being  influenced,  even  for  a  moment,  by  any  unworthy  motive. 
Something  like  a  controversy  seemed,  notwithstanding,  to 
spring  up  between  the  schools  of  New  York  and  Hartford. 
We  remark  with  some  surprise,  that  this  controversy  em- 
braces very  little  that  is  essential,  in  the  art  of  instruction. 
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It  seems  to  relate  entirely  to  the  language  of  action ;  and  not 
even  here  to  involve  the  question  commonly  agitated  on  this 
topic,  viz.  bow  far  this  language  should  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  only  to  concern  the  visible  form  of  the  signs  used  in 
the  two  institutions. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Ekicyclopaedia  Americana,  that  the  New 
York  Institution  originated  its  own  system  of  instruction.  This 
statement,  here  first  made  in  a  standard  work,  is  not  indeed 
novel,  neither  is  it  true.  The  teachers  at  New  York  endeav- 
ored, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sicard.  If,  in  the  mere  form  of  their  sims  of  reduction,  they 
differed  from  the  school  of  Paris,  nothing  more  was  true  of 
them,  than  is  true  of  half  the  European  institutions  at  the  present 
day.  Uniformity -among  many  institutions,  however  desirable, 
is  not  essential  within  the  walls  of  one. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  signs  do  not  admit  of  description, 
and  that  those  employed  by  Sicard  cannot  be  gathered  from 
his  works.  His  jyiiorie  d^s  Signes,  it  is  true,  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  dictionary  of  such  as  deserve  to  be  called  methodical ; 
or  such  as  were  used  by  him  to  abbreviate  the  indication  of 
words  in  practice.  But  this  reasoning,  as  applied  to  the  New 
York  Institution  in  its  infancy,  rests  upon  a  false  basis.  The 
pupil  is  the  book  in  which  the  teacher  must  read.  He  brings 
with  him  all  the  signs  which  are  available  to  him,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  education.  The  number  of  these  may  be 
increased  as  the  circle  of  his  ideas  expands  ;  but  their  parti- 
cular form  is  far  from  bein^  essential  to  the  purposes  which 
they  are  to  fulfil.  The  Abbe  Jamet,  at  Caen,  has  instituted 
his  own  system  of  methodical  signs,  rejecting  those  of  Sicard. 
In  like  manner,  the  instructers  at  New  York  had  theirs,  many 
of  which  are  still  held  in  recollection  among  the  pupils,  and 
are  still  intelligible. 

But  the  real  evils  under  whicli  the  New  York  Institution 
labored,  the  real  points  of  diii'erence  between  it  and  the 
instituticHi  at  Hartford,  were  the  incompetency  of  its  teach- 
ers, in  the  artificial  nature  of  the  instrument  on  which  they 
chiefly  relied,  or  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
thing  like  logical  method  in  the  teaching  of  language.  They 
erred,  in  encumbering  the  memory  of  the  pupil  with  isola- 
ted words,  designated,  each  by  its  methodical  sign,  while 
the  proper  use  of  those  words,  in  connected  discourse,  was 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood.      We  have  had  visible  evi- 
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dence,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  that  their  pupils  were 
accustomed  to  regard  written  language,  not  as  a  practical  in- 
strument of  communication,  available  under  all  circumstances, 
but  as  a  possible  means  of  exhibiting  particular  propositions. 

We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  New  York  Institutioa 
did  not  early  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  charitable  founders. 
The  year  1830  was,  however,  the  era  of  a  radical  reformation. 
It  wa^  during  this  year  that  Mr.  Vaysse,  from  the  Institution 
of  Paris,  entered  upon  his  duties  at  New  York  ;  and  that  Mr. 
Peet,  the  principal,  previously  for  nine  years  an  instructer  in 
the  American  Asylum,  concluded  to  accept  the  situation, 
which  he  has  since  continued  to  fill. 

Mr.  Vaysse  and  Mr.  Peet  brought  with  them  the  methods 
and  the  signs,  in  use  at  Paris  and  at  Hartford.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  institution  at  once  assumed  a  character, 
which  it  had  never  before  possessed  ;  and  which  immediately 
won  for  it  anew  the  confidence,  which  had  before  been  par- 
tially withdrawn.  Uniformity,  too,  in  the  sign  language,  if 
that  be  considered  an  advantage  worth  mentioning,  was,  by 
means  of  this  revolution,  rendered  universal  among  American 
institutions.  There  now  exists  but  a  single  sign  dialect,  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  on  this  continent. 

The  system  of  methodical  signs,  early,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
use  at  New  York,  was,  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vaysse,  grad- 
ually abandoned.  The  advantages,  consequent  upon  thus 
shaking  oiSf  the  yoke  of  an  artificial  system,  have  been  striking- 
ly perceptible.  Thus  France,  at  whose  hands  our  country 
first  received  the  art,  has  furnished  us  with  its  most  decided 
improvement  here,  in  the  correction  of  her  own  great  original 
error. 

The  New  York  Institution,  on  its  new  basis,  is  now  proceed- 
ing with  remarkable  success.  In  addition  to  the  methods  a|^ 
ready  employed,  it  is  seriously  considering  the  expediency  of 
introducing  articulation ;  the  number  of  its  pupils,  capable  of 
acquiring  such  a  means  of  communication  in  some  degree 
through  the  ear,  being  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt. 

Beside  the  establishments  already  noticed  as  existing  in 
America,  there  is  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ken- 
tucky, another  in  Ohio,  a  third  at  Canajoharie,  New  York,  and 
a  fourth  in  Quebec.  All  these  have  derived  their  methods 
from  the  American  Asylum.  That  at  Canajoharie,  having 
been  established  merely  for  temporary  purposes,  by  the  Legis- 
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lature  of  the  State  of  New  Tork,  will  probably  be  discontinued 
in  1836. 

In  reviewing  the  labors  of  American  teachers,  we  cannot  but 
be  surprised  that  so  little  has  been  done  by  them  towards  the 
preparation  of  books.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  deaf  and 
dumb  need  exercises,  written  expressly  for  their  use.  Yet, 
among  us,  nothing  has  been  done,  worthy  of  note.  Seixas 
and  Grallaudet  published,  indeed,  some  disjointed  exercises,  but 
upon  these,  we  presume,  they  did  not  desire  to  stake  their 
reputation.  In  the  year  1821,  there  appeared,  at  New  York, 
a  course  of  lessons  by  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  which  from  its  ex- 
tent might  seem  to  challenge  criticism.  Had  the  doctor,  in 
preparing  his  work,  fully  understood  the  nature  of  his  under- 
taking, we  should  have  been  disposed  to  meet  the  challenge. 
To  do  so  under  existing  circumstances,  however,  since  his 
book  has  neither  been  found  practically  useful  in  the  New 
York  Institution,  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  nor  any 
where  else,  would  be  a  mere  waste  oi  words. 

The  want  of  printed  lessons  is  the  disadvantage  under  which, 
at  present,  American  institutions  chiefly  labor.  To  remedy 
this  deficiency,  along  with  that  of  a  systematic  series  of  de- 
signs, is  the  point,  toward  which  the  labors  of  instructers 
should,  for  the  time,  be  principally  directed.  Cannot  a  con- 
gress of  teachers  be  established  ?  Cannot  an  union  of  eflbrt  be 
attempted  ?  Cannot  a  division  of  labor  be  determined,  which 
shall  cause  its  advantages  to  be  felt  by  the  deaf  and  dumb 
now  existing  ?  We  have,  hitherto,  had  too  little  concert. 
We  have  been  employed  rather  in  creating,  than  in  perfecting 
institutions.  We  have  been  struggling,  as  we  still  are,  against 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  We  have  been  laboring  that  the 
patronage  of  the  Federal  Government,  already  extended  to 
two  seminaries,  might  foster  also  our  undertakings.  We 
have  toiled,  not  so  much  for  celebrity,  as  for  existence.  Con- 
fident in  the  belief,  that  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  would 
ultimately  be  acknowledged  in  their  fullest  extent,  we  have 
sought  to  establish  points,  around  which  the  public  charity 
might  rally,  and  pour  out,  upon  its  objects,  its  blessings  in 
their  most  efl5cacious  form.  For  the  Northern  United  States, 
these  points  are  determined.  For  the  Southern,  they  remain 
to  be  designated.  Virginia  owes  it  to  her  character,  and  to 
the  numerous  deaf  and  dumb  persons  within  her  limits,  speedi- 
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ly  to  create  ooe.*  AooeheT.  or  it  may  be  two,  wfll  be  reqn- 
site  Sot  the  Soulh-westem  states.  Regaidinz  the  prompthude 
of  oar  couatrrmeD  to  meet  ibe  caDs  of  justice  or  of  cbaihy,  in 
wbatever  finrn  preseated,  «e  caooot  doubl  that  the  wanb  of 
die  deaf  and  damb  will  sooo  be  supplied  :  aod  that  the  public 
beneficence,  alreadir  extended  to  a  portian,  will,  before  the 
lapse  of  many  jeais,  be  accorded  to  the  whole. 

*  ^  an  act  of  the  Le^iMatmc  of  Tirgink,  paned  itmag  the  sea- 
■icxi  of  1:^33—1,  a  cfauter  was  gnnted  Sx  an  iBsntnboii  xa  be  rtattri 
at  Sonntoo,  >  posidoa  oeari;  centnl  in  the  Slate.  Tliis  place  was 
•elected  in  compliance  wiih  the  ctmStkHis  of  a  teiy  tibeial  iooaSioa, 
«nd  to  hmn  been  [rnife  itf  one  of  its  rahaktants  for  the  twuywea  con- 
templated by  Che  law.  It  e  not  known  tl»t  anf  neasvns  teie  yvt 
bc^  taken  to  cany  ^  pOMdBoaa  of  the  act  intB  efto. 
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REPORT 

Of  Mi.  Peet'8  tour  through  Central  and  Western 
New- York,  with  a  select  number  of  his  deaf  and 
dumb  pupils,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
1844, 


Ta  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New-York  /nifitu- 

tionfor  the  instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
Gbntlkuen — 

In  June  last  it  was  proposed  for  your  consideration,  Uiat  the 
nndersigDed  should  be  authorized  to  make,  during  the  coming  vaca- 
lion,  an  excursion  through  ihe  State,  with  a  select  number  of  his  pupils, 
in  order,  by  delivering  lectures,  and  holding  exhibitions  at  the  princi- 
pal points  on  his  route,  to  diffuse  more  correct  information,  and  awa- 
ken more  warm  and  active  interest  in  the  subject  of  deaf-mule  educa- 
tion. The  expediency  of  this  was  urged,  in  view  of  the  very  general 
want  of  correct  information  on  this  subject,  even  among  men  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence.  It  was  also  stated,  that  in  too  many  cases, 
promising  deaf-mute  children  were,  by  the  apathy  or  incredulity  of 
ptrenti  and  guardians,  withheld  from  the  means  of  moral  and  intel- 
Itotiul  culture  provided  by  the  Sute  ;  and  that  this  apathy  and  incre- 
dulity, for  the  most  part,  existed  only  because,  in  neighborhoods 
remote  from  the  institution,  ii^  character  and  success  were  little  known, 
or  imperfectly  appreciated. 

The  boaid  having  referred  the  proposition  to  the  appropriate  stand- 
ing commiOMjI^H  power,  that  committee,  by  resolutions  passed  on 
the  17tb  July  telhorized  the  undersigtied  to  carry  it  into  effect ; 

h  aid  from  the  meiubeT*  o(  x\v«  '\n«uva.^(s&. 


*  66  [ASSBMBLY 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  11th  September  last,  the  under- 
signed made  a  verbal  statement  of  the  prominent  incidents  of  the  ex- 
cursion, when  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

*'  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Peet  be  requested  to  reduce  to  writing  the 
statements  and  details  now  made,  and  embody  them  in  a  report,  to  be 
presented  at  a  subsequent  meeting/' 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor 
to  present  the  following  Report : 

The  party,  for  the  proposed  excursion,  consisted  of  the  undersign- 
ed. Professor  Bartlett  of  the  institution,  and  four  deaf  mutes,  who 
had  completed  their  term  of  instruction,  viz :  two  young  men,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Conklin  and  Mr.  G.  C.  W.  Gamage,  and  two  young  ladies. 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Wayland  and  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Budd.  The  latter 
travelled  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Peet. 

We  left  the  institution  on  the  24th  July,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
friends  who  were  going  to  the  Springs,  took  the  evening  boat  for  Troy, 
where  we  arrived  next  morning,  and,  after  breakfast,  continued  our 
route  by  railroad.  In  the  cars  I  fortunately  met  the  Hon.  David  Wa- 
ger, of  Utica,  who,  upon  learning  the  object  of  our  tour,  manifested 
a  truly  generous  and  benevolent  interest  in  it.  From  him  I  received 
letters  of  introduction  which  were  afterwards  highly  serviceable,  in- 
asmuch as  they  served  to  procure  us  a  free  passage  on  the  railroad 
from  Schenectady  to  Utica.  This  favor  presented  an  example  of  libe- 
rality which  was  imitated  by  all  the  railroad  companies,  on  the  great 
route  from  Schenectady  to  Buffalo,  both  on  our  progress  and  return. 
The  like  favor  was  extended  to  us  on  the  railroads  from  the  latter 
place  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport,  and  from  Schenectady  to  Troy. 
I  here  take  the  opportunity  to  lender  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
to  these  companies  and  their  attentive  and  courteous  agents,  the  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  in  which,  I  am  sure,  the  board  will  concur. 

The  first  evening  after  our  arrival  at  Saratoga  was  spent,  by  invi- 
tation, at  Chancellor  Walworth's,  where  our  pupils  attracted  much 
notice,  and  were  treated  with  marked  attention.  Indeed  the  intel- 
lectual expression  and  graceful  deportment  of  these  deaf  mutes,  was, 
at  every  place  we  visited,  the  subject  of  general  and  flattering  remark. 
•Tluinfixt  eveniog,  Friday,  we  held  a  public  exhibition  in  the  Rev. 
'^s  church.     This  being  the  first,  our  arrangements  were 
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not  88  complete  as  we  wished,  and  our  success  was  less  than  on  sub- 
sequent occasions.  A  favorable  impression  was,  however,  made  on 
the  minds  of  many,  which  may  possibly  hereafter  prompt  to  warmer 
sympathy  and  more  efficient  aid  in  behalf  of  some  unfortunate  deaf- 
mute.  Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Chester  for  his  kindness 
and  sympathy  on  that  occasion. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  pleasantly  and  profitably  spent  with  our 
friends  at  Saratoga,  and  on  Monday,  July  29th,  we  took  leave  of  this 
temple  of  health  and  fashion,  and  reached  Little-Falls,  via  Schenec- 
tady, a  distance  of  seventy-seven  miles,  about  noon.  Here,  arrange- 
ments having  been  previously  made  by  Jarvis  N.  Lake,  Esq.,  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  at  Saratoga,,  we  held  an  exhibition  in  the 
evening,  to  a  small  but  intelligent  and  attentive  audience,  and,  on  the 
following  day,  after  a  glimpse  at  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  falls,  and 
a  visit  to  the  factories  of  this  thriving  manufacturing  village,  we  con- 
tinued our  route  to  Utica. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  we  gratified  the  curiosity  of  our  pupils 
and  our  own,  by  a  visit  to  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  whose  distin- 
guished superintendent.  Dr.  Brigham,  received  us  with  much  courtesy. 
Through  the  kind  co-operation  of  Gen.Ostrom  and  Thomas  P.  Walker, 
Esq.,  we  held  our  exhibition  in  the  evening  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  were  much  encouraged  by  the  interest  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  respectable  audience  assembled.  Considerable  rain  had  fallen,  at 
intervals  during  the  day,  and  just  as  the  exercises  were  commencing, 
a  heavy  shower  came  up  which  prevented  many  from  attending. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  excursion  by 
issuing  tickets  of  admission  at  a  low  rate.  But  it  was  found  that  this 
demand  of  money  in  advance  for  an  exhibition  of  the  character  of 
which  few  people  had  any  previous  conception,  tended  to  prevent  the 
greatest  possible  good  from  our  excursion,  by  diminishing  the  number 
whom  we  could  address,  and  that,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
it  was  more  eligible  to  leave  the  entrance  free,  and  trust  to  the  inte- 
rest excited,  for  such  contributions  at  the  close,  as  each  person  might 
feel  willing  or  able  to  give.  The  latter  plan  was  now  adopted,  and 
continued  for  the  remainder  of  the  tour.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
though  the  total  receipts,  during  our  excursion,  were  not  equal  to  the 
total  expenditures,  yet  liberal  contributions  were  made  \w  %^^^^ 
places,  and  that  the  pecuniary  Joss  on  the  w\\o\e  «.cAxmo\v  -v'^^  ""S.^ 
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believed,  be  far  overbalanced  by  the  benefit  tQ  the  interests  of  the  in- 
stitutiop,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  large,  which  will 
result  from  it«  .^ 

¥tom  tJtica,  we  were  carried  over  another  branch  of  the  gteat  westefA 
line  of  railroad  to  Rome.  Here  we  met  with  much  hospitality  and 
attention  from  Dr.  Pope,  Rev.  Mr.  Boardroan,  and  other  distinguished 
citizens.  Our  exhibition  in  the  evening,  at  the  Concert  Hall,  evinced, 
^hat  the  Romans  of  Oneida  are  as  much  interested  in  spectacles  of  a 
benevohnt  and  scientific  kind,  as  the  old  Romans  were  in  those  of  a 
different  nature.  At  the  close,  a  brief  but  eloquent  address  was  made 
by  Benjamin  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  to  whom  we  were  much  indebted  for 
the  arrangements  of  the  evening. 

From  Rome  we  proceeded  to  Syracuse,  where  many  an  Archime- 
des had  reas^  to  say  eureka^  in  contemplating  the  practical  solution 
which  we  exhibited,  of  a  great  philosophical,  moral  and  philanthropic 
problem.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  aid  ren- 
dered by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee^  and  the  leading  members  of  his  church, 
who  kindly  opened  their  place  of  worship  for  our  accommodation. 

Before  leaving  Syracuse,  we  made  an  excursion  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Salina,  partly,  to  pay  a  call  to  one  of  our  former  pupils, 
whose  father,  Mr.  Latham  Avery,  is  an  extensive  proprietor  of  salt- 
works, and  partly,  to  visit  the  celebrated  salt  spring,  which  has  prov- 
ed so  copious  a  source  of  public  convenience.  State  revenue,  and  in- 
dividual wealth. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Auburn,  which,  pass- 
ing through  a  delightful  tract  of  country,  we  reached  on  Saturday,  the 
3d  August.  Here  we  met  with  a  very  cSrdial  and  flattering  recep- 
tion from  Ex-Gov.  Seward,  who  seemed  pleased  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  once  more  showing  that  kind  and  fatherly  interest  in  an  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  which  he  so  steadily  dis* 
played  while  in  the  various  stations  of  public  life.  We  spent  the 
Sabbath  at  Auburn,  and  lingered  among  its  hospitable  citizens  three 
days.  Our  exhibition  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  August  6th,  and 
was,  perhtfps,  superior  in  interest,  to  any  one  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  clei^men  of  the  village,  and  the  professors  and  members  of  the 
lological  Seminary,  were  generally  present,  and  appeared  to  take 
interest  in  the  exercises  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  lecture,  which 
§/,  preceded  them.    Of  these  exercises,  the  specimens  given 
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of  the  gracefttl  and  ezpretti?e  language  of  pantomime,  Were  naturiUy 
always  the  most  attractive  for  the  majority  of  the  assemblage,  fre*- 
quently,  by  turns,  riveting  breathless -fttention,  and  eliciting  rapturous 
applause ;  but  the  evidence  presented  of  the  ability  of  our  pupils  to 
express  their  own  ideas  in  writing,  and  to  share  through  this  medium, 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  refinement  and  intelligence-^and  the 
proofs  which  they  gave,  of  cultivated  and  expanded  intellects,  struck 
yet  more  forcibly  and  favorably  the  attention  of  the  more  reflecting 
spectators. 

The  lecture  being  delivered  extemporaneously,  though  not  without 
previous  thought  and  arrangement,  of  course  varied  in  different  places, 
but  at  each  place,  where  I  had  occasion  to  discourse  on  the  subject  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  I  endeavored,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  to  present  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  illustrate  vividly,  the  true^ 
fundamental  principles  of  the  art  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  was  briefly  sketched,  its 
present  slate  described,  the  provision  of  the  State  of  New- York  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  explained,  and  the  deplorable  ig- 
norance and  apathy  forced  on  our  notice  in  too  many  cases,  referred 
to.  The  processes  employed,  and  the  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  the  teacher  and  his  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  were  then  des- 
cribed and  illustrated,  and  after  some  remarks  on  the  peculiar  difli- 
culties  of  the  task,  the  low  degree  of  mental  culture  from  which  the 
teacher  was  compelled  to  start,  the  impossibility  that  a  deaf-mute's 
conceptions  of  words  should  ever  be  as  simple  as  our  own,  the  nu«> 
merous  anomalies  of  speech,  and  the  want  of  some  mode  of  repre- 
senting words,  approaching  in  rapidity  and  facility  to  speech,  or  to 
gestures' — while  the  admissjpn  was  made,  that  our  efforts  were  not 
always  fully  sU^ccessfiiH  the  audience  were  referred  to  the  pupils  then 
before  ihem,  as  examples  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

Leaving  Auburn  on  Wednesday,  August  7,  we  were  whirled  on  to 
the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  transferring  ourselves  and  our  luggage 
to  the  steamboat,  we  explored  the  length  of  that  famous  lake,  on  whose' 
shores  no  American  can  gaze  without  a  quickening  of  pulse,  and  a 
gush  of  feeling,  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress,  and  vast  internal  re* 
sources,  arguing  the  future  glorious  destiny  of  oUr  fait  and  fertiH. 
ooontry. 
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.  Ithaca,  where  I  had  made  by  letter,  an  appointment  in  ad?ance, 
was  reached  in  the  evening,  barely  in  time  to  keep  our  appointment. 
By  the  kind  efforts  of  Dr.  Wiswr,  notice  had  been  giren,  and  a  room 
procured,  which  we  found  already  lighted,  and  filled  with  citizens 
awaiting  our  arrival.  Professor  Bartlett,  with  one  of  the  young  men, 
hastily  entered  the  hall,  and  apologizing  for  the  delay  of  the  rest  of 
the  party,  occupied  the  short  interval  with  some  pantomimic  represen- 
tations, which  seemed  highly  gratifying  to  the  assembly.  The  ad- 
vantage thus  obtained,  was  well  improved  during  the  evening,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  various  manifestations  of  intense  interest,  from 
the  frequent  and  spontaneous  applause  of  the  young  men,  and  the 
grave  and  delighted  attention  of  their  seniors ;  and  from  remarks 
warmly  and  earnestly  uttered  by  young  and  fair  enthusiasts,  some 
of  which  we  overheard,  and  which  would  have  been  higlily  gratifying 
to  our  pupib,  could  they  have  heard  them  likewise. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention,  after  fulfilling  my  appointment  at 
Ithaca,  to  return  down  the  lake  to  Cayuga  Bridge,  and  then  follow  the 
great  western  route  to  Buffalo ;  but  happening  to  meet,  on  the  boat  to 
Ithaca,  Thomas  Farrington,  Esq.  of  the  New- York  Stale  Treasury 
Department,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  to  make  some 
years  ago,  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  kindly  and 
urgently  invited  us  to  proceed  from  Ithaca  to  Owego,  his  place  of  re- 
•idence,  and  there  give  an  exhibition ;  suggesting  that,  from  thence 
we  might  visit  other  important  points  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties, 
and  reach  our  originally  marked  Une  of  travel  by  way  of  Seneca  Lake. 
Accordingly,  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Ithaca,  we  took  the  cars 
of  the  Ithaca  and  Owego  railroad,  (which,  probably  from  the  want  of 
•uiBcient  encouragement  on  the  part  of  t^e  travelling  public,  are  rather 
behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  railroad  matters,)  and,  on  our  arrival  at 
Owego,  found  that  Mr.  F.  had  well  kept  his  promise  of  providing  our 
way  for  us.  Here  we  held  a  pleasant  exhibition,  at  the  close  of  which 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  levee  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pal- 
mer, the  accomplished  head  of  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  in  this  ro- 
mantic village,  whose  successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  female  educa- 
tion are  highly  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Tioga,  some  of  the  most 
dittiogaished  of  whom  we  met  on  this  occasion,  and  were  favorably 
impressed  with  their  intelligence  and  refined  manners. 


^y  On  the  following  day  we  journeyed  in  the  old  fashioned  style  of 
'  Mtge  coach  and  turnpike,  along  the  picturesque  and  fertile  banks  of 
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the  Sosquehannah  and  Chemung,  to  Elmira,  whither  we  carried  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  our  friends  at  Owego. 

At  none  of  the  places  which  we  visited  did  we  meet  more  cordiality 
and  hospitality  than  at  Elmira.  After  our  exhibition  on  the  first 
evening  of  our  arrival,  the  citizens  took  us  almost  by  force  from  our 
hotel,  and  quartered  us  in  their  own  houses.  For  this  manifestation 
of  benevolence  toward  the  deaf  and  dumb,  whose  representatives  and 
advocates  we  were,  no  less  than  of  kindness  toward  ourselves  per- 
sonally, our  heartfelt  acknowledgments,  in  which  I  trust  the  board 
will  join  us,  are  especially  due,  among  others,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powleri 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Arnot  and  Mr.  Watrous. 

It  was  Friday,  the  ninth  day  of  August,  when  we  reached  Elmira. 
By  urgent  request  we  held  a  second  exhibition  on  Saturday  evening, 
which  was  well  attended  and  excited  much  interest.  We  spent  the 
Sabbath  with  our  kind  friends  there,  and  on  Monday  the  twelfth  turn- 
ed our  faces  northward  again,  and  after  being  jolted  as  our  fathers 
were  jolted  before  us  (an  idea  now  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  this 
day  of  railroad  progress,)  some  twenty  miles,  over  the  hills  of  Che- 
mung, with  alternate  glimpses  of  cottages  and  gardens,  whortleberry 
bushes,  wheat  stubbles  and  tall  well  tasselled  corn,  we  reached  Jefferson 
at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  and  embarked  on  the  Richard  Stevens. 
Enjoying  on  our  way  a  most  delightful  prospect  of  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  the  Seneca,  and  its  fertile  and  romantic  shores,  we  landed  about 
five  o'clock  P.  M.  at  the  elegant  and  classical  village  of  Geneva. 
Here,  also,  our  coming  was  known,  and  preparations  made  in  advance. 
The  interest  excited  by  our  first  exhibition  was  such  that  we  were 
urged  to  repeat  it.  We  accordingly  tarried  one  day  among  the  hos- 
pitable and  intelligent  Genevans,  and  held  a  second  exhibition  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings  if  I  failed  to  commend  to  your 
notice,  as  eminently  deserving  of  specific  mention,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hay 
and  Abeel,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  HoUey,  formerly  a  resident  of  >  ew-York, 
and  a  member  of  the  city  government,  and  Mrs.  Hopkins,  widow  of 
the  late  Hon.  S.  M.  Hopkins,  the  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
civilian,  all  of  whose  courteous  hospitalities  we  enjoyed,  and  who  ex- 
erted themselves  to  render  our  stay  in  their  beautiful  village  in  tiie 
highest  degree  pleasant  aiul  agreeable. 
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instance  of  the  extent  to  which  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
deaf  and  dumb  persons  may  be  cultivated.  We  cannot  refrain, 
in  this  place,  from  noticing  a  few  of  the  answers  of  these 

1)upils  to  questions,  of  the  nature  of  which  they  could  have 
lad  no  previous  intimation. 

When  Clerc  was  asked  if  he  loved  the  Abb6  Sicard,  he 
replied  in  the  following  words.  *  Deprived  at  birth  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  of  speech, 
the  deaf  and  dumb  were  condemned  to  a  most  melancholy  veg- 
etation ;  the  Abb6  de  I'Epee  and  the  Abbe  Sicard  were  born, 
and  these  unfortunate  persons,  confided  to  their  regenerating 
care,  passed  from  the  class  of  brutes  to  that  of  men :  whence 
you  may  judge  how  much  I  must  love  the  Abb6  Sicard.* 

Massieu,  being  once  asked  the  difference  between  God  and 
nature,  replied,  *  God  is  the  first  Framer,  the  Creator  of  all 
things.  The  first  beings  all  sprang  from  his  divine  bosom. 
He  said  to  the  first,  ^  you  shall  produce  the  second ; '  his  wishes 
are  laws, — ^these  laws  are  nature.' 

*  Eternity,'  he  said,  *  is  a  day  without  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow.' 

*  Hope  is  the  flower  of  happiness.' 

*  Gratitude  is  the  memory  of  the  heart.' 

In  this  second  period  of  the  history,  it  is  impossible  that  we 
should  proceed  further,  with  any  thing  like  particularity. 
Germany  affords  us  the  names  of  Neumann,  Eschke^  Cssar, 
Petschke,  Venus,  Wolke,  Daniel,  Stephani,  Emsdorffer, 
Scherr,  Neumaier,  Gaeger,  Siemon,  Grasshoff,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  ;  Switzerland  those  of  Ulrich  and  Naef ;  Holland  of 
Peerlkamp  and  the  Messrs.  Guyot;  England  of  Watson, 
Arrowsmith,  and  Roget ;  Scotland  of  Braidwood  and  Kinni- 
burgh  ;  Spain  of  D' Alea  and  Hernandez,  and  Italy  of  Scagliotti. 
France  also  presents  us  with  many  names,  among  which  we 
notice  those  of  B^bian,  Piroux,  P6rier  Jamet,  Dud^sert,  Gon- 
delin,  Ordinaire,  Valade,  and  Morel ;  to  the  last,  we  under- 
stand, was  intrusted,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  preparation 
of  the  second  and  third  circulars.  It  would  afford  us  pleasure, 
here,  to  examine,  specifically,  such  of  the  productions  of  these 
individuals  as  have  reached  us ;  but  our  own  country  exacts 
of  us  the  space  which  yet  remains. 

In  April  1815,  were  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  A 
feeble  beginning,  in  the  establishment  of  a  small  private  school. 
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had  been  previously  made  in  Virginia.  But  of  this  nothing 
was  known,  at  least  no  account  was  taken  in  Hartford.  An 
interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  highly-respected  physician 
in  that  city,  had  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  having  become  interested  in  her  case, 
visited  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
system,  employed  in  the  Royal  institution.  Returning,  he 
brought  with  him  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  whose  naoie  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum.  This  institution, 
which,  having  since  experienced  the  fostering  care  ^AgiJ^^^' 
eral  Government,  has  assumed  the  more  exclusiw^ithet 
American,  has  always  maintained  a  very  high  reputation.  It 
has  produced,  at  least  while  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet, pupils  remarkably  distinguished  for  their  attainments. 
Of  these,  George  H.  Loring  of  Boston,  who  was  retained  for 
some  years  as  an  assistant  instructer,  after  the  completion  of 
his  education,  acquired  so  ereat  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  as  to  astonish  native  Frenchmen  with  whom 
he  conversed.  Articulation  never  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Gral- 
laudet's  system.  He  employed  methodical  signs,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  his  practice,  but  not  without  a  careful  previous  de- 
termination of  their  corresponding  ideas.  He  made  it  an 
important  part  of  his  plan,  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  formation 
of  habits  of  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ; 
believing,  very  justly,  that  intellectual  expansion  will  be  more 
rapid,  as  the  power  of  discrimination,  between  ideas  having  no 
palpable  representatives,  is  increased.  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  was  an  early 
associate  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  From  this  school,  also,  proceeded 
Mr.  Peet,  principal  of  the  institution  in  the  city  of  New 
York, 

The  American  Asylum  likewise  lent  its  aid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  upon  a  secure  basis. 
This  school,  first  a  private  seminary  commenced  by  David  G. 
Seixas,  was  erected  into  a  public  institution,  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature,  passed  in  February,  1821.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Seixas  havmg  been  removed,  Mr.  Clerc  spent  some  time  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his  return  to  Hartfofd, 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  an  instructer  of  the  same  school.  Mr. 
Weld  was,  in  1830,  recalled  to  Hartford,  to  supply  the  place 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet ;  who,  to  the  deep  regret  of  every  friend  to 
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He  said  to  the  first,  ^  you  shall  produce  the  second ; '  his  wishes 
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should  proceed  further,  with  any  thing  like  particularity. 
Germany  affords  us  the  names  of  Neumann,  Eschke^  Cssar, 
Petschke,  Venus,  Wolke,  Daniel,  Stephani,  Emsdorffer, 
Scherr,  Neumaier,  Gaeger,  Siemon,  Grasshoff,  and  a  multitude 
of  others  ;  Switzerland  those  of  Ulrich  and  Naef ;  Holland  of 
Peerlkamp  and  the  Messrs.  Guyot;  England  of  Watson, 
Arrowsmith,  and  Roget ;  Scotland  of  Braidwood  and  Kinni- 
burgh  ;  Spain  of  D' Alea  and  Hernandez,  and  Italy  of  Scagliotti. 
France  also  presents  us  with  many  names,  among  which  we 
notice  those  of  B^bian,  Piroux,  P6rier  Jamet,  Dud^sert,  Gon- 
delin,  Ordinaire,  Valade,  and  Morel ;  to  the  last,  we  under- 
stand, was  intrusted,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  preparation 
of  the  second  and  third  circulars.  It  would  afford  us  pleasure, 
here,  to  examine,  specifically,  such  of  the  productions  of  these 
individuals  as  have  reached  us ;  but  our  own  country  exacts 
of  us  the  space  which  yet  remains. 

In  April  1815,  were  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the  erec- 
tion of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  A 
feeble  beginning,  in  the  establishment  of  a  small  private  school. 
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bad  been  previously  made  in  Viipnia.  But  of  thb  nothing 
was  known,  at  least  no  account  was  taken  in  Hartford.  An 
interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  highly-respected  physician 
b  that  city,  had  )ost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The 
Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  having  become  interested  in  her  case, 
visited  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
system,  employed  in  the  Royal  institution.  Returning,  he 
hrought  with  him  M.  Laurent  Clerc,  whose  name  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  with  whose  assistance  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Connecticut  Asylum*  This  institution, 
which,  having  since  experienced  the  fostering  care  of  jiK-Fed- 
eral  Government,  has  assumed  the  more  exclusiirf^qnthet 
American,  has  always  maintained  a  very  high  reputation.  It 
has  produced,  at  least  while  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet,  pupils  remarkably  distinguished  for  their  attainments. 
Of  these,  Geoi^e  H.  Loring  of  Boston,  who  was  retained  for 
some  years  as  an  assistant  instructer,  after  the  completion  of 
his  education,  acquired  so  ereat  a  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
French  language,  as  to  astonish  native  Frenchmen  with  whom 
he  conversed.  Articulation  never  formed  a  part  of  Mr.  Gral- 
kudet's  system.  He  employed  methodical  signs,  to  a  great 
extent,  in  his  practice,  but  not  without  a  careful  previous  de- 
termination of  their  corresponding  ideas.  He  made  it  an 
important  part  of  his  plan,  to  lead  his  pupils  to  the  formation 
of  habits  of  reflection  upon  the  operations  of  their  own  minds ; 
believing,  very  justly,  that  intellectual  expansion  will  be  more 
rapid,  as  the  power  of  discrimination,  between  ideas  having  no 
palpable  representatives,  is  increased.  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge, 
editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education,  was  an  early 
associate  of  Mr.  Gallaudet.  From  this  school,  also,  proceeded 
Mr.  Peet,  principal  of  the  institution  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  American  Asylum  likewise  lent  its  aid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  upon  a  secure  basis. 
This  school,  first  a  private  seminary  commenced  by  David  G. 
Seixas,  was  erected  into  a  public  institution,  by  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature,  passed  in  February,  1821.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Seixas  havmg  been  removed,  Mr.  Clerc  spent  some  time  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded,  on  his  return  to  Hartfofd, 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  an  instructer  of  the  same  school.  Mr. 
Weld  was,  in  1830,  recalled  to  Hartford,  to  supply  the  place 
of  Mr.  Gallaudet ;  who,  to  the  deep  regret  of  every  friend  to 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  ceased,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  direct 
the  American  Asylum,  and  retired  from  the  employment. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham B.  Hutton,  has  from  that  time  contmued  to  proceed  with 
distinguished  success. 

The  first  movements  made  toward  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  the  city  of  New  York,  originated  in  1816, 
*  in  consequence,'  as  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Akerly,  its  first 
director,  '  of  a  letter  written  by  a  dumb  person  in  Bordeaux, 
offering  to  come  to  this  country  to  establish  a  school.'  In  the 
beguHH|J)f  1817,  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject, 
at  WflHRfetany  gentlemen,  believing  that  two  institutions  were 
unnecessary,  and  could  not  be  sustained,  opposed  the  project. 
A  better  acquaintance  with  the  statistics  of  our  population  soon 
rendered  the  necessity  of  another  establishment  self-evident. 
More  than  sixty  deaf  and  dumb  persons  were  ascertained  to 
exist  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  the  returns  were  still 
'^'^"fi  incomplete.  An  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained  in  April 
•Is  1817.  Under  this  act,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
^  1818,  which,  struggling  against  many  difiiculties,  principally 
self-created,  it  is  true,  continued  for  years  to  languish  on,  but 
seemed  to  hold  its  existence  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  It 
was  the  early  error  of  this  institution,  to  employ  men  entirely 
inadequate  ta  the  task  they  had  undertaken.  Its  results  were 
consequently  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
its  friends,  and  ultimately  even  of  the  Liegislature,  on  which  it 
was  dependent,  in  the  capacity  of  its  conductors.  They 
afibrded  also  ample  ground  for  the  strictures  which  occasionally 
appeared,  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  institution,  and 
which  were  believed  at  New  York  to  originate  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  its  interests.  It  was  further  believed,  upon  no 
reasonable  ground  whatever,  that  this  spirit  was  cherished  in 
the  American  Asylum  and  industriously  propagated  by  its 
friends.  The  utmost  forbearance  was  certainly  exhibited  by 
that  institution,  under  imputations  the  most  uncharitable,  and 
most  directly  suited  to  excite  indignant  feeling  ;  and  any  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Gallaudet,  knows  also  that  he  is  incapable  of 
being  influenced,  even  for  a  moment,  by  any  unworthy  motive. 
Something  like  a  controversy  seemed,  notwithstanding,  to 
spring  up  between  the  schools  of  New  York  and  Hartford. 
We  remark  with  some  surprise,  that  this  controversy  em- 
braces very  little  that  is  essential,  in  the  art  of  instruction. 
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It  seems  to  relate  entirely  to  the  language  of  action ;  and  not 
even  here  to  involve  the  question  commonly  agitated  on  this 
topic,  viz.  how  far  this  language  should  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  only  to  concern  the  visible  form  of  the  signs  used  in 
the  two  institutions. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  that  the  New 
York  Institution  originated  its  own  system  of  instruction.  This 
statement,  here  first  made  in  a  standard  work,  is  not  indeed 
novel,  neither  is  it  true.  The  teachers  at  New  York  endeav- 
ored, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Sicard.  If,  in  the  mere  form  of  their  signs  of  reduction,  they 
differed  fiom  the  school  of  Paris,  nothing  more  was  true  of 
them,  than  is  true  of  half  the  European  institutions  at  the  present 
day.  Uniformity -among  many  institutions,  however  desirable, 
is  not  essential  within  the  walls  of  one. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  signs  do  not  admit  of  description, 
and  that  those  employed  by  Sicard  cannot  be  gathered  from 
his  works.  His  Thiorie  d^  SigTieSy  it  is  true,  is  far  from  be- 
ing a  dictionary  of  such  as  deserve  to  be  called  methodical ; 
or  such  as  were  used  by  him  to  abbreviate  the  indication  of 
words  in  practice.  But  this  reasoning,  as  applied  to  the  New 
York  Institution  in  its  infancy,  rests  upon  a  false  basis.  The 
pupil  is  the  book  in  which  the  teacher  must  read.  He  brings 
with  him  all  the  signs  which  are  available  to  him,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  education.  The  number  of  these  may  be 
increased  as  the  circle  of  his  ideas  expands  ;  but  their  parti- 
cular form  is  far  from  being  essential  to  the  purposes  which 
they  are  to  fulfil.  The  Abb6  Jamet,  at  Caen,  has  instituted 
his  own  system  of  methodical  signs,  rejecting  those  of  Sicard. 
In  like  manner,  the  instructers  at  New  York  had  theirs,  many 
of  which  are  still  held  in  recollection  among  the  pupils,  and 
are  still  intelligible. 

But  the  real  evils  under  which  the  New  York  Institution 
labored,  the  real  points  of  dili'erence  between  it  and  the 
institution  at  Hartford,  were  the  incompetency  of  its  teach- 
ers, in  the  artificial  nature  of  the  instrument  on  which  they 
chiefly  relied,  or  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
thing  like  logical  method  in  the  teaching  of  language.  They 
erred,  in  encumbering  the  memory  of  the  pupil  with  isola- 
ted words,  designated,  each  by  its  methodical  sign,  while 
the  proper  use  of  those  words,  in  connected  discourse,  was 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood.      We  have  had  visible  evi- 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  ceased,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  to  direct 
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rendered  the  necessity  of  another  establishment  self-evident. 
More  than  sixty  deaf  and  dumb  persons  were  ascertained  to 
exist  in  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  and  the  returns  were  still 
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was  dependent,  in  the  capacity  of  its  conductors.  They 
afiforded  also  ample  ground  for  the  strictures  which  occasionally 
appeared,  aimed  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  institution,  and 
which  were  believed  at  New  York  to  originate  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility  to  its  interests.  It  was  further  believed,  upon  no 
reasonable  ground  whatever,  that  this  spirit  was  cherished  in 
the  American  Asylum  and  industriously  propagated  by  its 
friends.  The  utmost  forbearance  was  certainly  exhibited  by 
that  institution,  under  imputations  the  most  uncharitable,  and 
most  directly  suited  to  excite  indignant  feeling  ;  and  any  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Gallaudet,  knows  also  that  he  is  incapable  of 
being  influenced,  even  for  a  moment,  by  any  unworthy  motive. 
Something  like  a  controversy  seemed,  notwithstanding,  to 
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It  seems  to  relate  entirely  to  the  language  of  action ;  and  not 
even  here  to  involve  the  question  commonly  agitated  on  this 
topic,  viz.  how  far  this  language  should  be  employed  in  prac- 
tice ;  but  only  to  concern  the  visible  form  of  the  signs  used  in 
the  two  institutions. 

It  is  asserted  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  that  the  New 
York  Institution  originated  its  own  system  of  instruction.  This 
statement,  here  first  made  in  a  standard  work,  is  not  indeed 
novel,  neither  is  it  true.  The  teachers  at  New  York  endeav- 
ored, to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
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day.  Uniformity -among  many  institutions,  however  desirable, 
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and  that  those  employed  by  Sicard  cannot  be  gathered  from 
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words  in  practice.  But  this  reasoning,  as  applied  to  the  New 
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his  own  system  of  methodical  signs,  rejecting  those  of  Sicard. 
In  like  manner,  the  instructers  at  New  York  had  theirs,  many 
of  which  are  still  held  in  recollection  among  the  pupils,  and 
are  still  intelligible. 
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chiefly  relied,  or  their  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
thing  like  logical  method  in  the  teaching  of  language.  They 
erred,  in  encumbering  the  memory  of  the  pupil  with  isola- 
ted words,  designated,  each  by  its  methodical  sign,  while 
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Upon  subjects  which  he  has  studied  and  understands  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  his  opinions  with  high  respect,  if  not 
with  implicit  acquiescence.  Even  upon  Ihe  subject  of  the 
instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  with  which  he  is  evidently  not 
familiar,  if  he  had  based  his  conchisions  upon  any  actual 
results  attained,  we  should  bow  in  silence  to  his  verdict, 
however  mortifying  it  might  be  to  the  self-love  of  our  in- 
structers,  or  injurious  to  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  our 
schools.  But  when  we  find,  in  a  document  of  such  general 
interest,  emanating  from  such  high  authority,  and  destined 
for  wide  circulation  through  the  country,  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  American  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  apparently  without  examination,  evidently  with  very 
erroneous  and  defective  views  of  their  system  of  instruction, 
the  efl'ect  of  which  will  be  to  lower  those  institutions  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  thus  seriously  to  impair  their  useful- 
ness, we  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  in  silence. 

With  the  public  schools  and  other  institutions  for  educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts  Mr.  Mann  is  certainly  well  acquaint- 
ed ;  but  there  are  in  this  State  no  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  and  though  in  two  of  the  adjoining  States  there  are 
institutions  of  this  class,  among  the  largest  in  the  world  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  for  years  reputed  among  the  most 
successful,  all  that  he  seems  to  know  definitely  concerning 
their  system  or  their  success  is,  that  they  do  not  teach  ar- 
ticulation. "  In  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,"  he  finds 
that  "  the  deaf  and  dumb,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  are 
taught  to  spealc  with  the  lips  and  tongue  ;"  and  upon  this, 
he  judges  •'  the  schools  for  this  class  in  those  countries  ta 
be  decidedly  superior  to  any  in  this  coimtry."  We  have 
usually  thoug^ht,  that  ihesuperiority  of  an  institution  for  edu- 
cation should  be  measured,  not  by  what  it  attempts^  but  by 
what  it  ])erforms.  That  the  German  schools  attempt  more 
than  our  own  we  admit;  but  that,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  they  accomplish  more,  we  have  no  evidence.  Mr. 
Mann,  at  least,  has  furnished  us  no  data  whatever,  by  which 
we  can  compare  the  intellectual  attainments  and  skill  in  lan- 
guage of  the  pupils  in  those  schools  with  those  of  the  pu- 
pils in  our  own.  And  if,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
the  German  teachers  of  articulation  sacrifice,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  facul- 
ties of  their  pupils  to  an  object  that  is,  in  most  cases,  but 
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very  imperfectly  attained,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  they 
gain  as  much  as  they  lose,  and  whether  their  success  iu 
the  true  object  of  education — the  unfolding  of  the  copacities 
for  happiness  and  usefulness — is  as  great  as  that  of  our  own 
teachers. 

Among  the  American  instnicters  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
there  have  been  men  as  much  distinguished  for  talents,  learn- 
ing, and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  Mr.  Mann  him- 
self. It  would  have  been  the  part  of  fairness  and  caulion 
to  examine  thoroughly  and  carefully  the  reasons  in  favor, 
and  the  results,  of  a  system  which  such  men  have  deliberate- 
ly sanctioned,  before  condemning  it ;  or  at  least,  not  to  pub- 
lish so  conspicuously,  and  upon  very  slight  cxamuiaiion, 
opinions  which  do  grave  injustice  to  them  and  to  the  scheme 
of  instruction  which  they  have  patiently  elaborated. 

Though  we  were  aware,  that  nuiny  erroneous  tK)tions  were 
abroad  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes,  yet 
we  were  not  prepared  to  find  the  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  on  a  topic  of  this  character, 
making  such  obvious  errors  as  the  following : 

"  With  118,  the  deaf  and  dumb  arc  taught  to  converse  by 
means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers.  Il  is  a  great  blessing  to 
a  deaf  mute  to  be  able  to  converse  in  the  language  of  signs. 
But  it  is  evident,  that,  as  soon  as  he  passes  out  of  the  circle  of 
those  who  understand  that  language,  lie  is  helpless  and  lio])cless 
as  ever.  The  power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  of  s^^t^^l^i^g 
as  others  speak,  alone  restores  him  to  society." 

The  reader  who  happens  not  to  be  better  informed  will 
inevitably  form  the  idea  from  this  paragraph,  that  all  whicli 
our  institutions  propose  to  accomplish  is  to  teach  tlie  deaf 
and  dumb  to  converse  by  means  of  "  signs  made  with  the 
fingers,"  and  that  we  enable  them  to  hold  s<x:ial  intercourse 
only  in  the  circle  of  those  who  understand  such  signs. 
Small,  indeed,  would  be  the  claim  of  the  instructers  to  the 
title  of  benefactors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  if  this  were  all 
they  proposed  to  accomplish  ! 

The  language  of  signs  is,  in  our  institutions,  as  it  ncccs- 
aarily  is  in  all  other  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  even 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  German  schools  themselves, 
a  fneansj  but  neither  in  our  own  nor  in  any  others  is  it  the 
end  of  instruction.    Every  deaf  mute,  who  can  find  one  or 
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more  persons  willinor  to  converse  with  him  and  to  learn  his 
signs,  will  soon  establish  a  dialect  of  gestures  more  or  less 
extensive.  We  have  met  uneducated  mutes,  whose  sign- 
dialect,  their  own  creation,  was  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
mutual  communication  of  wishes  and  wants  concerning  the 
daily  avocations  of  the  parties,  for  the  correct  execution  of 
errands  relating  to  common  things,  for  directions  concerning 
the  task  for  the  day,  and  an  account  of  it  when  done,  but 
even  for  the  narration  of  all  interesting  events,  not  only  in 
the  circle  of  the  deaf  mutes'  acquaintance,  but  far  beyond 
it.  No  deaf  mute  of  ordinary  capacity  stands  in  need  of 
the  lessons  of  an  instructer  to  enable  him  to  interchange 
familiar  ideas  with  his  more  intimate  companions. 

When  a  number  of  deaf  mutes  are  collected  together  in 
an  institution,  a  sign-dialect  is  speedily  and  inevitably  formed, 
as  much  superior  to  the  previous  dialect  of  each  solitary  in- 
dividual, as  is  the  copious  and  refined  language  of  a  highly 
civilized  nation  to  the  scanty  vocabulary  of  a  small  horde  of 
savages.  This  sign-dialect  the  teacher  may  attempt  to  im- 
prove, but  he  is  rarely  obliged  to  teach  it  to  new  comers. 
They  learn  it  by  intercourse  with  those  whom  they  find  al- 
ready in  the  institution,  as  certainly  as  the  child,  who  hears, 
learns  the  spoken  language  of  those  around  him,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time.  It  is  true,  that  the  too  constant  use 
of  this  pantomimic  language  retards  the  acquisition  of  a  Ian* 
guage  more  universally  inFelligible  among  men  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  favors,  to  a  degree  conceivable  only  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  fact,  the  development  of  the  pupil's 
ideas, — of  his  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  faculties ; 
and  it  forms,  in  most  cases,  the  surest  and  most  convenient, 
and  in  many  instances,  the  only  practicable  means,  of  defin- 
ing correctly  the  meaning  of  words. 

But  we  repeat,  that,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  language  of  signs  is  a  meaiis^  and  not  an  end. 
The  expansion  which  this  language  always  undergoes  in  an 
institution,  accompanied,  as  it  necessarily  is,  by  a  corres- 
ponding expansion  of  ideas,  is  in  itself  highly  advantageous, 
and  becomes  very  important  as  a  means  of  ynparting  nK)ral 
and  religious  instruction  to  those  deaf  mutes;  who,  from  va- 
rious causes,  fail  to  make  sufficient  progress  in  written  lan- 
guage. But  instruction  in  the  last  mentioned  language  is, 
with  us,  the  great  end  of  all  the  teacher's  efforts.    We  aim 
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to  enable  the  pupils  to  converse  by  writing  with  all  who  can 
lend  and  write ;  and,  as  a  prerequisite  to  such  conversation, 
to  furnish  them  with  all  the  stores  of  knowledge  generally 
diffused  among  men,  and  which  supply  materials  ibr  the 
ordinary  conversation  of  persons  of  intelligence.  We  aim, 
also,  to  enable  them  to  derive  from  books  and  newspa|>ers 
that  solace  and  enjoyment  which  reading  never  fails  to  afford 
to  well  educated  persons  who  are  in  some  measure  secluded 
from  society.  That  our  efforts  are  not  in  all  cases  fully  suc- 
cessful, we  admit ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that,  if  wc  should 
spend  a  large  portion  of  the  period,  scanty  at  llie  best,  al- 
lowed to  each  pupil,  in  attempting  to  teach  him  to  articulate 
and  to  read  on  the  lips,  the  cases  of  partial  failure  in  the  far 
more  essential,  yet  easier,  task  of  teaching  the  vocabulary 
and  idioms  of  lan^iac^e  would  be  much  more  numerous.  It 
has  not,  therefore,  been  through  ignorance  or  inclilference, 
that  American  instnicters  have  neglected  to  teach  articula- 
tion. It  has  been  excluded  from  the  course  of  instruction 
after  careful  and  mature  deliberation,  and,  in  the  Kew  York 
institution,  after  actual  and  patient  experiment ;  not  because 
the  object  was  considered  of  little  account,  but  because  the 
small  degree  of  success  usually  attainable  was  judged  to  hn 
a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  that  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  which  the  teaching  of  articulation  exacts, — for 
the  many  wearisome  hours  which  must  be  spent  in  adjusting 
and  re-adjusting  the  positions  of  the  vocal  organs, — in  teach- 
ing the  ** seven  sounds  of  the  letter  a" — ''the  hundnds 
of  elementary  sounds,"  as  Mr.  Mann  says,  rcprcscutcd  by 
only  twenty-six  letters, — and  the  thousand  capricious  ir- 
regulariiies  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  letters,  or  com- 
binations of  letters.  To  the  deaf  and  dumb  child,  the  ac- 
quisition of  ideas,  through  his  own  language  of  gestures,  is 
a  task  at  once  easy  and  delightful ;  but  as  words  can  never 
be  to  him  what  they  are  to  other  men,  the  acquisition  of  a 
language  of  words,  whatever  signs  are  chosen  to  represent 
them,  must  for  him  ever  remain  a  labor  that  will  tajsk  to  the 
utmost  his  patience  and  his  powers,  and  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  his  teacher.  Why,  then,  should  we,  on  a  pros- 
pect of  doubtful  advantage,  double  a  labor  which  already 
tasks  most  minds  to  the  utmost,  and  not  a  few  beyond  their 
powers  ? 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  whether,  by  "  signs  made  with 
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the  fingers,"  Mr.  Mann  meant  the  language  of  gestures,  or 
simply  the  manual  alphabet.  Though  the  appellation  'lan- 
guage of  signs,"  is  very  improperly  applied  to  the  manual 
alphabet,  yet  some  people  seem  to  have  no  other  idea  of 
this  language  than  that  it  is  a  manual  alphabet.  Thus,  the 
biographer  of  the  vocalist  Malibran  informs  us,  as  a  proof  of 
her  uncommon  memory,  that  she  'Mearned  the  language  of 
signs  in  half  an  hour."  From  the  context,  however,  it 
seems  probable,  that  Mr.  Mann  had  confounded  the  manual 
alphabet  with  the  lan^iage  of  gestures  ;  and,  indeed,  many 
educated  deaf  mutes  use,  with  their  intimate  acquaintances, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  expedition,  a  dialect  com- 
posed partly  of  gestures  and  partly  of  words  spelled  on  the 
fingers.  The  manual  alphabet  is  simply  a  mode  of  spelling 
words  by  means  of  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to 
each  letter.  It  is  available  only  where  there  is  some  knowl- 
edge of  words,  and,  of  course,  an  ability  to  read  and  write. 
As  a  mode  of  intercourse  with  his  acquaintances,  the  edu- 
cated deaf  mute  finds  it  very  convenient ;  but  when  he  passes 
out  of  the  circle  of  those  who  understand  it,  he  is  very  far 
from  being  "  hopeless  and  helpless  as  ever.*'  If  writing 
materials  can  be  obtained, — and  he  takes  care  to  have 
a  slate  or  tablet  always  about  him, — he  can  converse  with 
strangers  with  more  or  less  ease,  according  to  the  skill  of 
the  one  party  in  orthography,  and  of  the  other  in  the  idioms 
of  language.  There  are  few  deaf  mutes  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity, that  have  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  our  institutions,  who  cannot,  in  this  way,  make 
themselves  fully  understood,  wherever  they  have  occasion  to 
go.  If  writing  materials  are  not  at  hand,  he  can  write  his 
wishes  on  the  sand,  or  on  the  snow,  or  scratch  them  on  the 
nearest  wall  or  smooth  stone.  He  can,  also,  on  many  sub- 
jects of  pressing  importance,  make  himself  understood  by 
all  persons  of  tolerably  quick  perceptions,  by  means  of  nat- 
ural signs ;  but  this  lost  faculty  is  possessed  often  to  the 
fullest  extent,  by  deaf  mutes  who  never  entered  the  walls  of 
an  institution,  or  received  a  single  lesson  in  written  language. 
It  is  a  faculty  which  the  teacher  seeks  at  the  outset  to  im- 
prove, as  the  only  meansofliolding  intelligible  communication 
with  his  pupil ;  but  the  constant  exercise  of  which  he  dis- 
courages, as  soon  as  the  latter  has  acquired  sufficient  skill  in 
written  language  to  converse  to  some  extent  in  words. 
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With  us,  we  repeat,  "  the  deaf  mute  is  7wt  taught  to  con- 
verse by  means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers."  Tliis 
would  be,  in  most  cases,  a  work  of  pure  supererogation. 
But  he  is  tauglit  to  converse  l)y  means  of  written  words  or 
their  equivalents.  When  he  **  passes  out  of  t!ie  circle  of 
those  who  understand  "  written  language,  he  is,  indeed,  hope- 
less and  helpless  as  ever,  except  in  the  immensely  increased 
resources  of  his  own  mind  ;  but  in  our  country,  that  circle 
is  a  wide  one,  and  a  deaf  mute  may  wander  far  without 
overstepping  its  boundaries. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  can  hardly  he  necessary  to 
prove,  that  "  the  power  of  uttering  articulate  sounds,  of 
speaking  as  others  speak,"  is  not  the  only  condition  under 
which  the  deaf  mnte  can  be  restored  to  society  ;  unless  by 
society,  we  understand  the  companionship  of  those  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write.  Mr.  Mann  need  not  travel  out  of  the 
city  of  Boston  to  find,  if  he  seeks  for  them,  illustrious  in- 
stances of  the  erroneous  character  of  his  position. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  deaf  mute  who  can  only  read 
and  write  cannot  take  part  in  a  gt^neral  canversation  among 
persons  who  he^r,  but  is  restricted,  in  such  society,  to  that 
conversation  which  may  be  addressed  directly  to  him.  Un« 
less  he  has  a  ready  interpreter,  this  is  true ;  but  as  a  general 
rule,  this  is  just  as  much  the  case  with  those  who  have  been 
taught  to  articulate,  and  to  read  on  the  lips.  On  this  point, 
most  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Mann  fall  under  the  old 
maxim,  that  the  exception  proves  the  rule.  The  notorious 
fact,  that  the  deaf,  however  laboriously  instructed,  can  only 
distinguish  words  on  the  lips  of  those  who  speak  directly  to 
them,  at  a  small  distance,  in  an  advantageous  light,  and  with 
peculiar  slowness  and  distinctness  of  utterance,  is  not  afTcct-. 
ed  by  rare  instances  of  the  extraordinary  cultivation  of  this 
faculty,  any  more  than  the  general  laws  of  the  human  mind 
on  the  subject  of  computation  with  high  numbers  are  af- 
fected by  such  instances  as  that  of  Zerah  Colburn.  Few 
blacksmiths  can  expect,  by  the  most  unwearied  devotion  to 
study  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  to  acquire  as  many  languages 
as  Elihu  Burritt ;  and  only  a  very  few  deaf  mutes,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  power  of  vision  and  quickness  of  percep- 
tion, will  ever  acquire  the  ability  to  read  on  the  lips,  even 
by  the  most  painful  effort  of  attention,  more  than  a  few 
strongly  marked  words,  and  those  uttered  by  a  i)erson  with 
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♦he  movements  of  whose  lips  they  are  familiar,  and  who 
knows  what  words  they  can  most  readily  distinguish  at  a 
distance  as  great  as  that  at  which  ordinary  conversation  can 
readily  be  heard,  in  a  dim  light,  or  by  a  side-view  of  the 
face.  Still  fewer,  if  any,  can  learn  to  distinguish  words  in 
the  dark  by  laying  the  finger  on  the  lips  of  the  other  party ; 
though  nearly  all  deaf  mutes,  whether  educated  or  not,  can 
converse  with  their  more  intimate  associates,  with  more  or 
less  ease,  in  the  dark,  either,  as  in  the  case  of  Julia  Brace, 
by  means  of  signs  addressed  to  the  touch,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgeman,  by  distinguishing  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand  the  letters  of  words  spell^  on  the  fingers  of  another.* 

Mr.  Mann  asserts,  that  he  has  had  "  abundant  proof,"  that 
the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  taught,  "  to  speak  as  others  speak^'' 
"and  substantially  in  all  cases."  On  this  point  we  hold 
him  to  be  widely  in  error.  His  assertion  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  modest  statement  of  Kruse,  himself  a  deaf  mute 
and  teacher  in  the  institution  at  Bremen,  who,  on  this  point, 
thus  guardedly  expresses  himself: — "  It  is  t>i  many  cases 
possible,  in  the  course  of  some  years,  to  brin^  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  this  respect,  that 
all  who  listen  to  them  attentively  and  patiently  will  fully  un- 
derstand them ;  and  they  can,  also,  on  their  part,  come  to 
understand,  in  some  Tneasnre  what  is  said  to  them,  by  the 
mere  movements  of  the  mouth."t  We  might  quote  many 
other  authorities  to  show,  that,  though  in  rare  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  Habermass, — who,  however,  as  his  biogra- 
pher informs  us,  was  not  deaf  from  birth, — deaf  mutes  have 
been  taught  to  speak  as  other  men  speak,  yet.  in  much  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  their  articulation  is  imperfect,  diffi- 
cult, and  irksome  to  the  speaker,  and  disagreeable  to  the 
hearer.     But  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  pages  of 

Mr.  Mann's  own  Report  for  evidence  to  disprove  his  incon- 

'  — — —    ■  ■  - 

*Maiiy  of  t\io6v  who  aro  callotl  deaf  and  dumb  are  only  partially  deaf; 
and  with  8r)me  of  these,  the  sense  of  hearing  may  assist  that  of  sijjht  in 
distinguishing  wowls  uttered  by  others.  In  the  caae  of  the  girl  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Maim,  who  conversed  in  tlic  dark  by  laying  her  finger  on  the  breast 
of  her  companion,  wo  must  suppose,  that  the  finger  servea  as  a  conductor 
to  make  the  voice  of  the  latter  more  distinct.  If  this  girl  was  entirely 
deaf,  the  case  is  as  much  out  of  tlie  ordinary  limits  of  possibility  as  that  of 
tliuse  blind  persons  who  are  said  to  distinguish  colors  by  the  touch. 

iDcr  Tauhsiumme  im  uneultivirten  Zvstande^  nebtt  Blicken  in  dm  Leben 
merkwurdiger  Taubttummen.  Vondem  Taub tlummen  OxXoFnednchKxuae, 
Lehrer  an  der  Bremer  Tambttummen-itnsiaU,    Bremen :  1832.  p.  3. 
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siderate  assertion.  The  German  teachers,  from  whom  Mr. 
Mann  obtains  his  views  and  arguments,  admit  (p.  80  of  the 
Report,)  that  the  articulation  of  their  pupils  may  be  "  weari- 
some, inexpressive,  monotonous,  or  absolutely  disagreeable ;" 
and  that  some  are  '^  obliged  to  relinquish  speaking^,  on  ac- 
count of  being  unintelligible."  Of  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  the  wearisome  labor  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  either  thus 
imperfectly  rewarded,  or  quite  thrown  away,  we  may  judge 
from  the  testimony  of  Mademoiselle  Morel,  an  intelligent  and 
accomplished  instructress  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Paris, 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  visited  several  of  the  most  celebrated 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germanv.  In  the  institu- 
tion  at  Gmund,  in  Wurtemberg,  which  has  been  the  model 
school  for  several  others  in  the  neighboring  states,  out  of 
thirty-three  pupils,  there  were  two  or  three  who  spoke  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  correctness ;  about  the  same  number 
proved  incapable  of  uttering  a  word  intelligibly ;  and  the 
mass  of  the  pupils  articulated  with  difSculty,  and  often  with 
contortions  of  countenance  most  unpleasant  to  the  beholder, 
and,  it  is  added  in  another  place,  were  in  general  only  inteU 
ligible  to  those  who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  hearing  them. 
A  similar  proportion  of  favorable  and  unfavorable  results  was 
found  in  other  institutions.*  It  may  rationally  be  presumed, 
that  deaf  mutes,  taught  to  articulate  thus  imperfectly,  when 
they  "  pass  out  of  the  circle''  of  those  accustomed  to  their 
artic'ilatiou;  must  become  "  hopeless  and  helpless  as  ever.*' 

The  German  laiisfuage,  it  may  be  observed,  is  considered 
decidedly  better  adapteci  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  articulation  than  any  other  in  which  the  experiment 
has  been  made.  A  few  years  since,  an  attempt  was  made 
in  the  institution  at  Paris  to  teach  articulation  to  all  the 
pupils.  The  exi)eriment  resulted  in  a  signal  failure,  and 
now  instruction  in  articulation  is  there  given  only  out  of 
school  hours,  and  to  those  pupils  who  show  a  remarkable 
facility  in  its  acquisition.  We  have  already  mentioned  the 
equally  unsuccessful  experiment  made  at  an  early  day  in  the 
institution  at  New  York ;  but  as  that  was  by  an  inexperi- 
enced teacher,  it  may  not  be  considered  decisive.     Articu- 


*  QueUrieme  Circulaire  de  Vlfutitut  Royal  det  8ourd*-Muett  de  Paris, 
pp.  54,  71.  It  ii  added,  that  thote  who  cazmot  articulate  intelligibly  can 
ftill,  under  faTorable  drcomstances,  diitipgniBh  words  on  the  lipt. 
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lation  has  also  been  taught  for  many  years  in  nearly  all  the 
institutions  in  the  British  isles.  Of  this  fact  ^r.  Mann 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware,  or  we  might  suppose,  that, 
while  visiting  the  public  schools  of  England  and  Scotland, 
he  would  have  inquired  to  what  degree  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  articulation  had  been  found  practicable  in 
the  English  language.  He  says,  that,  "  though  speaking  a 
foreign  language,  he  was  able  to  hold  some  slight  conversa- 
tion" with  the  pupils  in  the  German  schools.  If  we  take 
his  words  in  their  obvious  sense,  the  assertion  appears  rather 
marvellous ;  for  none  of  the  German  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  attempt  to  teach  their  pupils  foreign  languages,  at 
least  not  before  they  have  "completed  half  their  course  of 
instruction ;"  but  we  suppose  he  only  meant,  that,  being  a 
foreigner,  he  was  not  perfectly  master  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. We  think,  then,  he  would  have  been  better  able  to 
judge  of  the  success  attained  in  teaching  a  language  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  Concerning  the  success  of  English 
teachers  of  articulation  we  have  some  evidence.  Dr.  Mil- 
nor,  president  of  the  New- York  institution,  some  years  ago 
visited  several  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  made  particular  inquiries  as 
to  the  success  attained  in  teaching  articulation.  He  states, 
that  "  one  of  the  deaf  mute  tutors  of  the  institution  in  Lon- 
don seemed  to  understand  him  readily  by  the  motions  of  the 
lips,  only  occasionally  requiring  a  repetition  of  the  words; 
and  that  the  enunciation  of  this  person  was  not  materially 
unpleasant,  though  by  no  means  so  easy  and  agreeable  as 
that  of  persons  generally  who  possess  their  hearing."  This, 
be  it  observed,  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  instances  that 
could  be  produced  in  an  institution  ordinarily  containing 
over  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  we  see,  that,  even  in  a  pupil 
retained  as  an  assistant  teacher,  whom  we  may  therefore 
presume  to  have  possessed  more  than  common  abilities,  to 
have  received  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  the  attention 
of  his  master,  and  to  have  continued  under  instruction  much 
beyond  the  usual  time, — even  with  all  these  circumstances 
in  his  favor,  the  articulation  was  neither  easy  nor  agreeable, 
and  his  ability  to  read  on  the  lips  was  limited.  Still,  if  any 
thing  approaching  to  this  result  could  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
attained,  we  should  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  teaching  articu- 
lation.   But  this  is  not  the  case.    In  a  few  other  instances, 
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the  utterance  was  sufficiently  intelligible;  but  Dr.  Milnor 
also  <'  witnessed  the  attempts  at  speaking:  of  some  who  were 
incapable  of  uttering  any  tones  which  did  not  grate  harshly 
on  the  ear/^  and  was  informed,  that  the  attempt  to  teach 
articulation  frequently  failed  altogether.* 

We  have  met  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the 
institution  in  DubUn,  who  could  articulate  so  as  to  be  intel- 
ligible to  his  own  family,  but  who  never  attempted  to  read 
on  the  lips.  With  strangers,  he  relied  on  writing ;  his  asso- 
ciates always  communicated  with  him  by  means  of  the  two- 
handed  manual  alphabet,  which  some  of  them  could  use  with 
great  celerity ;  and  with  other  mutes  he  conversed  by  ges- 
tures. We  have  seen  him,  at  the  first  interview,  converse 
readily  with  a  family  of  uneducated  mutes ;  and  though  the 
dialect  of  the  latter  was  chiefly  of  their  own  invention,  and 
his  dialect  was  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  couML  relate  at  some  length,  in  pantomime,  an  incident 
that  happened  to  one  of  his  schoolmates,  and  which  was  per- 
fectly comprehended  by  his  spectators. 

The  propensity  to  prefer  gestures,  when  intelligible,  to 
all  other  modes  of  intercourse,  is  universal  among  the  deaf 
mutes  of  all  countries;  and  whenever  they  have  become 
&miliar  with  a  manual  alphabet,  they  are  found  to  prefer  it, 
with  those  who  are  expert  in  it,  to  articulation  and  reading 
on  the  lips.  On  this  account,  most  of  the  German  teachers 
interdict  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  eniirely.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  ^^  artificial  language  of  signs"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Mann  as  prohibited  (page  81) ;  for  if  there  is,  or  ever  was, 
any  language  that  can  claim  to  be  called  natural^  pantomime 
is  that  language.  As  ordinarily  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
it  is,  indeed,  nearly  or  quite  unintelligible  to  strangers  ;  be- 
cause nearly  all  its  signs,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
expedition,  undergo  in  their  hands  a  species  of  abbreviation, 
in  which  one  part  of  an  object,  or  one  circumstance  of  an 
action,  stands  for  the  whole,  and  a  single  sign  frequently 
represents  an  allegory  or  a  metaphor  illustrating  some  idea 
beyond  the  material  world.  Still,  the  natural  character  of 
the  language,  in  its  elements,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  not  only  deaf  mutes  brought  from  opposite  sides  of 
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p.  20. 
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the  globe,  and  with  sign-dialects  the  most  diverse,  can  readi^ 
ly  communicate  all  familiar  ideas  at  their  first  meeting,  but 
even  savages  from  our  western  woods,  and  natives  of  China^ 
have  conversed  intelligibly  with  deaf  mutes  in  our  institu*  * 
tions. 

We  know,  however,  that  some  of  the  German  teachers 
do  "  prohibit,  as  far  as  possible^ — a  very  significant  limi- 
tation,— all  intercourse  by  even  the  natural  language  of 
signs.  On  this  point  we  will  quote  from  Rruse,  whose 
authority,  which  we  have  already  cited,  we  consider  of  great 
weight.  Having  learned  to  speak  before  losing  his  hearingi 
he  subsequently  attained  a  much  greater  skill  in  lan^age, 
and  a  much  higher  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation,  than  are 
usually  attainable  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  He 
had  been  a  teacher  in  two  German  institutions,  and  had 
visited  several  others.  His  views  do  not  always  a^ree  with 
our  own ;  but  his  writings  show  him  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly well  versed  in  the  character  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
and  in  the  true  principles  of  the  art  of  instructing  them. 
On  the  point  under  consideration,  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  It  is,  indeed,  incontrovertible,  that  the  language  of  gestures 
is  little  adapted  to  the  expression  of  abstract  or  metaphysical 
ideas ;  it  is,  further,  not  to  oe  denied,  that  it  opposes  obstacles  to 
that  accurate  mode  of  thinking  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
should  be  brought ;  it  is,  finally,  matter  of  experience,  that  it 
causes  the  deaf  mute  to  neglect  the  use  of  words  in  his  inter- 
course with  others  ;  but  it  can  in  no  wise  be  prohibited  or  ban- 
ished. The  language  of  pantomime  is  the  true  element  of  the 
deaf  mute,  in  whi^  first  his  spiritual  life  began  to  hud  and 
unfold ;  in  which,  also,  he  can  and  will  receive  all  the  ideas 
imparted  to  him.  It  is  his  mother  tongue,  which  first  gives  him 
the  key  to  open  the  mysteries  in  language  and  in  science.  It  is 
the  only  ana  the  natural  means  of  mtelligible  communication 
between  him  and  his  teacher,  without  which  the  latter  cannot 
operate  on  his  pupil.  It  were,  therefore,  not  merely  cruel,  but 
unnatural  (wiaernaVSkrlich,')  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  to  compel  them  to  carry  continually  in  the  hand  pen- 
cils or  crayons,  as  is  actually  done  in  many  places,  or  to  force 
them,  on  sdl  occasions,  to  express  their  wants  orally,  and  read 
on  the  lips  of  others." — Der  Taubstumme,  etc.  p.  70. 

Kruse  gives  biographical  sketches  of  several  of  the  most 
distinguished  pupils  of  the  German  schools.    We  think  he 
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oftener  celebrates  their  skill  in  the  language  of  pantomime, 
than  their  skill  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips.  For 
instance,  he  informs  us,  that  a  monitress  m  the  institution  at 
Schleswig,  though  able  to  speak  with  tolerable  distinctness, 
and  to  read  on  the  lips  words  when  uttered  slowly  and  dis- 
tinctly, was  still  far  from  being  a  proficient  in  the  language 
of  words,  but  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  language  of 
gestures.  We  see,  then,  that  the  German  teachers,  even 
by  binding  the  hands  of  their  pupils,  have  not  been  able  to 
banish  the  language  of  gestures  from  their  schools ;  and  it 
appears  from  the  testimony  of  Mademoiselle  Morel,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted,  that  those  teachers,  while  decrying 
pantomime,  do  themselves  make  use  of  it,  not  only  necefsa- 
rily  in  the  first  lessons,  but  continually,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, as  an  accompaniment  to  their  oral  lessons  to  their 
pupils, — thus  giving  to  their  words  a  siefnificancy  which 
they  would  otherwise  fail  to  impart,  and  which  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  ascribing  to  some  mysterious,  self  explanatory 
power  in  speech. 

Mr.  Mann  has  placed  before  us  (page  80)  some  of  "  the 
reasons  which  the  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 

S've  for  preferring  the  method  of  speaking  by  the  voice  to 
at  of  speaking  by  signs  on  the  fingers,  and  by  pantomime." 
These  reasons  appear  to  have  suffered  in  the  process  of 
translation,  and  require  to  be  examined  with  caution,  lest  we 
do  injustice  to  the  German  teachers,  by  charging  upon  them 
errors  which  are  probably  attributable  to  the  haste  with 
which  the  version  was  made. 

*'  1.  Loud  speaking  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  inter- 
course, and  the  one  most  in  accordance  with  human  nature.'' 

Loud  speaking  is  the  most  convenient  mode  of  intercourse 
with  persons  hard  of  hearing ;  but  it  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
neither  convenient,  nor  particularly  pleasant.  Speaking 
aloud,  or  vocal  speech  [Lautsprache),  which  is  probably 
the  idea  intended,  is,  doubtless,  under  ordinary  circunistan 
ces,  the  mode  of  intercourse  most  convenient  to  those  who' 
hear ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  nor  the  most  in  accordance  with  their  natures,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  we  have  already  noticed,  that  even  those 
deaf  mutes  who  have  been  taught  to  articulate  and  to  read  on 
the  lips  prefer  to  use  the  language  of  pantomime  with  all 
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to  whom  that  language  is  intelligible.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  In  that  languasfe  they  express  themselves  and  un- 
derstand others  without  dlflScuIty,  without  effort,  and  without 
fatigue;  while  the  use  of  speech  exacts  laborious,  some- 
times painful,  effort,  both  mental  and  physical,  on  the  part 
as  well  of  those  deaf  mutes  who  speak,  as  of  those  who  read 
on  the  lips ;  and  becomes  impracticable  at  a  distance,  or  in 
a  faint  light  which  offers  no  impediment  to  ready  communi- 
cation by  gestures. 

''  2.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  the  man  possessed  of  all 
his  senses,  has  a  natural  impulse  to  express  bis  feelings,  thoughts, 
&;c.,  by  sounds.'* 

The  deaf  and  dumb  have,  indeed,  in  common,  with  most 
animals  that  possess  a  larynx,  a  natural  impulse  to  express 
their  feelings  by  sounds.  They  laugh,  cry,  groan,  and 
scream.  But  what  hearing  this  fact  has  on  the  question  of 
the  expediency  of  teaching  them  to  utter  sounds  which  na- 
ture could  never  teach  them  to  utter,  we  cannot  discover. 
With  equal  truth  we  may  observe,  that  the  man  possessed  of 
all  his  senses  has,  as  well  as  the  deaf  mute,  "  a  natural  im- 
pulse to  express  his  feelings,  thoughts,  &c.,"  by  gestures. 
Would  this  be  an  argument  for  teaching  men  in  general 
"  to  converse  by  means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers  "  ? 
Deschamps,  a  zealous  advocate  for  teaching  articulation, 
in  the  last  century,  gives  rules  for  teaching  a  person  at  once 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  to  speak  orally,  and  to  distinguish 
words  by  placing  the  hand  on  the  mouth  of  the  speaker. 
According  to  Mr.  Mann,  Laura  Bridgman  actually  expresses 
some  of  her  thoughts  by  inarticulate  sounds.  This  fact 
ought,  on  the  principle  of  the  argument  mentioned  above,  to 
be  decisive,  as  to  the  propriety  of  teaching  her  to  utter  ar- 
ticulate sounds.  We  should  be  pleased  to  learn  the  result 
of  the  experiment,  if  made.  It  would,  very  possibly,  suc- 
ceed as  well  as  in  the  case  of  many  deaf  mutes  who  see. 

"  3.  Experience  has  long  shown,  that  even  those  who  are  bom 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  still  more  those  who  have  l^ecome  so  later 
in  life,  can  attain  fluency  in  oral  expression." 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  deaf  mutes  from  birth  were  born 
dumb  more  than  any  other  children.  At  least,  a  child  that 
oould  speak  before  the  age  of  several  months  would  be  a 
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rare  phenomenon.  But  as  the  expression  is  sufficiently  in- 
telligible, the  inaccuracy  is  of  little  moment.  It  is  of  more 
consequence  to  observe,  that  those  who,  though  born  with 
the  sense  of  hearing,  lost  that  sense  so  early  as  to  remain, 
or  to  become,  really  dumb,  have  no  advantage  whatever 
over  those  who  were  deaf  from  birth.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  child  who  loses  the  sense  of  hearing  after  his  ideas  have 
become  somewhat  developed,  and  after  articulation  has  been 
sufficiently  impressed  on  his  memory,  usually  retains  through 
life  some  degree  of  the  power  of  articulation,  and  a  still 
jpreater  degree  of  the  important  faculty  of  associating  his 
ideas  with  his  reminiscences  of  articulate  sounds,  and  thus 
seldom  becomes  really  dumb.  There  are,  of  course,  among 
those  who  retain  the  ability  to  speak,  very  various  degrees 
of  the  power  of  articulation  ;  and  it  is  certainly,  as  admitted 
in  the  preceding  citation,  far  easier  to  improve  and  preserve 
that  faculty  where  it  already  exists,  than  to  impart  it  to  those 
who  never  possessed,  or  have  entirely  lost  it ;  for,  besides 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  teaching  articulation  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  in  the  earlier  lessons,  no  subsequent  instruction 
can  supply  that  aid  which  the  ability  to  conceive  words  as 
articulate  sounds  gives  to  the  conception,  retention,  and  com- 
bination of  them.  The  instances  of  facilitf/  and  correctness 
in  oral  expression  attained  by  persons  who  were  born  deaf 
are,  we  believe,  quite  rare,  even  in  Germany.  Fluency 
may  be  attained  without  correctness,  or  even  intelligibility. 

"  4.  Experience  has  also  shown,  that,  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  have  acquired  a  facility  in  speaking,  all  subsequent  instruc- 
tion is  more  successful  than  with  those  who  have  been  taught 
merely  the  language  of  signs  and  writing." 

Supposing  the  fact  were  as  above  stated,  we  might  ask 
how  many  wearisome  months,  nay,  years,  must  be  spent  in 
teaching  articulation  to  a  deaf  mute,  before  he  will  acquire 
this  important  facility  for  subsequent  instruction.  The  pupil 
must  spend  months  in  "  echoing,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Mann,  "the  senseless  table  of  a^h^c^]  for,  with  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  teacher  of  articulation  has  no  choice 
but  to  begin  with  isolated  letters  ;  and  when  he  proceeds  to 
syllables,  far  the  greater  number  of  the  first  syllables  taught 
(pa,  6a,  ma,  fa,  pa,  bo,  mo,  and  so  on)  must  be  either 
unmeaning,   or   above   the  coioprehension   of  b^inners. 
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"  How,"  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Mann,  "  can  one,  who  is 
as  yet  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating  the  remote  benefits 
which,  in  afterlife,  reward  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
derive  any  pleasure  from  an  exercise  that  presents  neither 
beauty  to  his  eye,  nor  music  to  his  ear,  nor  sense  to  his  un- 
derstanding ?"  In  many  cases,  "  a  facility  in  speaking,"  in 
spite  of  all  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  instructer,  is  never  at- 
tained :  and  in  many  more  cases,  the  whole  period  allowed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  child  must  be  exhausted  in  acquir- 
ing this  facility,  leaving  no  time  for  that  subsequent  instruc- 
tion whicli  it  is  to  make  more  successful.  But  apart  from 
these  considerations,  we  seriously  question  the  fact.  We 
think,  that,  even  where  the  observation  may  seem  true,  it  is  a 
confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth,  only  those  of  remarkably  quick  perceptions  and  un- 
common docility  will  acquire  "  a  facility  in  speaking"  and 
with  these,  "  subsequent  instruction,"  is  always  the  most  suc- 
cessful, whether  they  have  been  taught  to  speak  or  not-  On 
the  other  hand,  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  knows, 
that,  in  the  case  of  those  deaf  mutes  who  retain  such  a  recol- 
lection of  sounds  as  to  be  able  to  employ,  in  their  own  med- 
itations, sensations  primarily  received  through  the  auditory 
nerves  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  thus  to  regard  written 
words  as  representatives  of  their  reminiscences  of  sounds, 
the  acquisition  of  a  language  of  words  is  much  easier  than 
with  those  who  do  not  possess  this  faculty  of  conceiving 
words  as  sounds.  It  is  the  want  of  this  faculty,  which  no 
skill  or  labor  can  impart,  where  it  has  not  been  acquired 
through  the  ear,  that,  whatever  be  the  method  of  instruction 
employed,  constitutes  the  great  difficult}/  in  the  task  of  teach- 
ing a  language  of  words  to  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Where 
there  are  no  ideas  of  sounds,  a  language  of  characters, 
representing,  not  ideas,  but  the  elementary  sounds  of  words, 
might  reasonably  be  supposed,  as  it  is  found  in  fact  to  be,  a 
most  diflScult  and  inconvenient  mode  of  intercourse,  and  a 
very  heavy  burden  to  the  memory.  The  teaching  of  articu- 
lation does  not  remove  this  difSculty  (and  it  is  the  great  error 
of  the  German  schools  to  suppose  that  it  does) ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Mann  himself  correctly  observes  (page  77),  "  as  the  pupil 
has  no  ear,  he  only  learns  motions  and  vibrations,  the  former 
by  the  eye,  the  latter  by  the  touch."  Hence,  at  the  utmost, 
his  ideas  of  words  will  be  only  ideas  of  these  notions  and 
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yibratioDs  which  have  been  called  the  labial  and  oral  alpha- 
bet. Words  to  him  wiir  consist,  not  of  sounds,  as  with  men 
in  general, — not,  indeed,  of  distinct  lines  upon  paper,  ©r  of 
obvious  motions  of  the  fin^rs,  as  with  deaf  mutes  educated 
upon  our  system, — ^but  of  mdistinct  lines  upon  the  face,  and 
of  scarcely  visible  movements  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  That 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  have  a  mode  of  representing  words  more  simple  as  well 
as  more  expeditious  than  alphabetic  writing,  or  even  than 
the  ordinary  manual  alphabet,  we  fully  believe ;  but  the  oral 
alphabet  is  not  such  a  mode.  Its  characters  are  so  fugitive, 
80  indistinct,  that,  far  from  granting  to  them  the  power  of 
making  the  deaf  mute's  conceptions  of  words  possess  any 
thing  like  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  conceptions  of  sounds, 
many  eminent  teachers  have  denied  that  they  were  ..as  easily 
conceived,  retained,  and  combined  in  the  mind,  as  are  writ- 
ten characters  used  as  the  immediate  signs  of  ideas.  These 
lemarks  are  designed,  not  to  refute  any  thing  Mr.  Mann  has 
advanced,  for  ho  does  not  appear  to  have  investigated  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject,  but  to  show  the  false  foundation 
of  the  German  notions  on  the  subject  of  articulation.  The 
limits  of  an  article  like  the  present  will  not  admit  of  going 
into  a  full  examination  of  this  point ;  but  we  may  safely  ap- 
peal to  experience,  and  challenge  the  teachers  of  articulation 
to  produce  instances  of  deaf  mutes  from  birth  instructed 
under  their  system,  with  whom  "  subsequent  instruction  has 
been  more  successful "  than  in  the  instances  of  Massieu, 
Clerc,  Loring,  and  others  whom  we  might  name,  who  were 
never  taught  to  utter  a  syllable. 

"  5.  Loud  speaking  is  of  great  use  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
Bot  only  as  a  means  of  learning,  but  of  imparting  their  knowl- 
edge. They  learn  by  imparting,  and  thus  obtain  more  definite 
ideas  of  what  they  already  know.*' 

What  are  the  peculiar  advantages  of  loud  speaking  as  a 
means  of  imparting  knowledge,  except,  as  before  remarked, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  hard  of  hearing  ?  And 
what  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by  loud  speaking,  besides 
the  knowledge  that  other  people  have  sensitive  ears  ?  We 
may,  indeed,  say,  that  knowledge  is  fixed  more  firmly  in  the 
memory  by  imparting  it,  and  that  ideas  often  become  clearer 
4ind  more  definite  in  the  mental  effort  of  placing  them  in- 
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telligibly  before  other  minds  ;*  but  any  mode  of  communi- 
cating ideas,  whether  loud  speaking,  whispering,  writing,  or 
signs  made  by  the  fin^rs,  may  be  useful  as  a  means  both  of 
receiving  and  impartmg  knowledge.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
exclusive  advantage  that  ^  loud  speaking,"  or  vocal  speech, 
possesses  in  this  respect.  It  is  certain,  that  the  ideas  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  expand  more  rapidly,  in  other  words,  these 
persons  acquire  more  ideas,  and  even  more  definite  ideas, 
in  a  community  where  the  language  of  gestures  is  the  usual 
mode  of  communication,  than  under  any  other  possible  cir* 
cumstances.  "  Loud  speaking,"  or,  more  properly,  the  la- 
bial and  oral  alphabet,  may  be  advantageous  to  a  deaf  mute 
in  familiarizing  him  by  more  frequent  practice  with  the  collo- 
quial idioms  of  language.  Whether  the  advantage  is  equal 
to  the  cost  of  acquiring  it,  is  another  question. 

After  admitting,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  the 
articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  "  wearisome,  mo- 
notonous, inexpressive,  or  absolutely  disagreeable,"  it  is 
added,  that, ''  people  soon  become  accustomed  to  such  im- 
perfect speech."  So  do  people  become  accustomed  to 
converse  by  means  of  signs  made  with  the  fingers ;  and  we 
apprehend,  that  the  latter  mode  of  communication  is,  to 
those  accustomed  to  it,  much  more  agreeable  than  the  weari- 
some and  disagreeable  speech  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
the  case  of  a  little  child,  its  imperfect  speech  is  far  from 
being  unpleasant,  and  soon  perfects  itself  with  little  effort, 
by  merely  imitating  the  utterance  of  others ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  their  wearisome  and  disagreeable  artic- 
ulation usually  grows  continually  more  wearisome  and  disa- 
greeable from  the  time  they  leave  the  care  of  their  instructer. 

''  The  peculiar  advantages  even  of  a  low  degree  of  acquisi- 
tion are  :  1.  The  exercise  and  strengthening  of  the  lungs." 

This  may  be  true.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  cry- 
ing of  children  strengthens  the  lungs ;  and  the  sounds  which 
deaf  mutes  utter  by  natural  impulse  doubtless  serves  the 
same  end. 

''  2.  The  aid  it  gives  to  the  comprehension  and  retaining  of 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  recalling  them  to  the  mem- 
ory." 

*  Mr.  Maim,  howey«r,  dkappcoret  of  the  Laacaiterian  syBtem. 
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It  is  admitted,  that  the  tone  in  which  words  are  uttered  in 
earnest  conversation  is  a  very  important  help  to  the  compre- 
hension of  words.  Otherwise,  it  were  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  blind  from  birth  could  readily  learn  the  meanings  of 
words.  But  these  tones  of  the  voice  have  no  existence  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  that  the  mere  ability  to  artic- 
ulate  a  word  is  any  aid  to  the  comprehension  of  that  word 
is  an  idea  too  absurd  for  serious  refutation.  We  need 
only  refer  Mr.  Mann  to  his  own  account  of  those  schools 
in  which  the  entire  book  of  Psalms  in  the  Latin  language 
was  committed  to  memory,  without  "  either  teachers  or  chil- 
dren understanding  a  word  of  the  language  which  they  were 
prating." 

It  is  possible,  that  the  word  "  comprehension  "  may  be  an 
inadvertence  of  the  translator,  and  that  we  should  read  con- 
caption.  Whether  the  labial  and  oral  alphabet  is  any  advan- 
tage to  the  **  conception^  retention,  and  recalling  of  words," 
we  have  already  briefly  considered.  The  German  teachers 
do  hold  it  to  be  important  in  this  respect ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  confounded,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  power  of 
articulating  words  with  the  conception  of  words  as  sounds. 
The  two  faculties  are  quite  distinct,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  birth  can  never  possess  the  latter. 

"  3.  It  has  an  extraordinary  humanizing  power, — the  remark 
Laving  been  often  made,  and  with  truth,  that  all  the  deaf  and 
diunb  who  have  learned  to  speak  have  a  far  more  human  ex- 
pression of  the  eye  and  countenance  than  those  who  have  only 
been  taught  to  write." 

A  very  extraordinary  power,  indeed  !  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  disprove  a  remark  expressed  in  terms  so  vague,  and 
so  evidently  depending  on  the  imagination ;  but  we  much 
doubt,  whether  any  one  not  previously  possessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  humanizing  power  of  speech,  would  have  ob- 
served this  more  human  expression.  If  the  habit  of  watch- 
ing the  motion  of  another's  lips  gives  any  pt^uliarity  of 
expression  to  the  ei/e,  it  must  be  an  expression  different  from 
that  of  human  beings  in  general.  Whether  articulation  has 
any  other  effect  on  the  eyes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  leave 
to  those  skilled  in  the  occult  sciences.  It  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  habit  of  exercising  the  muscles  of  articulation  in- 
stead of  those  of  pantomimic  expre^^ion,  by  favoring  a  fuller 
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development  of  the  former  set  of  muscles,  may  create  a  per- 
ceptible difference  of  expression  in  those  deaf  mutes  who  are 
taught  to  articulate.  If  this  is  a  '*  more  human"  look,  then 
we  should  expect  the  greatest  babblers  to  have  the  most  hu- 
man look.  Whether  this  "  more  human  expression"  is  a 
sufficient  equivalent  for  the  unhumanness  of  articulation 
which  usually  accompanies  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  labor  of 
giving  this  last  finishing  teuch  to  the  "  human  face  divine," 
we  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

The  sixth  reason,  concerning  the  importance  of  reading 
on  the  lips,  offers  little  particularly  objectionable,  or  worthy 
of  remark,  except  the  assertion,  that  "very  few  of  those 
who  have  intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  time, 
means,  or  inclination  to  hold  written  communication  with 
them."  However  this  may  be  in  Germany,  few  educated 
deaf  mutes  in  this  country  experience  any  serious  difficulty 
on  this  score. 

After  making  all  due  allowances,  we  are  unable  to  see 
any  thing  particularly  conclusive  in  the  reasons  we  have  ex- 
amined ;  and  unless  Mr.  Mann  has  stronger  in  reserve,  we 
hardly  think  he  will  succeed  in  persuading  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  tie  the  hands  of  their 
pupils,  and  compel  them  to  articulate  disagreeably,  and  read 
on  the  lips  of  those  who  will  consent  to  sit  or  stand  full  in 
the  light,  and  speak  slowly  and  distinctly.  To  do  so  would 
be,  in  most  cases,  to  restrict  the  pupil  for  years  to  the  weari- 
some repetition  of  a  few  familiar  and  hackneyed  phrases; 
while,  when  left  to  converse  with  each  other  in  their  own 
language  of  pantomime,  they  are  perpetually  exchanging  in- 
cidents, opinions,  and  imaginations  drawn  from  a  constantly 
enlarging  circle  of  material,  intellectual,  and  moral  exis- 
tences. Till  we  can  give  them  a  mode  of  representing  words 
approaching  in  facility  as  well  as  rapidity  to  the  speech  of 
those  who  hear,  we  must  either  be  content  to  see  their  ideas 
developed  far  more  rapidly  than  their  knowledge  of  words, 
or  restrict  them  for  years  to  extreme  inactivity  of  mind 
and  lannentable  poverty  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Mann  speaks  of  tlie  object  of  "  some  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind"  (in  petitioning  for 
a  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,)  "  to  exchange  the 
limited  language  of  signs  for  the  universal  language  of 
words."  If  any  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
are  in  possession  of  a  "universal  language  of  words,"  we 
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hope  they  will  not  long  delay  to  communicate  to  the  world 
so  remarkable  a  discovery.  We  had  imagined,  that,  since 
the  confusion  at  Babel,  such  a  language  had  ceased  to  exist^ 
save  in  the  dreams  of  philosophers.  At  least,  though  many 
of  the  signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  really  universaly 
and  many  others  nearly  so,  we  are  not  aware,  that  a  single 
word  of  any  known  language,  whether  said,  sung,  written, 
or  printed,  is  universally  intelligible  among  the  inhabitants  of 
this  globe. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  Mr.  Mann  has  been  as  un- 
successful in  expressing  the  views  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  as  those  of  the  German  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  that  the  object  to  which  he  refers  was 
simply  to  substitute,  for  the  signs  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
the  language  of  words  most  generally  understood  in  this 
country.  If  so,  we  applaud  that  object.  It  is  precisely  the 
same  for  which  all  our  present  institutions  have  ever  labored. 
Till  the  advocates  of  artificial  articulation  can  discover 
some  mode  of  enabling  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth  to 
conceive  words  as  sounds,  the  question  between  them  and  us^ 
accurately  considered,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  choice  of  an 
alphabet.  We  teach  the  common  written  alphabet ;  they 
would  teach  the  labial  and  oral  alphabet.  Both  are  addressed 
to  the  eye,  and  both  may  be  aided  by  sensations  of  the  move- 
ments— in  the  one  case,  of  the  fingers,  in  the  other,  of  the  lips^ 
tongue,  and  larynx.  We  admit,  that  the  latter  alphabet, 
once  well  acquired^  would  be,  under  certain  circumstances, 
much  the  most  convenient ;  but  we  hold  that  its  attainment 
is  in  all  cases  very  difficult,  in  many  cases  doubtful,  and  in 
not  a  few  impracticable.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to  teach  an 
alphabet  which  can  be  learned  with  ease,  which  is  within  the 
capacity  of  all,  and  which  is  in  this  country  almost  as  uni- 
versally intelligible  as  the  other. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  this  country  have  expressed  views  favorable  to  the 
teaching  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  in  certain 
cases.  Such  views  are  set  forth  strongly  and  ably,  yet  with 
proper  restrictions,  in  the  twenty-second  report  of  the  New 
York  institution,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer.  We  fully 
subscribe  to  the  position  there  laid  down,  that,  when  practi- 
cable^ the  deaf  and  dumb  should  be  taught  to  articulate.  Of 
course,  the  word  "practicable"  limits  the  application  to 
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On  the  whole,  we  see  no  present  prospect,  that  the  teach- 
ing of  articulation  will  be  introduced  into  our  institutions  at 
all ;  and  that  exercises  in  it  will  ever  be  made  general,  we 
cannot  believe.  Our  own  experience,  and  the  still  more 
costly  experience  of  the  Parisian  school,  loudly  admonish  us 
not  to  abandon  a  system  which  we  have  practised,  or  seen 
practised,  for  a  quarter  of  a  .century,  and  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  all  the  reasonable  expectations  formed  from 
it, — to  adopt  a  system  which  we  believe  to  be  founded  on 
an  erroneous  philosophy,  and  the  results  of  which,  judging 
from  all  the  evidence  before  us,  we  believe  to  have  been,  on 
an  average  at  least,  less  favorable  than  tlie  results  attained 
under  our  own  plan. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
THE  NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  TH« 
DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

In  tlic  spring  of  the  past  year,  very  general  attention  was 
awakened  by  an  alleged  discovery  tliat  the  "  Institutions  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony  and  Holland,  are 
decidedly  superior  to  any  in  this  country."  This  assertion 
was  put  forth  by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Education,  in  a  report  printed  in  the 
Common  School  Journal,  and  very  widely  circulated.  That 
the  respectable  autlior  of  that  report  should  venture  such 
an  assertion  without  the  slightest  examination  of  our  insti- 
tutions, is  certainly  matter  for  surprise  and  regret,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  tliis  sweeping  sentence  are  as  absurd  as 
the  sentence  itself  is  unjust  He  imagined  that  we  "  teach 
the  deaf  and  dumb  to  converse  by  means  of  signs  made 
with  the  fingers,"  while  the  German  instructors  teach  their 
pupils  "  substantially  in  all  cases"  to  speak  as  other  men 
speak,  and  that  tliis  power  alone  "  restores  them  to  society .** 

The  absurdity  of  the  former  assertion  is  palpable  to  all 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  objects  of  our  system,  or  its 
results,  and  we  know,  from  competent  testimony,  that  the 
second  is  highly  exaggerated.  Indeed,  wo  doubt  w  hether 
our  pupils,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  do  become,  in 
any  stronger  sense  than  those  of  the  German  schools, 
"  helpless  and  hopeless  as  ever  when  they  pass  beyond  the 
circle  of  those  who  understand  the  language  of  signs,"  for 
the  former  readily  converse  with  strangers  by  writing,  and 
so  imperfect  is  the  articulation  of  most  of  tlie  latter,  that 
they  are  in  general  obliged  to  do  the  same,  with  the  disad- 
vantage, that  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  on  teaching  them 
to  articulate  has,  in  many  cases,  prevented  tl\e«v  ^xa«\. 
acquiring  equal  skiU  in  wntten  language. 


!▼•  nrmoDvcTioir. 

Equal  want  of  information  is  displayed  in  the  assertion^ 
that  with  us  the  possibili^  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  speak  is  ^^  so  novel  a  fact,"  that  it  would  seem  our  teach- 
ers had  never  heard  of  it !  The  subject  of  articulation  has 
repeatedly  been  canvassed  by  the  American  periodical  press. 
It  has  been  fully  discussed  in  the  annual  reports  of  more 
than  one  American  institution. 

Absurd  as  were  the  assertions  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
we  knew  that  the  great  mass  of  readers  possessed  no  means 
of  detecting  the  fallacy ;  that  the  theory  thus  presented  was 
captivating  for  the  popular  mind,  and  that  many  relatives 
.of  deaf  mutes  would  be  disposed  to  encourage,  probably  to 
the  serious  eventual  injury  of  their  interests,  the  substitution, 
for  our  own,  of  the  system  of  instruction  recommended  by 
Mr.  Mann.  Moreover,  it  seemed  our  duty  to  ascertain, 
beyond  a  doubt  or  a  cavil,  the  authentici^  of  his  statement. 

The  Board,  therefore,  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tune visit  to  Germany,  for  the  prosecution  of  literary  and 
theological  studies,  of  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day,  to  institute 
inquiries  which  might  set  this  vexed  question  at  rest  No 
man  in  this  country  is  better  qualified  for  the  task.  Having 
been  for  some  years  a  professor  in  the  New- York  Institution, 
he  is  familiar  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  deaf-mute 
instruction.  He  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  French 
and  German  languages  necessary  to  a  personal  examination 
of  their  schools,  and  those  powers  of  discrimination  and 
philosophical  habits  of  mind  that  would  make  his  examina- 
tion thorough  and  searching,  and  his  conclusions  accurate 
and  convincing. 

His  report  together  with  the  letter  of  instructions  of  the 
Principal,  the  Board  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  pub- 
fic  We  trust  that  all  who  may  have  been  misled  by  the 
fidlacies  which  have  given  occasion  to  the  mission  of  Mr. 
Day,  may  read  this  lucid  and  conclusive  document 
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Institutiojii  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

NeW'York,  May  29//i,  1844. 

Rev,  Sir, — ^With  this  you  will  receive  the  evidence  of 
your  appointment  as  the  delegate  of  this  Board  to  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe.  The  terms  of  your  com- 
mission are  thus  broad,  in  order  that  you  may  take  advantage 
of  all  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  education,  which  may  present  themselves  wherever 
interest  or  pleasure  may  carry  you.  Your  attention,  how- 
ever, will  be  specifically  directed  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  German  States. 

I.  The  system  of  deaf-mute  instruction  adopted  in  this 
country,  was  introduced,  as  you  are  fully  apprised,  in  Uie 
year  1817,  and  is  technically  known  as  the  ]>ench  system, 
or  die  school  of  De  I'Epee  and  Sicard,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  Heinicke  and  Braidwood.  Its  distinguishing  trait 
is  the  employment  of  an  expanded  and  improved  language 
of  gestures,  as  the  pritidpal  niea/ui,  while  written  language  is 
the  end  of  instruction.  In  the  practice  of  diiferent  instruc- 
"tors  it  imdergoes  modifications  more  or  less  important,  some 
endeavoring  to  devise  a  single  appropriate  gesture  for  each 
word  in  the  language,  while  others  are  content  to  illustrate 
words  and  phrases  by  definitions  and  examples  in  pantomime, 
and,  in  this  way,  endeavor  to  associate  tiie  ideas  of  their 
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pupils  immediately  with  the  visible  forms  of  words.  Of  the 
various  systems  which  are  adopted  in  the  different  European 
schools,  it  is  understood  that  that  of  Heinicke  is  the  most 
prevalent  in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  also  the  one  which  differs 
most  radically  and  obviously  from  our  own.  It  is  presumed, 
nevertheless,  that  all  the  systems  of  instruction  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experiment,  must 
possess  certain  fundamental  principles  in  common,  however 
widely  they  may  differ  in  their  details.  In  comparing  the 
systems  of  the  different  institutions  you  may  visit,  you  will 
inquire  what  are  their  common  fundamental  principles,  and 
what  are  the  divergences  in  practice,  and  whether  these 
divergences  are  differences  in  fimdamental  principle,  or  in  its 
application. 

In  describing  the  systems  of  different  institutions,  yoa 
will,  therefore,  state  what  are  the  ends  proposed,  the  method 
or  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of  language  are  presented, 
the  processes  employed,  and  the  insiruments  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  pupiL 

You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain,  under  what  material 
form  the  pupils  of  different  institutions  conceive  words, 
whether  as  visible  signs,  either  on  paper,  on  the  fingers,  or 
on  the  lips ;  or,  whether  as  tactile  sensations  of  motions 
and  contacts.  You  will  also  inquire,  whether  they  attach 
their  ideas  immediately  to  their  conceptions  of  words,  or  re- 
quure  the  intervention  of  other  signs,  of  which  words  are  the 
representatives,  while  these  other  signs  are  the  immediate 
representatives  of  ideas.  You  will  further  inquire,  what 
mode  of  representing  words  to  the  eye  or  to  the  touch, 
is  the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  enabling  them  most  easily  and  readily  to  conceive, 
retain,  and  combine  words,  and  thus  faciUtating  the  opera- 
tions of  reading  and  composing ;  and  whether  any  deaf^ 
mutes  from  birth,  use  words  in  their  private  meditations  as 
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the  immediate  signs  of  ideas,  and  direct  machinery  of  thought; 
and  if  any  do  so,  mider  what  form  they  conceive  words. 

II.  You  will,  as  preparatory  to  the  execution  of  your 
trust,  embody  in  a  tabular  form,  as  well  for  your  own  guid- 
ance as  for  the  use  which  may  be  subsequently  made  of  it, 
from  the  latest  and  best  information,  the  numbers  and  names 
of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  countries  to  be 
Tisited,  the  location  of  each  school,  the  name  of  its  chief 
instructor  or  inunediate  director,  and  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  together  with  any  other  particulars  of  interest,  and 
any  remarks  which  you  may  deem  expedient  This  table 
you  wiD  correct  and  enlarge  from  the  results  of  your  per- 
sonal observation  and  inquiries,  and  communicate  it  to  this 
Board  as  part  of  your  report 

It  is  not  expected,  nor  indeed  embraced  in  the  objects  of 
your  mission,  that  you  will  visit  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  the  countries  through  which  you  may  pass.  In 
laying  down  on  the  map  of  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
the  plan  of  your  route,  you  will  so  arrange  it  as  to  take  in 
those  institutions  which  are  the  largest,  and  which  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  conducted  and  most  successful, 
for  those  schools  are  doubtless  regarded  as  models,  and  give 
a  tone  and  character  to  the  smaller  ones  in  the  neighboring 
districts.  But  though  you  are  not  expected  to  travel  out  of 
your  way  to  visit  small  and  remote  schools,  you  will  of  course 
examine  all  that  fall  conveniently  in  the  route  from  one 
principal  point  to  another ;  and  you  will  also  avail  yourself 
of  any  sources  of  authentic  information  which  may  be 
thrown  in  your  reach,  concerning  institutions  of  any  im- 
portance or  interest  which  you  cannot  personally  visit 

IIL  It  is  understood  that  the  German  schools  make  arti- 
culation and  reading  on  the  lips,  the  most  prominent  end  of 
instruction,  and  it  is  a  principal  object  of  your  mission,  to 
aacertain  to  what  extent  these  acquisitions  are  practicable^ 
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and  what  are  the  actual  advantages  derived  in  the  ordinaiy 
relations  of  life,  from  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  as  is 
usually  attainable  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth ;  and 
whether  those  advantages  may  be  considered,  as  a  general 
rule,  or  in  a  fair  proportion  of  cases,  full  equivalents  for  the 
time  and  labor  bestowed  in  teaching  articulation. 

That  this  Board  and  the  American  public  may  have  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  just  referred  to,  laid  before 
them  fully  and  impartially,  and  that  those  fallacies  may  be 
guarded  against  which  arise  from  hasty,  imperfect,  or  super- 
ficial  views  of  a  subject,  you  will,  in  addition  to  your  own 
observation,  endeavor  to  procure  the  views  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  philosophical  thinkers,  and  the  closest  observers, 
both  among  those  instructors  who  advocate,  and  those  who 
discountenance  the  teaching  of  articulation,  upon  the  follow- 
ing points ;  the  specification  of  which,  however,  does  not 
exclude  any  other  that  may  seem  to  you  important 

(a.)  In  how  many  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Europe  is  articulation  taught,  and  in  how  many  are  the 
pupils  taught  to  make  signs  and  to  write  ?  How  many  of 
those  which  teach  articulation  make  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion general,  and  how  many  limit  it  to  a  selected  class? 
Make  out  a  list  of  the  names,  numbers  of  pupils,  numbers  of 
teachers,  average  ages  of  admission,  and  average  terms  of 
instruction  of  the  institutions  of  each  class.  Note  also 
what  proportion  of  the  pupils  are  taught  articulation  in 
those  schools  which  have  an  articulating  class ;  and  how 
many  of  those  placed  in  this  articulating  class  are  usually 
only  partially  deaf,  or  have  learned  to  speak  before  losing 
their  hearino:. 

(6.)  To  what  extent  is  the  language  of  pantomime  used 
in  those  schools  which  may  be  denominated  articulating 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  who 
use  no  signs  whatever,  except  what  are  termed  signs  of  indi« 
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cation ;  or  is  there  an  instance  of  any  deaf  mute  from  birth, 
who  has  been  taught  the  meaning  of  words  beyond  the  names 
of  a  few  famiUar  objects,  without  the  use,  at  least  in  the  first 
years,  of  definitions  and  explanations  in  pantomime  ? 

(c.)  Are  there  any  schools  which  employ  pantomime,  but 
yet  reject  all  signs  of  reduction,  or  signs  which  may  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  particular  words  ?  Does  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  delivering  a  lesson  orally  to  his  class, 
employ  more,  or  more  significant,  gesticulation  than  a  teacher 
of  children  who  hear  would  employ  in  Uke  circumstances  ? 
Would  the  lesson  be  equally  intelligible  without  gesticulation, 
the  words  being  merely  read  on  the  lips  ? 

(d.)  Is  the  ordinary  colloquial  intercourse  among  the 
pupils  of  articulating  schools,  in  their  hours  of  recreation, 
more  fi'equently  carried  on  through  the  language  of  gestures, 
or  by  means  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  ?  In 
making  inquiries  on  this  point,  you  will  recollect  that  in  those 
schools  where  conversation  in  the  language  of  gestures  is 
discouraged,  the  presence  of  a  teacher  may  cause  the  pupils 
to  employ  articulation  more  than  they  would  if  lefl  to  their 
own  spontaneous  impulses.  Do  the  deaf  and  dumb  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  exercising  the  faculty  of  articulation  ? 

(e.)  Are  there  any  institutions  in  which  the  teaching  of 
articulation  is  successful  in  a//  cases,  or  only  with  the  except 
tion  of  cases  of  mal-conformation  of  the  organs  of  speech  ? 

{/')  What  is  the  proportion  of  cases  of  complete,  or  nearly 
complete  success  in  teaching  articulation,  as  compared  with 
those  of  partial  success  and  of  entire  failure  ?  How  many 
of  those  cases  of  complete  success  have  been  those  of  deaf 
mutes  firom  birth,  or  from  so  early  an  age  as  to  have  retained 
no  recollection  of  articulate  sounds  ? 

(jg.)  Does  the  articulation  of  deaf  mutes  usually  deteriorate 
after  they  leave  the  care  of  their  instructor,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent ?    You  will  endeavor  to  gain  a  personal  introductioa  1^ 
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deaf  mutes  who  have  left  school  a  number  of  years  since^ 
and  ascertain  to  what  extent  their  articulation  is  easy^ 
agreeable,  or  intelligible  to  strangers,  and  whether  any  who 
could  speak  passably  while  at  school,  have  discontinued 
speaking,  at  least  to  strangers,  afler  leaving  school 

(h.)  You  will  also  endeavor  to  ascertain,  whether,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  utterance  of  a  deaf  mute  taught  to  articulate, 
is  intelligible  to  each  person  in  a  mixed  company  ;  whether 
he  can  read,  by  watcliing  the  motions  of  the  lips,  the  conver- 
sations of  those  who  do  not  speak  directly  to  him,  and,  in 
short,  whether  he  is  thus  restored  to  society  on  equal  or 
nearly  equal  terms,  with  regard  to  social  intercourse  ?  In 
connection  with  this  point,  you  will  inquire,  whether  those 
pupils  who  cannot  articulate  intelligibly,  can  read  readily  on 
the  lips,  and  to  what  extent  this  last  acquisition  is  practicable. 

(i.)  At  what  distance,  and  in  what  degree  of  light,  can  words 
be  readily  distinguished  on  the  lips  ?  Can  this  be  done  to 
any  extent  from  a  side  view  of  the  face  ?  Can  deaf  mutes 
read  readily  on  the  lips  of  strangers  ?  Do  they  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish each  word,  or  to  gather  the  sense  from  a  few  of  the 
more  complete  words,  and  from  the  accompanying  gestures, 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  ?  Can  those  who  arti- 
culate tolerably  well,  repeat  sentences  uttered  in  their  pre- 
sence as  readily  and  correctly  as  a  child  who  hears  would 
do,  the  degree  of  intelligence  being  the  same  ? 

(Jc.)  At  what  age,  according  to  the  better  opinion  in  German 
schools,  should  deaf  mutes  who  are  to  be  taught  to  articulate, 
be  sent  to  school  in  order  to  make  the  greatest  progress,  as 
well  in  articulation  as  in  other  necessary  studies  during  the 
usual  period  allowed  ?  How  much  earlier  is  this  age,  than 
that  which  would  be  advantageous,  for  deaf  mutes  who  are  not 
to  be  taught  to  articulate,  to  begin  a  course  of  instruction  of 
the  same  length.  Which  class  of  pupils,  at  the  end  of  five, 
six,  or  seven  years  will  have  made  the  greatest  advanoes  ill 
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the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  in  facility  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  opportunities  of  instruc- 
tion being  the  same  ?  Will  those  who  have  been  taught  to 
articulate  and  read  on  the  lips,  after  they  leave  the  school, 
usually  make  greater  advances  in  ac^juiring  familiarity  with 
the  idioms  of  language,  than  those  do  who  rely  on  writing 
and  the  manual  al[)habet  as  the  means  of  intercourse  with 
others  ?  On  this  and  similar  points  you  will  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  by  induction  from  a  sufficient  number  of 
examples. 

(/.)  You  will  make  a  distinction  between  those  schools 
wliich  teach  articulation  as  an  accomplhhmcnU  and  those  wliich 
regard  it  as  essential,  and  not  only  as  an  end^  but  a  mecaui  of 
instruction.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  German 
schools  belong  to  this  latter  class.  In  comparing  these 
schools  with  tliose  which  rely  chiefly  on  the  language  of  signs 
as  tlie  means  of  instruction,  you  will  state  in  which  class  of 
schools  die  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  pupils 
is  the  most  rapid,  and  in  which,  those  who  have  continued  five 
or  six  years,  are  the  best  informed  as  to  the  facts  in  sacred, 
civil  or  natural  history,  in  science,  in  the  social  iuid  political 
relations  of  man,  in  tlie  processes  of  the  arts,  manufactures, 
et  cetera. 

(m.)  You  will  inquire  whetlier  pupils,  taught  to  articulate, 
do  subsequently  make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
language,  than  pupils  of  equal  standing  who  have  not  been 
taught  to  articulate ;  and  whether  the  former  appear  to  take 
the  sense  of  written  or  printed  sentences  more  readily  ?  Arc 
the  instances  of  thorough  skill  more  common  among  pupils  of 
articulating  schools,  than  among  those  of  schools  of  tlie  other 
class  ?  Do  the  former  appear  to  derive  more  pleasure  or 
instruction  firom  the  perusal  of  mdinaiy  books  and  newspar 
pers  than  the  latter?  :...^     ..   '.m.-  .  . 

(n.)  Should  the  pmilf -^^^i^^  continue 
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of  them,  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  the  hearing  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  unhappily  with  no  success.  In  Europe, 
the  universal  opinion  is,  that  no  good  results  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  that  true  philan- 
thropy will  exert  itself  rather  to  instruct  and  educate  these 
unfortunate  children,  than  by  processes  often  cruel,  and 
always  painful,  to  seek  to  recover  a  sense  hopelessly  lost 
The  history  of  these  experiments,  may  be  given  hereafter. 

ENGLISH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Enghsh  schools,  it  was  unfortunately  the  Midsum- 
mer vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  therefore 
unable  to  make  such  investigations  as  would  be  desirable. 
I  had  interviews,  however,  with  directors  and  teachers,  in 
some  cases  accompanied  with  minute  explanations  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercises  of  pupils,  and  feel  justified  in  mak- 
ing the  following  observations. 

,  The  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Great  Britain,  are 
supported  by  private  subscriptions,  and  the  tuition  received 
for  pupils  from  opulent  families.  Partly  from  this  latter 
circumstance,  and  partly  from  the  marked  distinction  existing 
between  different  ranks  of  society,  arises  a  peculiarity  which 
affects  a  visitor  unpleasantly,  and  of  which  a  German  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  had  lately  visited  England,  spoke 
to  me  in  conversation,  in  terms  of  the  strongest  disapproval 
It  is  the  custom,  of  treating  the  pay-pupils,  as  they  are  called^ 
better  than  those  who  are  supported  by  charity.  Not  only 
out  of  school  do  tliey  have  separate  accommodations,  sit  in 
a  separate  room,  &c.,  but  even  in  the  school  itself,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  they  occupy  separate  seats.  The  effect  of 
tluB  distinction,  it  would  seem,  could  only  be  unfavorable  to 
both  classes  of  pupils,  besides  effectually  destrojring  those 
influences,  which  result  from  regarding  and  treating  all  the 
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members  of  such  an  institution,  as  members  of  one  great 
famUy. 

Very  little,  at  present,  is  written  or  published  in  England, 
on  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction.  The  only  writer  of 
any  prominencb  is  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  Principal  of  the  Insti- 
tution at  Doncaster,  who  has  pubUshed,  within  a  few  years, 
occasional  articles,  and  also  the  first  part  of  an  elementary 
practical  treatise.  In  these  articles,  he  has  quoted  largely 
fipom  the  reports  of  the  New- York  Institution,  and  justly 
observes,  that  they  rank  among  the  ablest  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  English  language. 

The  method  of  instruction  in  the  English  schools,  or  at 
least  those  which  I  visited,  is,  in  several  respects,  different 
from  what  prevails  among  us,  or  is  found  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  pupils  are  all  seated  at  writing  desks  in  a 
single  room,  which  is  hung  round  with  engravings  or  painting?, 
some  of  them  very  elegant  The  lesson  is  written  on  one 
or  more  large  black  boards,  according  to  the  number  of 
classes,  by  the  teacher  or  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  required 
to  commit  it  to  memory.  This  is  done,  in  a  measure,  by 
means  of  the  two-handed  manual  alphabet,  which  is  wholly 
confined,  I  believe,  to  the  British  schools.  So  far  as  I  could 
leam,  there  is  very  little  writing  from  dictation  through 
pantomimic  signs.  Independent  compositions  of  their  own, 
are  rather  written  by  the  pupils  from  the  engravings  and 
paintings  which  ornament  the  walls  of  tlie  school-room.  A 
composition  of  tliis  kind  which  I  saw,  and  which  the  teacher 
seemed  to  consider  about  on  an  average  with  these  produc- 
tions, was  little  better  than  a  jumble  of  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  could  be  deciphered  only  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  arise  in  their  minds.  The 
teacher  transposed  the  order  of  the  words,  correcting  what 
was  wrong,  and  erasing  what  was  redundant,  and  then  ^n^ 
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it  to  the  pupil  to  copy  off,  and  commit  to  memory,  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  this  was  his  usual  method,  and  that  in 
this  way  the  pupil,  in  the  course  of  time,  would  learn  to 
write  correctly.  The  same  process  was  also  described  to 
me  at  another  school  as  customary  there. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Great 
Britain,  and  even  so  late  as  within  thirty  years,  the  teaching 
of  articulation  formed  an  important  part  of  the  course. 
Gradually,  however,  it  has  sunk  in  estimation,  till  now  in  no 
English  school,  with  a  single  exception,  is  it  generally  taught 
A  few,  here  and  there,  are  instructed,  but  as  forming  a  part 
of  the  system  of  instruction,  it  no  longer,  in  these  institutions, 
exists.  In  one  of  the  schools  in  which  the  teacher  is  desirous 
of  giving  it  a  wider  extension,  the  directors,  I  was  informed 
on  good  authority,  do  not  deem  its  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  loss  of  time,  and  look  upon  the  results 
thus  far  obtained  as  exceedingly  trifling.  Even  in  the  London 
Institution,  where  articulation  is  professedly  taught,  the 
Principal  assured  me  that  the  object  in  view  is  by  no  means 
to  teach  all  the  scholars  to  speak,  but  only  to  understand  by 
the  motion  of  the  Hps  what  is  said  by  others.*  According 
to  a  very  intelligent  gentleman  who  had  been  ten  years 
connected  with  that  institution,  not  one-fourth  can  be  taught 
to  speak.  That  such  should  have  been  the  history  of  articu- 
lation as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  will  not 

*  If  the  degree  of  success  obtained  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
read  upon  the  lips,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  progress  of  the  most  in- 
telligent deaf  mute  I  have  ever  seen,  a  pupil  of  the  London  Institutioiiy 
more  than  nine  years  under  instruction,  afterwards  himself  an  instructor, 
and  enjoying  the  additional  advantage  of  having  a  sister  who  has  taken 
unwearied  paina  in  talking  with  him,  it  can  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
very  great.  In  conversing  with  him,  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  retort 
to  writing,  or  spelling  on  the  fingers.  Indeed,  without  some  such 
resource,  conversation,  at  least  for  a  considerable  time,  would  have  been 
impracticable. 
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Uppear  singular  to  those  to  whom  the  great  and  peculiar 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  in  teaching  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  are  famiUar. 

It  is  quite  common,  if  not  universal,  to  take  the  pupils  on 
the  Sabbath  to  church.  In  Manchester,  where  a  church 
edifice  forms  the  body  of  the  building,  and  the  two  wings 
are  occupied  by  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  respectively, 
the  former  sit  in  one  gallery  and  the  latter  facing  them  in 
the  other,  the  congregation  from  the  neighborhood  occupying 
the  seats  below.  Such  a  weekly  exhibition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  may  have  the  advantage  of  reminding  the  community 
of  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate  upon  their  charity,  and  thus 
rendering  them  more  Uberal,  but  in  respect  to  their  religious 
instruction  very  little  can  be  said  in  its  favor.  The  religious 
service  afterwards  held  exclusively  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  conducted,  as  with  us,  in  the  language  of  signs.  The  pupils 
are  sedulously  taught  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  creeds  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  more  important  parts  of  religious 
truth,  and  are  then  confirmed. 

In  August,  1841,  a  society  was  formed  at  London  for  the 
purpose  of  "  providing  employment,  relief,  and  religious  in- 
struction for  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb.'^  According  to  the 
best  authenticated  census,  the  number  of  this  unfortunate  class 
in  London  is  estimated  at  two  thousand.  The  grand  object 
of  the  society  is  to  provide  deaf  and  dumb  youth,  on  their 
quitting  the  place  of  their  early  instruction,  with  a  trade,  by 
which  they  shall  be  qualified  to  earn  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  also  during  this  time  and  afterwards  to  furnish  them  with 
religious  instruction.  For  this  latter  purpose,  religious 
services  are  held  in  the  language  of  signs  twice  every  Sab- 
bath; besides  which,  there  is  a  meeting  for  prayer  and 
religious  instruction  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings. 
The  society  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Matthew  R.  Bums,  a  deaf  mute  of  uncommon  intelligence. 
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who  was  employed  for  several  years  as  teacher  in  the  school 
at  Aberdeen,  and  who  appears  to  feel  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Thus  far  the 
undertaking  has  succeeded  well  The  deaf  and  diunb  in  the 
metropolis  appear  to  take  pleasure  in  attending  religious 
services,  so  much  better  adapted  to  their  wants  than  the 
services  of  the  ordinary  places  of  public  worship,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  this  way  much  good  will  be  accompUshed* 
The  room  in  which  religious  services  have  been  held,  would 
contain  only  sixty  or  seventy  persons;  lately,  however, 
another  house  has  been  procured,  by  wliich  a  larger  number 
can  be  reached. 

THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  AT  PARIS. 

From  London  I  passed  over  to  Paris,  in  order  to  visit  the 
school  made  celebrated  by  the  labors  of  De  PEpee  and  Sicard, 
and  the  long  continued  efforts  of  their  successors  to  perfect 
the  art  of  deaf-mute  education.  Here  I  had  repeated  inter- 
views with  Prof.  Vaisse,  formerly  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Board,  and  now  one  of  the  most  eminent  in- 
structors in  that  Institution.  To  him,  and  to  Prof.  Morel,  ' 
tlie  intelligent  editor  of  the  two  last  Paris  Circulars  and  of 
the  "  Annales  de  Peducation  des  Sourds-Muets  et  des 
Aveugles,''(i)  I  acknowledge  myself  much  indebted  for  the 
valuable  hints  they  threw  out,  as  well  as  for  their  advice  and 
assistance. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  Institution  at  Paris  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Degerando  and  Itard.  The 
former,  as  an  author,  is  chiefly  known  to  the  public  by  his 

(1)  This  is  a  periodical  of  moderate  size,  issued  quarterly  at  eight 
firancs  per  annum,  and  contains  the  latest  information,  both  on  the  in- 
■truction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
be  aostained. 
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**  History  of  Philosophy,''  and  his  work  on  "  Self-Education.** 
His  profound,  comprehensive  and  candid  work,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,(2)  however, 
is  superior  to  both.  After  having  been  for  many  years,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  council  of  administration  of  the 
Paris  school,  he  died  in  November,  1843,  at  the  age  of  72- 
Itard,(3)  the  learned  and  distinguished  physician  of  the 
Institution,  rendered  service  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation in  another  way.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  medical 
science,  and  placed  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
both  for  instituting  experiments  and  judging  of  their  results, 
he  devoted  himself  during  a  long  hfe,  almost  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  deafness,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  its 
causes  and  the  means  of  its  removal.  To  accomplish  the 
latter  result,  he  left  no  means  which  science  or  ingenuity 
could  suggest,  untried.  Before  his  death,  in  July,  1839,  he 
abandoned,  in  complete  discouragement,  all  further  attempts, 
and  expressed  the  firm  conviction  that  they  were  utterly 
useless.  "  Medical  means,"  said  he,  "  have  no  effect  on  the 
dead ;  and,  to  me,  it  is  certain  that  the  ear  in  the  deaf  mute 
is  DEAD :  science  can  do  nothing  fuTther."(4) 

In  view  of  his  long  continued,  varied  and  patient  experi- 
ments, in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  subjects  on 
which  they  were  employed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm,  that 
they  have  furnished,  in  advance,  the  most  solid  refutation  of 
empirical  pretensions,  and  enabled  us  witli  coufidence  to 

(2)  Entitled,  De  I'education  des  Sourds-muets  de  naissance,  2  Vols. 
8to.  Paris,  1827. 

(3)  His  most  important  work,  whicli  has  been  translated  into  German, 
if  entitled,  Trait^  des  Maladies  de  TOreille  et  de  TAudition.  2  Vols; 
8to.  Paris,  1821.  Besides  this,  he  published  several  smaller  works  of 
greftt  value. 

(i)  Puybonnieuz  (J.  B.)  La  Parole  enseignde  aux  Sourds-muets,  etc 
p.  35. 
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point  the  deaf  mute  to  the  instructor  for  relief,  instead  of  the 
Burgeon  or  physician.  The  history  of  these  experiments 
will  be  found  in  his  works.  At  his  death,  he  left  a  legacy  to 
the  Institution,  providing  for  the  instruction  of  ten  of  the 
most  promising  pupils,  to  be  selected  each  year,  for  a  further 
course  of  three  years.  This  class,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few,  supported  by  their  friends  beyond  the  usual  term  of 
instruction,  is  placed  under  the  particular  charge  of  Pro£ 
MoreL  In  1838,  M.  De  Lanneau,  one  of  the  Mayors  of 
Paris,  succeeded  M.  Ordinaire,  who  resigned  the  office  of 
Director.  The  present  Director  takes  no  part  in  the  instruc* 
tion  of  the  classes. 

As  I  reached  the  Institution  in  rue  St  Jacques  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  drum  was  beating  for  the  commencement  of 
school  The  gaining  of  admittance,  however,  was  no  easy 
task.  A  formidable  list  of  instructions  and  prohibitions  for 
teachers,  scholars  and  strangers,  is  posted  up  against  the 
wall,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  with  a  military-monastic 
rigor,  which  stands  in  singular,  and  rather  unpleasant  contrast 
with  the  freedom  of  admittance  common  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  On  seeing  the  Director,  however,  he 
immediately  gave  me  a  written  permission  to  visit  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  male  department,  at  my  leisure.  The 
female  pupils  are  taught  in  a  separate  part  of  the  building, 
by  teachers  of  their  own  sex.  In  this  respect,  the  school  at 
Paris  differs  from  many,  if  not  most  similar  establishments 
in  France.  Generally  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are 
exclusively  for  one  sex,  and  are  taught  by  members  of  some 
religious  order  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  Paris,  four  young  men,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  religious  corporation, "  brethren 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,''  and  dressed  in  long  black  gowns, 
broad  brimmed  hats,  and  white  bands,  were  attending  the 
classes,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  instructors  in  the  south 
of  France. 
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In  the  male  department,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
pnpilS)  divided  into  six  classes.  As  I  passed  from  class  to 
daas,  and  noticed  the  processes  of  instruction,  and  the  results 
realized,  I  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Gallaudet,  at  the  establish-* 
ment  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  America,  gave  the  preference 
to  the  French  method.  Were  thfe  question  to  be  opened 
anew,  he  would  probably  make  the  same  selection  again. 
There  are  evidences  of  progress,  of  real  solid  attainment, 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  the  school  at  Paris,  and  I  have 
Been  nothing  superior,  if  indeed  any  thing  equal  to  it,  in  my 
Tiflits  to  other  schools. 

With  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  at  Paris,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  speak  in  detail,  since,  in  all  important  re- 
spects, it  is  already  known  to  American  instructors.  For 
the  information  of  others,  however,  it  may  be  said  in  a  word, 
that  it  aims  to  put  the  pupil  thoroughly  into  possession  of 
written  language,  dividing  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences,  the  meaning  of  words, 
&C.,  and  proceeding,  step  by  step,  from  the  simplest  elements, 
till  all  are  surmounted.  As  the  means  of  communication  and 
explanation,  it  employs  at  first  the  natural  pantomime  of  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  afterwards  combines  with  it  the  written 
language  already  learned,  making  constant  use  of  questions 
and  answers,  and  all  the  means  by  which  the  pupils  may 
become  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  country,  both  under 
its  written  and  printed  form. 

Within  a  short  time,  instruction  in  articulation^  has,  to  a 
limited  extent  been  introduced.  It  is  not  supposed  that  tliis 
would  be  advisable  for  all,  or  even  for  the  larger  number,. 
but  only  perhaps  for  a  part,  who  still  retain  some  degree  of 
hearing,  or  have  once  learned  to  talk,  or  otherwise  are  pe- 
culiarly promising  candidates  for  such  a  course.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  male  pupils,  a  class  of  twenty-nine  receive 
instruction  in  articulation,  an  hour  a  day.  These  are  divided 
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into  two  sections,  the  elder  of  which  had  been  under  instme* 
tion  not  far  from  a  year.  The  younger  division  of  fifteen, 
had  so  far  failed  to  encourage  expectations  of  their  future 
progress,  that  the  attempt  with  eight  of  them  was  about  to 
be  abandoned.  Of  course,  in  respect  to  the  other,  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  of  the  results.  The  instructor,  a  gentleman 
who  has  thoroughly  studied  the  whole  subject,  and  is  familiar 
with  the  best  modes  of  instruction  in  articulation,  remarked 
with  equal  good  sense  and  modesty,  that  all  that  could  be 
said  at  present  is,  that  the  most  promising  might  be  able  at 
least  to  make  themselves  understood.  At  the  same  time,  he 
observed,  that  much  depended  on  having  the  pupil  well  dis- 
posed, that  this  kind  of  instruction  was  pecuharly  laborious, 
especially  when  the  subjects  were  beginners ;  that  on  account 
of  the  continual  necessity  of  individual  instruction,  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  consumed ;  and  that  the  French,  as  well  as 
the  English  language,  on  account  of  its  irregular  orthography 
in  respect  to  pronunciation,  interposed  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  success.  Unfortunately,  he  has  too  many  scholars ; 
but  aside  from  tliis,  all  that  skill  and  experience  can  do  will 
be  accomplished,  and  the  results  may  be  justly  looked  for 
with  great  interest 

There  are  also  a  few  other  schools  in  France,  as  for  in- 
stance, those  in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  and  Nancy,  in  which 
instruction  in  articulation  is  given  to  those  who,  it  is  sup- 
posed, can  derive  profit  from  it  Thus  far,  however,  it  can 
be  considered  only  as  an  experiment  M.  Piroux,  of  Nancy, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  instructors  in  France,  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Paris,  informed  me  that  of  hiB 
seventy  pupils,  he  was  attempting  to  teach  eleven  to  articu- 
late. To  teach  the  others,  to  judge  from  his  own  expe^ 
rience,  would  require  too  much  time  and  labor. 

To  return  to  the  Institution  at  Paris.  In  every  school- 
room, a  card  is  suspended  against  the  wall,  containing  two 
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very  short  printed  forms  of  prayer,  one  designed  to  be  re- 
peated by  one  of  the  class,  in  the  language  of  signs,  before 
school,  the  other  at  its  close.  On  one  of  these  occasions  at 
which  I  was  present,  the  memory  of  .the  scholar  failed  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  prayer,  and  the  card  was  obliged  to  bo 
brought  to  him  to  help  him  tlirough.  The  chapel  of  tlie  In- 
stitution is  a  neat  little  room,  presenting  with  its  altar,  cru- 
cifix, wax  candles,  &c,  the  usual  appearance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  house  of  worship.  On  the  Sabbath,  mass  is  held 
in  the  morning,  and  vespers  in  the  afternoon.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  general  system  of  keeping  the  two  departments 
of  the  Institution  entirely  distinct,  the  females  occupy  the 
gallery  opposite  the  altar,  while  the  males  sit  below. 

The  ircuies  at  present  taught  in  the  Paris  Institution,  are 
those  of  tailoring,  shoe-making,  blacksniithing,  carpentering, 
turning,  and  Uthographing.  In  addition  to  tliis,  all  the  pu- 
pils are  instructed  in  drawing,  three  hours  a  week,  and  on 
the  whole  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  pupils,  taken  as  a 
body,  are  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  this  venerable  Institution,  the  oldest 
in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recall  to  mind  the  vast 
change  in  the  prospects  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  nearly 
ninety  years  ago,  the  Abbe  de  PEpee  commenced  his  bene- 
volent undertaking.  Instead  of  their  being  doomed  to  live 
and  die  in  mental  darkness,  provision  more  or  less  ample,  is 
now  made  in  every  country  in  tlie  civilized  world  for  their 
education.  More  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  institutions 
and  schools  are  devoted  to  tlieir  instruction.  In  Denmark, 
New- York,  and  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  American 
Union,  an  enlarged  philantlu-opy  has  furnished  the  means  of 
education,  at  the  public  expense,  for  each  deaf  mute,  and 
reflected  a  lustre  on  their  legislation,  which  victories  and 
conquests  can  never  confer.  The  barrier  standing  for  so 
many  ages  between  tlie  deaf  mute  and  liis  more  favored 
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fellow  men,  is  broken  down.  He,  who  was  once  a  moral 
outcast,  is  now,  by  means  of  instruction  in  language,  united 
with  his  race  in  the  fellowship  of  knowledge  and  hope^ 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Board,  my- 
attention  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  German  schools,- 
and  it  will  be  with  respect  to  them,  therefore,  that  the  present 
report  will  be  chiefly  occupied.  Within  the  last  fifteen  yean 
a  greatly  increased  interest  has  been  felt  in  Germany  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  many  institutions,  both 
pubUc  and  private,  have  been  established.  The  number  at 
present,  exclusive  of  those  in  Austria,  where  a  different 
system  of  instruction  prevails,  is,  according  to  the  latest 
information,  sixty,  with  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
pupils  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  teachers.  From  the 
failure  of  statistical  data  in  some  cases,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  somewhat 
larger.  Of  these  institutions,  some  are  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  others  by  benevolent  associations,  and 
others  still  are  mere  private  establishments.  Generally,  in 
comparison  with  American  mstitutions,  they  are  very  sroalL 
This  arises  partly  from  the  ambition  of  each  State  in  Ger- 
many to  have  its  own  institution,  and  partly  from  an  un* 
willingness  or  inability  to  provide  for  the  education  of  all  its 
deaf  and  dumb,  which  leaves  room  for  private  establishments 
The  consequences  of  this  multipUcation  of  small  schools  are 
far  from  beneficial  The  benefits  of  a  judicious  classification 
of  scholars  according  to  their  attainments  are  lost,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  distracted,  and  his  instruction  becomes 
miscellaneous  and  scattered.  The  matter  becomes  stiU 
worse  when  the  blind,  and  even  cretins  and  idiots,  are  absurdly 
thrown  into  the  same  school,  as  is  done  at  Weimar  and 
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Eiseiiach.(i)  Since  visiting  these  small  German  schools,  and 
observing  the  serious  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor, 
I  have  been  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy,  adopted  by  the  State  of  New- York,  of  sustaining  one 
large  institution  in  preference  to  several  small  ones. 

There  are  also  three  classes  of  schools  of  a  peculiar  kind 
which  demand  a  passing  notice. 

1.  Schools  designed  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
m  eofmecftbfi  with  the  blind.  The  number  of  these  institutions 
18  small,  and  they  exist,  as  both  directors  and  teachers  were 
forward  to  assure  me,  only  in  cases  where  economical  con- 
siderations render  it  necessary.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  even  in  States  so  poor  and  small  as  some 
in  Germany,  tliis  is  wise  economy.    It  is  evident  at  a  glance, 

(1)  The  education  of  idiots,  atrange  at  it  may  appear,  is  beginning  to 
attract  considerable  attention  in  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and  seems  to  be 
attended  vrith  some  success.  Mr.  Saegert,  director  of  the  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Berlin,  has  just  presented  a  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  which  will  shortly  be  published,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  beings.  He  states  that 
since  last  April,  he  has  taken  under  his  own  care  twelve  children,  so 
imbecile  that  they  could  neither  talk  nor  even  feed  themselves,  and  by  a 
diligent  cultivation  of  their  five  senses,  has  attained  the  following  results, 
▼is :  Four  have  learned  to  speak,  read,  and  write,  to  move  freely  and 
act  like  human  beings,  who  eight  months  ago  were  unable  to  help  them- 
lelves ;  two  speak  like  other  children,  but  cannot  read  or  write ;  six 
are  now  learning  to  talk.  His  aim  is  to  awaken  the  mental  faculties  of 
the  idiotic,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  can  be  placed  under  instruction  like 
other  children.  It  is  his  own  private  undertaking,  and  has  no  proper 
connection  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  at  the  same  time, 
die  habit  of  penetrating  to  the  simplest  elements,  necessary  to  a  successful 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  would  always  give  him  a  great  advantage  in  this 
kind  of  instruction.  Several  of  the  German  teachers,  I  found,  were 
making  the  experiment.  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  has,  more  judiciously, 
recommended  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Saxony. 
The  results  already  realised  can  hardly  fail  to  shed  light  on  some  inter- 
Mting  questioDs  in  mental  science. 
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that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  the  instnictioa 
of  these  two  unfortunate  classes.  The  great  aim  of  tlie  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  to  put  them  into  possession 
of  the  ordinary  language  of  society.  This  the  blind  already 
have,  and  they  only  need,  tlux>ugh  this,  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  other  knowledge.  In  respect  to  language,  therefore, 
the  blind  commence  their  education  exactly  where  the  deaf 
and  dumb  leave  off,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  teach  them 
in  the  same  class.  The  Board  will  not  be  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  learn  that  in  the  few  schools  of  this  description  there 
are  two  entirely  distinct  departments,  and  that  the  only  point 
of  union  between  the  deaf  mutes  and  the  Mind  is,  that  they 
sleep  under  the  same  roof,  eat  at  the  same  table,  and  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  principal.  In  the  hours  of 
recreation  and  labor,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  classes.  The  blind  find  it  much 
easier  to  converse  with  each  other  than  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  able 
to  converse  more  rapidly  and  pleasantly  with  each  other 
than  with  the  blind.  I  was  told,  also,  that  the  blind,  being 
so  much  in  advance  of  their  deaf-mute  companions  in  mis- 
fortune, are  apt  to  look  down  upon  them  as  children,  while 
the  latter,  in  return,  accustomed  as  tliey  arc  to  receive  all 
their  ideas  throu^jh  tlie  medium  of  secinor  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  blind,  with  their  sightless  eyes,  and  often 
averted  countenances,  tire  inferior  to  other  men,  and  have 
only  a  partial  understanding  of  what  is  said  to  them. 

So  triflinjr,  indued,  is  the  advanUige  gained,  and  so  em- 
barra^siiiir  t!ie  distraction  occnsionod  bv  the  union  of  two 
sorts  of  schools,  having  diflercnt  ohjocts  and  processes,  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  such  schools  made  no  scruples  in 
frankly  coufossuig  that,  if  it  were  possible,  they  would  greatly 
prefer  a  separation.  On  this  point,  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Jaeger,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  Institution  of  tliia 
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kind  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  whose  authority  in 
Germany  is  justly  very  high,  is  decisive.  At  first,  he  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  union  of  such  schools.  The  practical 
working  of  the  plan,  however,  completely  reversed  his  opinion, 
and  at  present,  both  in  conversation  and  publicly,  with  rare 
magnanimity,  he  acknowledges  himself  to  have  formerly  been 
in  error.  In  a  communication  to  the  Allc^emeine  Schul- 
zeitung,  for  1834,  No.  72,  he  has  recorded  his  deliberate 
conviction,  the  fruit  of  many  years'  experience,  that  "  such 
a  union  of  schools  should  never  be  made,  except  when  the 
want  of  adequate  pecuniary  means  renders  it  indispensably 
necessary." 

What  are  the  objections,  which  experience  shows  to  exist, 
to  this  forced  connection  of  entirely  dissimilar  institutions,  I 
learned  more  fully  from  two  gentlemen,  one  in  liiiigland,  the 
other  in  Germany,  both  of  whom  had  been  principals  of 
schools  of  this  description.  They  both  agreed,  that  some  of 
the  blind  brought  with  them,  not  only  an  acquaintance  with 
the  vices  of  society,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  vicious  language, 
which  the  deaf  and  dumb  would  otherwise  never  have  learned, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard  effectually  against 
this  demoralizing  influence.  They  both  express  themselves, 
in  the  strongest  maimer,  a<^ainst  the  union  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  same  institutions,  as  impolitic  and 
unwise,  of  no  advantage  to  the  instruction  of  the  latter,  and 
subjecting  their  morals  to  certain  danger. 

2.  Schools  in  which  the  attempt  i^  vuulc  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  along  with  children  in  possession  of  all  their  senses.  The 
feasibility  and  expediency  of  such  a  union  was  stiirgested  and 
insisted  on,  twenty-five  years  ago,  by  jVrrowf«niitli  in  England. 
In  Germany,  where  every  theory  is  sure  to  find  supporters, 
a  suggestion  like  this  could  not  escape  unnoticed.  It  found 
an  advocate  in  Grascrj  a  distinguished  Bavarian  writer  on 
common  school  education,  whose  work  on  the  subject^  ake.;xj\^ 
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in  the  library  of  the  Institution,  only  demonstrates,  as  Jaeger 
remarks,  that  the  greatest  abilities  cannot  supply  the  want 
of  experience.  As  would  naturally  be  expected,  it  sounds 
better  in  theory  than  it  proves  to  be  in  practice.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  set  out  in  their  education,  from  a  point  so  entirely 
different  from  children  in  the  possession  of  all  their  senses,  that 
the  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the  same  class,  or  even  in  the 
same  school,  is  found  to  be  attended  with  decided  disadvan- 
tages for  both.  In  the  school  at  Bayreuth,  under  eraser's 
superintendence,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  visitor, 
there  were  four  deaf  mutes.  In  order  to  receive  instructicm 
with  the  other  children,  however,  even  in  the  most  elementary 
branches,  two  years  of  separate  preparatory  instruction  were 
necessary  in  the  first  place,  and  then  two  hours  in  addition 
daily,  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  that  they  were  taught 
with  the  other  scholars  only  in  a  few  mechanical  exercises, 
arithmetic,  writing  and  copying  from  dictation.(  i )  Mr.  Grone- 
wald,  of  Cologne,  found,  in  his  visit  there,  no  better  results. 
An  experiment  of  the  same  kind  has  also  been  made  at 
Weissenfels.  Two  of  the  pupils,  after  having  been  under 
instruction  a  couple  of  years,  were  placed  in  the  elementaiy 
school  for  hearing  children  connected  with  the  Teachers' 
Seminary.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  it  was  (oimd^  firsts  that 
the  deaf  mutes  were  discontented  and  anxious  to  return  to 
the  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  secondly ^  that  they  were 
a  burden  to  the  teacher,  and  consumed  time  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  the  other  scholars ;  and,  thirdly^  that  the  deaf 
mutes  themselves  had  made  less  progress  than  the  class  they 
had  left  two  years  before.  The  experiment  has  also  been 
tried  in  otlier  places  with  no  better  results,  and  the  convic^ 
tion  is  now  general,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  be  edu- 

(1)  Paalien ;  Die  Taubatumnien-AiisUltiii  Schleiwig  in  Jahre  1838» 
p.  17. 
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eated  in  schools  and  institutions  designed  especially  for 
them.(i) 

3.  There  is  another  class  of  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  in 
some  of  the  German  States,  especially  in  Prussia,  connected 
vnih  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.  According  to  the  census  of  1834,  there  were  ten 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  deaf  mutes  in  the 
Prussian  monarchy,  of  whom  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  were  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen, 
and  yet  only  about  four  hundred  were  under  instruction. 
Snch  enormous  sums  are  expended  by  Prussia  in  maintaining 
her  fortresses,  and  generally  her  immense  military  establish- 
ment, as  well  as  in  repairing  old  cathedrals,  that  the  means 
of  educating  her  deaf  and  dumb  are  wanting.  In  order  to 
make  some  provision  for  them,  however,  the  government  has 
been  engaged  since  1829,  in  attempting  to  popularize  deaf- 
mate  instruction.  It  was  hoped  tliat,  by  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  young  men  in  the  Teachers'  Seminaries,  and 
the  opportunity  of  a  little  practice  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  they  might  be  able  to  educate  the  deaf  mutes 
in  their  own  vicinity,  when  engaged  as  school  teachers,  or 
at  least  do  much  to  prepare  them  for  an  institution,  while 
the  knowledge  they  thus  acquired,  would,  also,  be  of  service 
in  the  instruction  of  hearing  children.  It  w  ill  be  instantly 
seen  that  this,  in  its  main  features,  was  only  a  modification 
of  Graser's  plan.  It  overlooked  two  important  facts ;  frstj 
that  a  long  time  is  required  to  form  an  accomplished  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and,  secondly ,  that  in  order  to  succeed, 
his  whole  attention  must  be  devoted  to  the  subject  before 
him.  There  have  not  been  wanting  persons,  who,  from  the 
first,  saw  that  the  plan  was  open  to  serious  objections.    They 

(1)  See  Jaeger;  Anleitung,  &c.,  Vol.  lat,  (2d  Ed.)  p.  52;  wlicrethe 
subject  is  discussed. 
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observed  that  the  younjy  men  in  the  Teachers'  Seminaries 
were  already  overburdened  with  studies,  and  that  a  faithful 
teacher  of  a  common  school  had  enough  to  do,  properly  to 
instruct  his  hearing  scholars,  without  being  loaded  with  the 
additional  responsibility  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb.(i) 

In  Denmark,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  it  was 
abandoned  several  years  8ince.(2)  In  Prussia,  also,  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  The  original  plan,  of  providing  teachers 
to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  their  own  place  of  residence, 
has  been  silently  given  up.  In  a  report  recently  presented 
to  the  government  by  the  director  of  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
at  Erfurt,  he  rested  the  expediency  of  the  connection  between 
the  seminary  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  mainly  on  the 
benefit  received  by  the  latter.  This,  I  am  satisfied,  is  the 
principal  advantage.  A  great  deal  of  mechanical  instruction 
is  necessary  in  articulating  schools,  and  the  assistance  of 
three  or  four  young  men,  who  are  willing  to  perform  it,  is 
of  great  service  to  the  teacher,  although  probably  of  not 
much  benefit  to  the  young  men  themselves. 

There  is  also  considerable  discussion,  especially  in  Prussia, 
between  the  comparative  advantages  of  day  schools  and  wi^ 
stitutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Although,  on  the  German 
method  of  instruction,  there  is  more  room  for  such  a  question 
than  with  us,  yet,  even  with  them,  the  institutions  appear  to 
me  decidedly  to  deserve  the  preference.  The  advantage 
claimed  by  the  schools  is,  that  on  their  system  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  put  their  acquisitions  in  speaking  into  use,  in  active 
communication  with  the  lamilies  in  which  thev  reside  ;  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  by  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  increase  their  facility  of  utterance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 

(1)  Paulsen  ;  Die  TaubBtummen-AiiBtalt  in  Schleswig,  etc ,  p.  18. 
Suckow  I  Jaliresbericht  ueber  die  Taubstummen-Erzieliungs-Anstalt  iu 
Breslau,  183.5,  p.  10. 

(2)  Paulsen,  p.  8. 
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reading  on  the  lips,  on  the  other,  by  constant  practice.    I 
shall  have  occasion,  in  another  connection,  to  show  that  very 
much  of  this  is  mere  theory,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to  expect, 
that  persons  in  general,  who  in  an  instimt  can  make  a  sign, 
to  express  wliat,  in  the  slow  and  careful  msmner  of  speakii^ 
necessary  with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  woukl  require  several 
minutes,  will  to  any  extent  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  to 
use  spoken  language.     But,  aside  from  tliis,  and  graixting  all 
the  advantages  claimed  by  the  schools,  they  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  dangers  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  exposed,  by  running  in  the  streets  and  mingling  with  the 
miscellaneous  company  they  fall  hi  with,  and  by  the  loss  of 
the  careful  watchfulness  and  steady  moral  influeuce,  which 
their  residence  in  an  institution  under  the  constant  inspection 
of  tlieir  teachers,  renders  it  possible  to  exert(i)     So  true  is 
this,  that  it  is  undeniable,  that  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  are  in  less 
danger  from  the  contaf^ion  of  evil  communication  and  ex- 
ample,  in  the  institution  of  the  Board  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  than  they  would  be  m  a  day  school  in  any  country 
village  in  the  State. 

The  notices  already  given,  to  say  nothing  of  the  misunder- 
standing and  unpleasant  feeling  I  was  sorry  to  find  prevailing 
among  the  German  instructors,  will  be  sufficient  to  show, 
that,  in  respect  to  the  external  organization  of  deaf  and  dumb 
schools,  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  Prussia,  or#ny  of 
the  German  States.  The  plan  pursued  by  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  and  the  State  of  New-York,  admits,  I  am  satisfied, 
of  no  essential  hnprovement. 

In  respect  to  another  question,  viz,  whether  the  German 
system  of  instruction,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  can  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  the  American  schools,  a  longer 
investigation  and  more  careful  inquiry  become  necessary, 

(1)  Jaeger;  Anloituog,  pp.  57,  68. 
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A  system  of  education,  and  most  of  all,  of  deaf-mute  educa- 
tion, is  not  understood  in  a  day ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  even  the 
most  experienced  instructor,  to  express  an  inteUigent  opinion 
on  many  points,  without  long  continued  and  patient  exami- 
nation. In  making  these  examinations,  now  continued  for 
several  months,  I  have  endeavored,  on  the  one  hand,  to  dis- 
engage myself  from  all  preconceived  opinions  in  favor  of  our 
own  system,  and  to  escape  on  the  other,  from  sudden  and 
unreasonable  admiration  of  what  is  foreign  and  new.  The 
comparative  merit  of  the  German  system  has  been  in  dis- 
cussion more  than  half  a  century,  and  although  most  in- 
structors have  declared  against  it,  I  have  felt  that  I  owed  it 
to  the  Board,  in  forming  an  independent  opinion,  to  keep 
myself  open  to  the  proper  influence  of  all  the  sound  views 
and  trust-worthy  evidence  in  its  favor,  to  whatever  conclu- 
sion they  might  finally  lead,  not  less  than  to  guard  against 
incredible  stories,  partial  examination,  and  sanguine  and 
unsupported  opinions. 

In  order  to  put  the  Board  fuUy  into  possession  of  the  Ger- 
man views  and  methods  of  instruction,  both  in  their  tiistori- 
cal  development,  and  present  form,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  the  origin  of  deai-mute  instruction  in  Germany. 
We  can  then  easily  pass  to  the  theory  on  which  this  instruc- 
tion now  rests,  afterwards,  to  the  metliods  and  processes  by 
whic|}  it  proceeds,  and  the  actual  results  it  realizes,  and  shall 
then  be  in  a  condition  to  form  a  conclusion  in  respect  to  its 
merits  and  defects,  and  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages 
which  attend  it,  as  compared  witli  the  system  pursued  in  the 
New- York  Institution. 

I.  HISTORY  OF  DEAF-MITTE  IJVSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 

Although  attempts  had  been  made  to  instruct  individual 
deaf  mutes  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  the  history  in  Germany, 
properly  commences  with  Samuel  Heinicke,  a  self-made 
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schoolmaster,  in  a  small  village  near  Hamburg.  He  was 
bom  in  1729,  and  after  having  spent  the  last  twelve  years  of 
his  life,  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at 
Leipzig,  established  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  died  in  April, 
1790.  Two  centuries  before,  a  Spanish  monk,  named  Pedro 
de  Pofice,(i)  had  taught  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  constable  of  Castile,  to  speak,  and  at  intervals 
from  that  time  downwards,  the  attempt  had  been  repeated, 
with  here  and  there  single  individuals,  in  most  of  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  Europe.  Writers  too,  had  speculated  on 
the  subject,  and  even  given  directions  how  a  mechanical  ar- 
ticulation might  be  attained  by  those  who  had  no  ear  to  test 
its  correctness.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these, 
was  John  Conrad  Amman,  a  physician  in  Holland,  whose 
work,  entitled  Surdus  Loquens,  even  now  holds  a  very  re* 
spectable  place  among  the  books  of  its  class,  and  by  some, 
is  considered  superior  to  any  subsequent  writings  on  the 
subject  A  copy  of  this  work  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heinicke, 
just  at  the  time  that  he  became  interested  in  a  deaf  mute 
whom  he  undertook  to  instruct,  and  in  connection  with  the 
ignorance  of  many  of  the  child's  friends,  which  rendered  con- 
versation by  writing  impossible,  seems  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  preference  for  articulation,  which  constitutes 
the  peculiarity  of  the  German  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  practical  development  of  er- 
roneous theories,  long  after  the  theories  themselves  are  ex- 
ploded. To  spoken  language,  Amman  attributed  a  strange 
and  mysterious  power.  In  its  perfection,  he  seems  to  have 
considered  it  to  be  such  a  translucent  medium  of  expression 
as  to  be  universally  intelligible,  and  is  by  no  means  sure, 
that  the  language  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
by  means  of  which  Ihey  were  understood  by  every  kindred 

(1)  Ponce  died,  1584. 
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and  people  and  tongue  and  nation  present,  was  not  this  effi- 
cacious speech,  imparted  by  immediate  inspiration !  ^^  There 
is  in  us,''  he  says,  "  no  faculty  which  more  strikingly  bears 
the  character  of  life  than  speech ;  nay,  in  the  human  voice 
may  be  said  to  dwell  the  very  essence  of  life.  In  a  word, 
the  voice  is  a  living  emanation  of  that  immortal  spirit,  which 
God  breathed  into  the  nostrils  of  man,  when  he  created  him 
a  living  soul  Among  the  immense  number  of  gifts  from 
God  to  man,  it  is  speech,  in  which  eminently  shines  the  im- 
print of  Divinity.  In  Uke  manner  as  the  Almighty  created 
all  things  by  his  word,  so  he  gave  to  man,  not  only,  in  an 
appropriate  language,  to  celebrate  worthily  his  author,  but 
further,  to  produce  by  speech  whatever  he  desires,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  his  existence.  This  divine  mode  of 
speaking  almost  disappeared  from  the  earth,  along  with  so 
many  other  perfections,  at  that  unhappy  epoch,  the  falL 
Hardly,  in  the  long  course  of  ages  since  elapsed,  has  the 
precious  prerogative  been  accorded  to  a  few  privileged  indi- 
viduals. These  were  no  other  than  souls,  sanctified  and 
united  to  God  by  fervent  and  continual  prayer,  who,  inter- 
rogating the  very  essence  of  things,  have  been  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  miracles.  These  holy  personages  have  exhibited 
to  the  view  of  other  men,  traces  of  an  empire,  once  common 
to  all,  but  which  most  have  suffered  to  escape !  !(i)'' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  views,  upon  a  man 
of  Heinicke's  temperament,  and  under  his  circumstances, 
should  have  made  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.  As  he 
read  and  pondered  upon  human  language,  and  its  wonderful 
power  of  embodying  and  conveying  to  otliers,  the  operations 
of  the  soul,  he  thought  of  it,  as  his  master  had  done  before 
him,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  its  spoken  form.  It  was  the 
voice,  which  showed  forth  the  glory  of  God's  gift  to  man.   It 

(l)SurdiiB  Loquens :  aive  Diflsertado  de  Loquelo,  1740. 
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Tras  speech  only,  \i  Iiich  fully  comprehended,  contained  and 
expressed,  the  movements  of  the  soul.    Every  other  means 

■  

of  communication  was  dead.  That  alone  spoke  into  hfe  and 
power,  and  stood  hy  itself  m  its  capacity  of  awaking  tlie 
same  hfe  in  the  soul  of  others. 

Setting  out  with  these  leading  ideas,  his  views  of  written 
language  may  easily  be  ascertained.  "  The  written  word," 
says  he,  "  is  only  the  representative  of  articulate  sound.  It 
addresses  itself  to  the  eye,  and  can  never  be  imprinted  on 
the  soul,  or  become  the  medium  of  thought.  That  is  the 
sole  prerogative  of  the  voice.  Without  an  acquaintance 
witli  spoken  language,  a  deaf-mute  child  can  never  become 
any  tiling  more  than  a  writing  machine,  or  have  any  thing 
beyond  a  succession  of  images  passing  tlirough  his  mind.'' 
(Heinicke's  language  in  substance.) 

At  this  very  thne,  there  was  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  France,  w  hose  success,  notwithstanding  tlie  serious 
errors  with  which  his  system  was  disfigured,  aflbrded  the 
most  striking  refutation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  llei- 
nicke,  that  thinking  can  only  be  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  articulate  words,  conceived  of  by  the  mind.  This  was 
Cliarles  Michel  dc  t'Epec^  born  at  Versailles,  on  the  25th  of 
November,  1712. 

Assuming  that  our  ideas,  in  their  own  nature,  have  no 
closer  connection  with  vocal  sounds,  than  with  written  words, 
that  tlie  signs  or  gestures  natural  to  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose,  which  our  mother 
tongue  serves  in  the  learning  of  a  foreign  langungo,  he  aimed 
to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  books  through  a  process 
of  specific  translations  of  signs  into  written  langufige,  and 
that  again  into  signs.  So  unartificial,  however,  is  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  natural  sign  language  of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  so 
destitute  of  the  inflections  of  grammar,  and  so  much  does  it 
confine  itself  to  individual  and  concrete  forms  of  expression, 
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that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  construct  for  it,  in  fact,  a 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  invent 
a  sign,  or  succession  of  signs,  for  all  those  numerous  words 
and  modifications  of  words,  together  with  the  grammatical 
terminations  and  connectives,  which  exist  only  in  our  highly 
artificial  languages,  and  then  to  bring  the  whole  into  a  gram- 
matical order,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. His  error,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Sicard,  con- 
sisted in  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  a  development  of  which  it  is  not  susceptible.  Still 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  he  was  eminently  successful,  even 
if  we  had  no  other  evidence  than  the  testimony  of  the  learned 
and  profound  philosopher,  Condillac.  (Grammaire ;  cap.  1. 
du  Language  d'  Action.) 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  regretted,  that  these  two  men, 
who  should  have  been  friends,  will  ever  stand  before  the 
world  as  rivals  and  enemies.  Both  were  probably  to  blame. 
Both  were  too  desirous  of  claiming  for  themselves  the  honor 
of  discoveries  and  attempts,  which  belonged  exchisively  to 
neither.  Heinicke,  however,  commenced  the  attack.  In  a 
small  work,  on  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
issued  in  1780,  in  which  he  makes  mention  of  his  own  method 
of  instruction,  he  presumptuously  and  most  rashly  ventured 
the  assertion,  that  all  other  methods,  that  of  the  Abbe  de 
I'Epee  not  excepted,  were  useless  and  pernicious,  and  no  lestf 
than  delusive  folly,  fraud  and  nonsense.  De  l*Ep6e  was  not 
the  man  to  sustain  such  an  assault  unmoved.  He  entered 
the  arena,  and  several  letters,  couched  in  terms  which  suffi- 
ciently attested  the  severity  of  the  one  and  the  keenness  of 
the  other,  passed  between  them. 

A  few  words  are  sufficient  to  sum  up  the  substance  of  the 
whole.  Heinicke  maintains,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  instead 
of  being  instructed  in  language  through  the  medium  of  signs 
and  writing,  should  be  taught  to  speak  and  read  aloud  by 
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imitating  the  motion  of  the  lips ;  on  the  growid,  that  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  mind,  by  the  sense  of  sight 
alone,  to  grasp  the  endless  succession  of  letters  which  form 
the  words  of  spoken  language,  and  that  abstract  ideas  cannot 
be  conmiunicated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  either  by  writing  or 
pantomimic  signs. 

The  answer  of  De  Ifi'pee  was,  that  he  himself  had  instructs 
ed  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking,  but  that  according  to  his 
experience,  the  acquisition  was  of  no  great  value ;  that  the 
whole  time  spent  in  the  mechanical  learning  of  speech,  by 
the  deaf  mute,  was  so  much  deducted  from  the  opportunities 
of  mental  cultivation ;  that  if  it  was  impossible  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  remember,  by  th^  sense  of  sight,  the  order  in 
which  the  letters  of  words  are  placed  in  writing,  the  same 
difficulty  pertains  to  speaking  aloud,  inasmuch  as  the  deaf 
mute  must  recollect  the  different  positions  of  the  mouthy 
which  are  demanded  by  different  sounds ;  that  in  point  of 
fiict,  deaf  mutes  learn  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  very 
short  time ;  that  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  the  written 
fetters  are  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers, 
supplied  the ,  place  of  articulation ;  and  that,  because  the 
manual  alphabet,  alike  with  the  sound  of  the  letters,  is  not 
capable  of  conveying  the  signification  of  words,  resort  must 
be  had  to  methodical  signs,  or  the  artificial  system  of  signs 
to  which  we  have  ahready  alluded. 

Which  of  the  combatants  gained  the  victory,  in  a  contest 
in  which  both  were  more  or  less  in  the  wrong,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  decide.  Indeed,  the  controversy  might  well  be 
allowed  to  be  forgotten,  were  it  not  for  the  doubly  unfortu- 
nate result  which  has  followed  it  Not  only  did  it  early 
produce  a  division  into  opposing  schools,  of  teachers  aiming 
at  the  same  common  object,  but  it  has  had  the  efiect  in  Ger- 
many of  making  a  wrong  issue  upon  the  question  in  debate. 
Since  De  l^Ep^e's  time,  great  changes  have  been  made  in  that 
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system  of  instruction,  which  relies  principally  upon  pantomi-* 
mic  signs  and  writing  to  impart  to  the  deaf  mute  a  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  and  power  of  language.  Sicard  varied 
from  De  ITSpee.  The  American  schools,  and  even  the 
school  at  Paris,  have  varied  much  from  Sicard.  The  man-^ 
ual  alphabet  nearly  every  where  now  occupies,  as  an  instru- 
ment of  instruction,  a  very  subordinate  position.  More  and 
more,  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  the  great  dependence 
is  placed  upon  written  language,  explained,  in  the  elementary 
stages  of  instruction,  by  means  of  the  natural  sign  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  at  a  later  period  by  means  of  lan- 
guage already  learned.  Hence  the  question  in  our  day  in 
respect  to  the  articulation  system  and  its  effects  is  entirely 
changed. 

Unfortunately,  the  German  teachers,  with  here  and  there 
an  honorable  exception,  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the  fact 
With  laughable  earnestness  they  still  make  grave  assaults 
upon  the  manual  alphabet,  as  if  De  I'Epee  were  still  in  the 
field,  and  the  question  lay  between  that  and  articulation.  No 
writer  fails  to  send  an  arrow  against  methodical  signs,  as  if 
that  artificial  system  must  of  course  be  employed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  instruction  in  articulation.  And  the  consequence 
is,  that  it  is  impossible  from  the  German  works,  to  gather  an 
adequate  view  of  the  mooted  question  in  respect  to  the  great 
rival  systems,  rut  it  now  siand'f. 

From  the  school  of  Heinicke  at  Leipzig,  have  proceeded, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  nearly  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Austria, 
and  a  few  in  Bavaria. 

The  son  of  Heinicke,  lately  deceased,  became  the  princi- 
pal of  a  school  at  Crefeld ;  one  of  his  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Eschke,  principal  of  the  school  in  Berlin,  and 
another  to  Mr.  Reich,  the  present  accomplished  director  of 
the  original  institution  at  Tieipzig ;  and  the  natural  conse- 
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quence  has  been,  that  the  teachers  formed  at  these  schools, 
constituting  the  larger  portion  of  those  engaged  in  deaf-mute 
instruction,  have  carried  away  with  them  the  preference  for 
articulation  which  now  forms  the  peculiarity  of  the  German 
method.  The  system  is  established.  Thev  knowno  other. 
It  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its  origin  in  the  efficacious  speech 
of  Amman,  trammeled,  in  the  mind  of  Ilcinicke,  with  the 
demonstrably  erroneous  theorj",  that  thinking  is  impossible, 
except  through  the  medium  of  articulate  words.  Except 
perhaps  by  a  very  few,  the  theory  of  Iloinickc  is  now  aban- 
doned. No  one  holds  the  mystical  notions  of  Amman. 
Nearly  all  are  willing  to  admit  that  both  signs  and  writing 
may  sen'e  as  a  medium  of  thought.  Jaeger  indeed  denies 
the  latter,  although  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  admits 
that  the  finger  alphabet,  (which  is  nothing  else  than  the  forms 
of  letters  represented  by  different  positions  of  the  fingers,) 
may  serve  this  purpose.  In  this  opinion,  however,  to  judge 
firom  published  writings,  and  the  dissent  repeatedly  expressed 
by  the  German  teachers  in  conversation,  he  stands  almost, 
if  not  quite,  alone.  Says  one  of  the  most  prominent  German 
writers  on  this  subject:  "We  can  by  no  means  agree  with 
Heinicke  tuid  his  followers,  that  true  thinking  is  impossible 
except  through  spoken  language ;  nor  can  we  admit  the 
opinion  of  Graser,  that  speaking  alone  restores  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  human  society ."(i)  "  Thought,  we  must  never  for- 
get, possesses  an  inherent  activity,  which  is  dependent  on  no 
form,  whether  writing  or  sound.  True,  with  those  who  pos- 
sess the  faculty  of  hearing,  thought  is  from  infancy  associa- 
ted with  words ;  but  this  connection  is  by  no  moans  under 
all  circumstances  necessary .''(2)  Says  aiiotlier,  "  so  nuich 
is  clear  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  by  far  too  nuich 

1.  Hin,  Vollstandige  Anleitung  zum  Unteniclit,  p.  131. 

2.  lb.  p.  127. 
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importance  has  been  attached  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  speaking,  as  a  means  of  mental  cultivation.  la 
deciding,  upon  the  value  and  necessity  of  this  branch  of  in- 
struction, it  has  been  common  to  proceed  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, derived  from  the  manner  in  which  language  is  devel- 
oped in  perfectly  organized  men^  without  sufficiently  taking 
into  view  the  peculiarity  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  a  final  decision  upon  this 
doubtful  and  most  interesting  question  can  be  formed,  only 
after  the  most  careful  observation  and  experience  in  respect 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  coupled  with  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  physical  and  mental  state,  and  the  peculiarity  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  manner  in  which  they  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  language.'' 

In  connection  with  the  breaking  away  of  the  German 
instructors  from  the  erroneous  theory  of  Heinicke,  indicated 
by  the  views  just  quoted,  while  at  the  same  time  influenced 
by  many  of  his  modes  of  thought,  has  arisen  within  a  few 
years,  a  very  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in  respect  to  dea& 
mute  education.  Perhaps  in  such  a  land,  it  could  not  well 
be  otherwise.  So  great  are  now  these  differences,  that  I 
have  had  serious  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  speaking  of  a 
German  method,  and  can  justify  the  expression,  only  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  prominence  given  to  articulation  as  a  branch 
of  instruction.  First,  there  is  the  Saxon  school^  the  oldest  in 
Germany,  the  one  whose  principles  and  processes  agree 
most  nearly  with  those  of  Heinicke.  Of  this  class  of  instruct- 
ors, now  very  small,  Mr.  Reich,  of  Leipzig,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  standing  at  the  head. 

Next  in  age  comes  what  may  be  called  the  Wurtemburg 
9ckoolj  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jaeger,  for  many  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  Royal  Institution  at  Gmund,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Stuttgard,  and  author  of  several  valuable  works,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder.    The  teachers,  who  fully  em- 
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brace  Ids  views,  also,  are  not  numerousi  and  are  principally 
to  be  found  in  Southern  Germany. 

Thirdly  must  be  reckoned,  what  may  be  termed  the  Neu> 
Prussimi  schoolj  from  the  recognized  expounder  of  its  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Moritz  Hill,  the  intelligent  instructor  in  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  at  Weissenfels,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony.  I  found  a  number  of  teachers,  especially 
among  the  young  men,  who  embrace  his  views  with  ardor, 
and  are  carrying  them  out  with  great  zeal. 

The  larger  part,  however,  of  the  German  teachers,  follow 
exclusively  neither  of  these  methods,  but  adopt  parts  of  one, 
and  parts  of  another,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  impos- 
sible any  tiling  but  the  most  general  principle  of  classificar 
tion.  So  great  are  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  tliese 
differences,  that,  at  times,  I  have  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  speak  on  the  German  theory  and  processes  at  all ; 
and  if  in  any  case,  in  the  general  observations  which  follow, 
I  shall  be  found  to  have  fallen  into  error,  I  can  only  say,  by 
way  of  apology,  that  the  German  teachers,  it  is  evident, 
both  from  conversation,  and  the  complaints  they  utter,  of 
being  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  frequently  do  not 
understand  each  other. 

II.    GERMAN   THEORIES    OF   IXSTRITCTION. 

What  relates  to  the  prevalent  theories  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation in  Germany,  as  distinguished  from  the  practice,  may 
be  comprised  under  three  divisions,  viz. :  the  aim  or  object^ 
the  niecuiSj  and  the  instruments  of  instruction. 

1.  In  respect  to  the  main  ol)ject  to  be  secured  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Ger- 
man instructors  perfectly  agree  with  teachers  in  other 
countries.  Some,  indeed,  attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  teaching  of  articulation,  as  to  leave  the  impression  that 

they  recognize  no  higher  aim;  but  those  who  take  a  wider 
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view,  regard  a  preparation  for  intercourse  with  society  as 
only  a  part  of  the  object,  and  justly  remark,  with  the  excel- 
lent Mr.  Jaeger,  that  the  main  etid  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  to  prepare  them  for  this  world  and  the  next ;  for 
life  and  for  death. 

2.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this  end,  are  instruction 
in  the  ordinar}'  branches  taught  in  the  Volksschulen^  or  pop- 
ular schools  of  the  country,  viz. :  language,  reading,  writing, 
geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  religion,  as  it  is  called 
in  Germany,  or  the  narratives  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  practical  execution  of  this  theory,  however,  arises 
an  immense  difficulty,  which  imparts  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
processes  by  which  it  must  be  effected,  a  character  alto- 
gether peculiar.  It  is  this.  In  the  elementary  schools  for 
hearing  children,  the  pupil  brings  the  great  instrument  to 
be  employed  in  the  process  of  instruction,  viz.,  language, 
with  him.  The  first  day  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  scholar,  he 
is  able  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him,  and  to  make  him- 
self understood  by  others.  The  medium  of  communication 
between  teacher  and  scholar  is  already  established,  and  the 
great  business  of  the  former  is,  through  this  medium,  to 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  latter,  and  teach  him,  how 
most  effectually  to  acquire  it  for  himself.  Witli  tlie  deaf 
and  dumb  beginner  the  case  is  entirely  different  With  the 
language  of  those  about  him,  he  has  no  acquaintance. 
Their  modes  of  comnumicating,  through  language,  their 
thoughts,  feelings  and  knowledge,  are  to  him  quite  a 
mystery.  With  this,  therefore,  he  is  first  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted. The  instrument  must  be  forged  before  it  can  be 
used,  and,  therefore,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  any  theory 
of  education,  instruction  in  ktnguage  must  necessarily  occupy 
the  first  and  foremost  place,  and  constitute  no  small  part  of 
what  he  learns  at  school    And  when  it  is  considered,  that 
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upon  his  ready  acquaintance  with  language,  his  future  pro- 
gress through  life  must  mainly  depend,  the  importance  of 
having  tliis  foundation  well  laid  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
These  are  views  pecuUar  to  no  theory,  and  will  be  disputed 
by  none. 

How  language  shall  be  communicated  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  whether  merely  in  its  written,  or  also  in  its  spoken 
form,  is  a  question  wliich  has  always  occupied,  more  or  less, 
the  attention  of  intelligent  teachers  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have  been,  and  proba-r 
bly  always  will  be  expressed.  So  much  is  certain,  that  (me 
of  the  forms  in  which  language  expresses  itself,  viz.,  sound, 
must  be  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  forever  unknown.  All  the 
language  with  which  he  can  ever  become  acquainted,  must 
be  a  visible  language,  and  must  be  received  through  the  me-? 
dium  of  the  eye.  If  he  become  acquainted  with  spoken 
language,  therefore,  it  must  be,  not  with  tlie  30und8  of  lan- 
guage, from  a  knowledge  of  which  his  misfortune  excludes 
him,  but  with  the  motions  of  tlie  lips  and  vocal  organs  made  in 
producing  these  sounds.  That  it  is  possible,  by  close  and 
careful  attention,  at  least  in  some  languages,  to  seiaje  hold  of 
these  fleeting  motions,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  out 
words,  and  even  whole  sentences ;  and  that  it  is  also  possi^ 
ble,  by  the  imitation  of  these  motions  to  produce  similar 
sounds,  it  is  too  late  to  deny.  Although  in  general  known 
only  to  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  hag  been  a 
matter  of  history  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  In  th^ 
early  stages  of  the  art,  it  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  instruc* 
tion  ;  and  if  in  most  countries  it  has  been  abaqdoned,  it  has 
not  been  from  any  doubt  of  its  practicability,  bqt  from  the 
conviction,  that  in  general  the  attainment  was  too  imperfect 
to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  expend 
upon  what  is  merely  mechanical.  Of  the  truth  or  error  of 
these  views,  we  shajl  better  be  able  to  judge  at  a  later  gtage 
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in  our  inquiries.  It  will  here  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the 
German  teachers  embrace  the  earlier  theory,  and,  in  the  in- 
struction of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb  in  language,  endeavor  not 
only  to  make  them  acquainted  with  its  written,  but  also  its 
Spoken  form. 

3.  The  histrumenis  of  instruction,  to  be  employed  in  imparts 
ing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge  of  language,  are,  in 
the  view  of  the  German  instructors,  the  indication  of  present 
objects,  models,  pictures,  pantomimic  signs,  articulation  and 
reading  on  the  lips,  and  writing.  In  respect,  however,  to 
the  relation  which  these  instruments  bear  to  each  other  and 
the  order  of  their  importance,  they  widely  differ  from  each 
other.  Fully  to  understand  these  differences,  renders  it 
necessary  to  go  back  to  tlie  starting  point,  or  fundamental 
principle,  in  which  they  have  their  origin. 

(1.)  Natural  signs.  What  may  be  called  the  older  school, 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  to  excite 
the  attention,  rouse  the  imagination,  cultivate  the  memory, 
and  in  fine  develop  the  intellectual  powers  as  early  in  the 
course  and  as  much  as  possible. 

They  hold  that  what  the  pupil  needs,  is  not  only  language, 
but  the  attention,  discrimination,  and  mental  cultivation  ne- 
cessary to  learn  and  use  it  Hence,  they  naturally  attach 
much  importance,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of  instruction, 
to  natural  pantomime,  as  calculated  to  quicken  the  mind 
and  exercise  the  judgment  With  this  view,  pantomimic 
signs  ip  the  schools  of  this  class  are  actually  taught,  and 
constitute,  in  the  elementary  class,  one  of  tlie  regular  school 
exercises.  "  The  language  of  signs,**  says  Reich,  "  is  the 
window  through  which  we  at  first  arc  able  to  look  into  the 
mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  to  judge  what  ideas  he  possesses, 
and  what  degree  of  truth  and  clearness  they  have."  "  None 
but  those  only  superficially  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  natural  language  of  signs,"  says  Jaeger,  *^  will  deny  that 
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they  have  much  influence  in  awaking  the  understanding, 
imagination,  and  all  the  mental  faculties.  Only  an  utter 
ignorance  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  can  venture  the 
assertion,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be  educated  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  pantomime.  Mimic  signs  are  necessary, 
in  order  to  awaken  the  moral  feelings  of  the  deaf  mute, 
render  what  is  spoken  comprehensible,  impart  life,  spirit  and 
impressiveness,  especiaUy  in  religious  instruction,  to  the 
dead  form  in  which  written  or  spoken  language  comes  to 
him,  and  even  after  his  education  is  completed,  are  still  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  enable  him  to  modify  or  strengthen  what 
he  says.**  (i)  According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  panto- 
mimic signs  are  to  be  employed,  as  the  foundation  on  which 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  must  rest, 
the  main  instrument  in  the  first  part  of  the  course,  a  sub- 
sidiary instrument  in  the  latter  part,  and  absolutely  indis- 
pensable with  more  or  less  fullness  at  every  step  and  forever. 
What  may  be  denominated  the  younger  school,  assume  a 
different  starting  point,  and  of  course  arrive  at  a  different 
result  They  maintain  that  the  shortest,  most  certain,  and 
in  all  respects,  the  best  mode  of  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  mental  faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  is  to  imp«art  to  him, 
as  early  as  possible,  language^  and,  through  this  mainly,  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge necessary  to  be  taught,  and  also  with  his  relation  to 
God.  A  careful  study  of  the  manner  in  which  hearing 
children  learn  to  speak,  affords,  they  affirm,  the  surest  guide 
to  the  proper  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Accord- 
ingly, in  their  view,  instruction  is  to  be  commenced  and 
carried  forward  by  means  of  the  actual  sight  of  various  ob- 
jects ;  where  this  is  impossible,  by  means  of  models  and 
pictures,  and  only  when  both  fail,  is  resort  to  be  had  to 
natural  signs. 

(1)  Jaeger  Anleitung,  yol.  1,  p.  B^-%5. 
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Owing  to  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  supported  the 
theory,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  they  contend  against 
the  employment  of  natural  signs  as  found  in  the  older  schools, 
they  have  been  supposed  to  make  no  use  of  such  signs  at 
aD.     This,  however,  is  a  great  mistake.     In  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hill  on  the  subject,  he  expressed,  in  the  fullest 
manner,  his  conviction  of  the  indispensable  importance  of 
signs  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  aiid  dumb,  and  the  folly 
of  attempting  wholly  to  discard  them,  and  remarked  that  he 
had  been  greatly  misunderstood,  if  he  had  ever  been  supposed 
to  hold  any  other  view.    The  same  opinion,  he  has  distinctly 
expressed  in  his  various  works,  although  with  such  qualifica- 
tions in  other  connections,  as  easily  to  explain  the  misunder- 
standings which  have  arisen.    To  sum  up,  now,  the  difference 
on  this  point  between  these  two  schools,  in  a  single  word  : 
the  older  school  hold  that  actual  inspection,  and  in  subordi- 
nation to  this,  models,  pictures,  &c.,  are  to  be  employed,  as 
the  means  of  fixing  a  clear  idea  of  the  object  in  the  pupiPs 
mind,  then  to  be  succeeded  by  the  pantomimic  sign  for  that 
object,  which  last  may  be  employed  in  the  school  room  so 
long  as  it  may  be  necessary,  or  until  it  gives  way  to  w^ords. 
With  them,  therefore,  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  assistance  in 
the  first  part  of  the  course,  to  have  a  sign  for  every  written 
or  spoken  word.     The  younger  school,  on  the  contrary, 
affirm,  that  if  you  first  give  a  sign  for  every  object,  and  then 
a  word  for  this  sign,  you  in  fact  engage  the  deaf  mute  in  a 
process  of  translation.     Instead  of  thinking  of  the  spoken  or 
written  name  in  immediate  connection  with  the  object  seen, 
he  interposes  between  them  a  pantomimic  sign,  which  thus 
far  embarrasses  liim,  encourages  his  thinking  in  signs,  and 
hinders  his  progress  in  language.    Accordingly,  the  teachers 
of  this  school  hold,  that  by  connecting  the  objects  themselves, 
or  at  least  models  and  pictures  of  them,  immediately  with  the 
spoken  word,  it  is  possible,  and  of  the  highest  importance, 
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to  dispense  altogether  with  any  other  sign  than  the  word 
itself;  and  that  most  of  the  natural  signs  necessary,  even  at 
first,  to  be  employed,  are  either  indicative,  or  those  which 
express  relations,  actions,  feelings,  &lc. 

(2)  Modelsj  pidwres.  The  older  school,  finding  no  objec- 
tion to  the  use  of  natural  signs,  up  to  the  period  when  they 
can  be  displaced  by  words,  attach  less  importance  to  these 
instruments  of  instruction,  and  more  clearly  point  out  their 
imperfection.  They  remark  that  most  models  and  pictures 
are  too  imperfect,  aside  even  from  the  difference  of  size 
between  them  and  the  objects  they  arc  intended  to  represent, 
to  give  any  other  than  a  partial  and  oflen  erroneous  idea, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  arc  to  be  used  with  prudence  and 
caution.  The  younger  school,  on  the  contrary,  who  find  in 
them  one  means  of  avoiding  natural  signs,  naturally  attach 
to  tliem  a  great  degree  of  importance,  and  introduce  them 
without  scruple,  whenever  they  can  be  made  available. 

(3)  Articulatimi  cuid  reading  on  the  lips.  The  employment 
of  these  as  instruments  of  instruction,  may  be  considered  as 
constituting  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  German  schools, 
and  yet  they  widely  difier  among  themselves,  in  respect  to 
the  time  at  which  these  instruments  can  be  made  available. 
The  schools  which  hold  the  older  theory,  and  find  a  ready 
means  of  communication  in  natural  signs,  maintain  that  a 
considerably  longer  period  should  elapse,  before  articulation 
and  reading  on  the  lips  are  employed  as  the  means  of  com- 
municating further  instruction,  than  the  younger  schools,  in 
consistency  with  their  principles,  hold  to  be  either  necessary 
or  advisable. 

(4)  Writmg.  It  follows  of  course,  from  the  different 
fiiDdam^ital  principles  of  the  two  schools  already  mentioned, 
that  the  older  class  of  instructors  make  writing  more  promi- 
nent than  the  younger  class.  With  the  latter,  to  a  great 
extent,  articulation  is  considered  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
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deaf-mute  instruction ;  and  writing,  although  by  no  means 
neglected,  is  considered  as  being,  in  comparison,  of  minor 
importance,  and  is  in  fact  much  less  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  instruction. 

In  respect  to  the  interesting  question,  whether  words 
should  first  be  given  to  the  deaf  mute  under  their  written  or 
spoken  form,  three  distinct  views  prevail.  By  some  it  is  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  the  highest  success,  to  communi- 
cate every  new  word,  in  the  first  place,  only  in  its  spoken 
«form ;  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  utter  it  aloud  and  recognize 
it  on  the  lips  of  others ;  and  only  when  he  has  obtained  a 
certain  degree  of  familiarity  with  it  in  these  forms,  to  give  it 
to  him  in  writing.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that, 
although  this  process  may  succeed  in  the  case  of  a  few  of 
the  simplest  words,  the  positions  of  the  lips  and  vocal  organs, 
in  the  first  place,  do  not  distinguish  between  similar  letters 
and  syllables,  witli  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  deaf 
mute  infallibly  to  seize  the  sound,  and  in  the  second  place, 
are  altogether  too  fleeting  to  make  a  distinct  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  memory.  In  their  view,  therefore,  new 
words  should  always  first  be  given  under  their  written  form. 
A  third  class,  leaning  strongly  to  the  view  just  mentioned, 
and  in  practice  not  differing  firom  it  at  all,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  take  the  ground,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  whether  the  word  be  given  in  its  spoken  or 
written  form,  provided  it  only  be  spoken  and  written  enough 
to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  it  under  either  character. 

Artificial  and  arbitrary  signs,  as  also  the  finger  alphabet, 
the  German  teachers  agree  in  theory,  in  rejecting,  on  the 
double  ground,  that  they  are  not  understood  among  those 
with  whom  the  deaf  mute  is  to  associate  in  after  life,  and 
that  they  hinder  the  progress  of  the  pupil.  There  are  now 
only  two  or  three  schools  in  Germany,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
which  the  manual  alphabet  is  at  present  employed.    These 
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justify  its  use,  on  the  ground,  that  words  given  to  the  deaf 
mute  for  the  first  time  orally,  are  not  certain  to  be  under- 
stood, and  that  the  manual  alphabet  is  a  convenient  means 
of  supplying  the  defect 

in.   METHODS  ArO)  PROCESSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  passing  now  to  the  application  of  these  theoretical  views, 
in  the  actual  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  shall 
find  an  advantage  in  treating  of  particular  branches  sepa^ 
lutely  and  in  the  following  order : 

1.  Method  of  Instruction  in  ArticulcUion. 

Before  describing  the  manner  in  which  speaking  is  taught, 
without  the  aid  of  hearing,  it  seems  necessary  to  observe, 
that  denf  muies  in  general  possess  perfect  organs  of  speech  /(l) 
They  make  involuntary,  and  frequently  also  voluntary  sounds, 
and  could  they  only  hear  what  sounds  are  made  by  others 
in  speaking,  would  be  able  to  imitate  tliem,  or  in  other 
words,  to  talk.  As  total  deafness  debars  from  all  such 
knowledge,  they  necessarily  remain  silent  or  mute ;  in  other 
words,  they  are  dumb  solely  in  consequence  of  deafness. 
Even  where  a  child  has  already  learned  to  talk,  but  subse- 
quently at  a  tender  age  becomes  deaf,  he  gradually  loses 
one  word  after  another,  from  no  longer  hearing  them  spoken, 
and  finally  relapses  into  silence. 

The  end  proposed  in  teaching  articulation  is,  by  means 
of  the  eye,  aided  by  the  sense  of  touch,  to  supply  to  the 
deaf  mute  the  lost  sense  of  hearing.     As  different  sounds 

(1.)  Exceptions  to  this  remark  are  rare.  At  Cologne,  I  saw  a  deaf 
and  dumb  boy,  dwarfish  in  size,  the  orifice  of  whose  throat  seemed  to  be 
of  double  the  ordinary  size.  He  was  able  to  make  a  variety  of  sounds, 
but  not  enough  to  represent  the  different  articulations  of  spoken  lan« 
guage ;  at  two  other  schoolsy  also,  I  saw  similar  instances. 
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represent  themselves,  each  in  a  different  manner,  on  the 
lips,  or  in  the  position  and  play  of  the  vocal  organs,  although 
frequently  with  very  slight  variations,  the  effort  is  made  to 
accustom  the  deaf  mute  to  notice  and  recognize  these  posi- 
tions and  variations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  to 
imitate  them  himself,  with  the  addition  of  those  emissions 
of  sound  of  which  he  is  naturally  capable.  In  this  process, 
nearly  every  teacher  has  certain  pecuUarities  of  his  own, 
although  in  the  main  they  do  and  must  agree.  In  the  follow- 
ing description,  Mr.  HilPs  course  has  been  generally  preferred, 
as  being  on  the  whole  as  successful  as  any,  with  occasional 
reference  also  to  other  teachers  and  pubUshed  works. 

1.  Qualificatums  required  in  an  instructor.  In  order  to  be 
a  successful  teacher  of  articulation,  according  to  the  German 
measure  of  success,  it  is  necessary  to  have,  frst^  well  formed 
anfl  perfect  organs  of  speech  and  a  correct  pronunciation ; 
secondly^  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  vocal  organs,  and  of 
their  positions  and  motions  in  the  production  of  different 
sounds  ;  thirdly^  skill  in  making  the  deaf  mute  perceive  the 
different  motions  of  the  mouth,  and  teaching  him  to  imitate 
them  himself;  nnd  finally j  "  infinite  patience."  "  The  diffi- 
culty ,**  says  one,  "  consists  more  in  the  expenditure  of 
strength,  which  the  exertion  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  articulate  requires,  than  in  the  understanding  of  what  is 
to  be  done,  which  demands  no  special  genius.'' 

2.  Gefieral  dcscriptloti  of  the  inetliod  of  teaching.  In  order 
to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  the  position  of  the  organs 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  language,  the 
teacher  places  his  own  organs  in  the  necessary  position, 
makes  the  scholar  by  sight  and  feeling  notice  these  positions ; 
encourages  him  to  do  the  same  himself;  helps  him  when  he 
does  not  succeed;  and  finally,  proceeds  from  simple  to 
composite  sounds,  that  is,  to  syllables  and  words,  and  from 
these  to  sentences. 
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As  nppnraim^  a  looking  glass,  in  which  the  pupil  may  view 
the  position  of  his  own  mouth,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
teacher's,  and  a  papcr-folder,  used  to  direct  the  motions  of 
the  pupil's  tongue,  are  generally  employed.  Such  contri- 
vances as  india-rubber  tongues,  the  expediency  of  which  has 
Sometimes  been  suggested,  are  in  fact  never  resorted  to.(i) 
Some  teachers,  instead  of  a  paper-folder,  put  their  fingers 
into  the  scholar's  mouth.  This  Mr.  Hill  discountenances, 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  "  sometimes  unwittingly 
and  sometimes  on  purpose,  the  scholar  is  in  danger  of  biting 
iL"(2) 

(1.)  It  has  found  its  way  intt>  the  books,  and  is  frequently  stated  as  a 
filct,  that  Mr.  Reich  of  Leipzig,  uses  an  india-rubber  flexible  tongue,  in 
inBtniction.     I  have  it  on  his  own  authority  that  this  is  an  entire  mistake. 

(2.)  Hill :  Meeh.  Sproch.,  2C.  This  remark  would  seem  to  point  to 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  deaf  mutes  to  learn  to  speak.  That  the 
exercise,  especially  at  first,  is  exceedingly  trying  to  them,  hardly  admits 
of  doubt.  Every  one  who  has  made  tlic  attempt  to  learn  the  sounds  of 
a  foreign  language,  can  remember  what  severe  drafts  were  made  upon 
his  patience,  when  after  the  hundredth  repetition  of  a  difficult  sound,  he 
only  succeeded  in  making  a  distant  imitation.  How  vastly  must  the 
difficulty  be  enhanced  in  the  experience  of  tlio  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
labor  under  the  double  disadvantage,  of  being  obliged  to  articulate  with 
organs  to  which  exercise  has  given  no  flexibility,  and  to  imitate  sounds, 
which  they  cannot  hear,  or  even  form  a  conception  of.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  unpleasant  impression  made  upon  me,  in  watching  the  efforts  of  a  little 
deaf  mute  who  had  been  at  school  nqt  quite  three  months,  and  to  whom  the 
instructor  was  laboring  to  teach  the  articulation  of  the  letter  s.  The  child 
did  not  bring  his  tongue  far  enough  forward,  and  the  only  sound  he  made 
was  that  ofsch,  {s7i,)  A  quarter  of  an  hour  the  teacher  spent  in  endea- 
Toring  to  remedy  the  mistake,  frequently  running  his  paper-folder  into 
the  child's  mouth,  and  pressing  down  his  tongue,  but  without  success. 
The  exercise,  it  was  evident,  was  laborious  to  the  teacher,  and  towards 
the  end,  especially,  most  painful  to  the  scholar.  Indeed,  at  last  the  child 
lost  all  courage,  and  appeared  the  perfect  image  of  despair.  Although 
compulsion  is  sometimes  obliged  to  be  used,  yet  on  the  whole,  nothing 
connected  with  articulation  appears  so  really  surprising,  as  the  de^ra^ 
exercised  by  the  pupils. 
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One  of  the  earliest  requisites  in  such  a  course,  is  evident- 
ly, the  power  on  the  part  of  the  deaf  mute  of  making  vol- 
untary sounds.  When  the  hearing  is  only  partially  lost,  or 
the  child  has  become  deaf  after  having  once  learned  to  talk, 
and  in  certain  other  cases,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  considerable  time  and  labor 
are  spent  in  making  the  pupil  understand  what  is  required 
of  hinL  At  Leipzig,  I  saw  a  httle  girl  who  had  been  under 
instruction  a  couple  of  weeks,  but  without  making  any  pro- 
gress. Day  after  day,  she  had  been  called  up,  and  the 
teacher  had  pronounced  the  usual  sound  a  (a  as  in  father,) 
with  the  customary  devices  of  prolongation  and  percussion, 
placing  her  little  hand  before  his  mouth  and  under  his  chin, 
to  show  her  that  the  breath  must  be  strongly  expired  and  a 
jar  be  made  in  the  vocal  organs,  but  all  to  no  effect  She 
placed  her  hand,  as  she  was  directed,  before  her  own  mouth 
and  under  her  chin,  breathing  strongly  enough,  but  making 
no  sound.  As  I  saw  her  from  time  to  time,  on  my  visits  to 
the  school,  with  her  mouth  wide  open,  but  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  manner  of  producing  the  jar  she  noticed  in  her 
teacher,  I  became  interested  in  the  case,  and  requested  the 
teacher  to  inform  me,  as  soon  as  he  succeeded.  In  the 
course  of  the  week,  he  brought  me  word  that  she  had  over- 
come the  difficulty.  When  his  own  patience  was  nearly 
exhausted,  another  deaf  and  dumb  girl  had  undertaken  the 
matter,  and  instantly  succeeded.  Very  possibly,  the  teacher 
himself  would  have  attained  the  same  result,  had  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  a  moment  longer.  The  child,  it  appears, 
had  first  succeeded  in  making  a  sound  when  her  hand  was 
under  her  chin ;  aud  in  consequence,  such  an  association 
between  the  vibration  and  the  position  of  the  hand  was 
established  in  her  mind,  that  in  no  other  viray  was  she  able 
for  some  days  to  make  any  sound  at  alL  The  instant  her 
hand  was  removed,  the  sound  ceased. 
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The  process  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  slow  and  ele- 
mentary, and  requires  that  only  one  schohir  be  taught  at  a 
time.  Seating  himself  beside  a  window,  so  that  the  light 
shall  fall  fully  upon  his  face,  placing  his  head  in  an  easy 
position,  and  bringing  the  scholar  before  him,  in  such  a  man- 
ner tliat  tlie  pupil's  eye  shall  be  on  a  level  with  the  teach- 
er's mouth,  the  latter  commences  with  a  single  sound,  and 
then  gradually  passes  on  to  others,  until  all  are  exhausted. 
It  deserves  to  be  noticed,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  one 
has  borrowed  the  improvement  from  the  other,  that  in  Ger- 
many, both  in  the  schools  for  hearing  children  and  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  the  soiaids  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
taught  instead  of  the  •  names.  For  deaf  mutes,  indeed,  no 
other  course  would  be  practicable. 

The  best  order  in  which  to  teach  the  sounds  of  the  alpha- 
bet varies  somewhat  with  different  pupils,  and  hence  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  best  teachers,  as  early  as  possible,  to  try 
all  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  both  to  test  the 
pupiPs  capability,  and  ascertain  to  what  points  their  atten- 
tion must  be  specially  directed.  Generally,  however,  expe- 
rience has  shown  the  following  order  to  be  as  successful  as 
any,  viz:  h;  a  (aA),  u  {oo)^  i  (ce)  ;  /?,  /,  k^  or  6,  rf,  g ;  o^  e 
(a  in  fate)  ;  au  (om),  m  (iin  lion  );/,  5,  cA,  (the  last  a  pecu- 
liar sound)  ;  w  (nearly  r),  f^j^  {y)  ;  a  (or  ae)  ;  6,  rf,  g^  or 
p,  /,  k  ;  sch  {sh)  ;  m,  n,  ng  ;  I;  r;  u;  u;  (the  two  last  have  a 
peculiar  sound.)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  prcictice  the 
pupil  too  long  on  the  consonants  alone,  but,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  bring  k  and  /,  for  instance,  into  connection  with  the 
vowels,  in  the  formation  of  simple  syllables.  This  is  the 
first  stage.  With  some  variations  in  the  order  of  the  letters 
and  syllables,  reUeved  also  by  exercises  in  learning  to  make 
the  written  characters,  the  pupil  is  practiced  in  these  elemen- 
tary sounds  during  several  weeks. 

Next  follow  the  consonants  placed  after  tlic  vowels,  and 
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the  forming  of  significant  words,  as  a/*,  of^  -Rii/i  Oht^  etc 
**  The  main  object  here  is  rather  mechanical  readiness  in 
speaking,  than  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  words.''(i) 
Afterwards,  syllables  are  united  into  words,  and  these  again 
into  sentences. 

What  infinite  pcatience  is  required  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion thus  brielly  sketched,  in  which  the  teacher's  mouth,  the 
looking  gla.ss,  and  the  constant  watching  and  feeling  of  the 
position  of  the  tongue,  must  be  relied  on  to  supply  the  loss 
of  hearing,  a  few  of  the  mistakes  hito  which  tlie  pupils  are 
most  apt  to  fall,  will  be  sufficient  to  show.  We  may  com- 
mence with  the  letter  A.  It  is  a  mere  emission  of  breath, 
but  yet  must  be  made  in  a  certain  fixed  manner.  In  attemptp 
ing  to  imitate  tlie  teacher,  the  pupil  not  unfrequently  makes 
a  sound,  instead  of  an  aspiration,  or  places  his  tongue  in 
such  a  position  as  to  make  a  wrong  aspiration,  or  sends  the 
air  through  the  nose.  The  remedy  consists,  for  the  fint 
mistake,  in  placing  the  pupiPs  hand  under  his  own  chin,  and 
tlien  under  tlie  teacher's,  and  making  him  perceive  that  there 
must  be  no  vibration ;  for  the  second,  in  pressing  the  tongue 
into  the  right  position  by  means  of  tlie  paper-folder ;  and 
for  the  third,  in  pressing  tlie  pupil's  nose,  and  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  air  in  this  direction.  This  must  be 
repeated,  until  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  habit  of  instantly 
recollecting  the  proper  position,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
mechanical  expertness  necessary  to  secure  it,  on  the  other. 

In  passing  next  to  vocal  sounds,  as  the  deaf  mute  has  no 
car  to  guide  him,  either  in  respect  to  pitch  or  intonation,  he 
can  be  expected,  in  many  cases,  to  utter  only  those  which 
are  rude  and  unpleasant.  Sometimes  these  sounds  are  so 
high  as  to  be  almost  a  scream ;  sometimes  so  low  as  to  be 
little  better  than  a  growl,  and  sometimes  extremely  nasal 

(1)  Hill;  Mech.  Sprech.  78. 
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To  remedy  these  defects,  even  very  imperfectly,  is  a  work, 
as  all  confess,  of  time  and  labor. 

The  sound  of  the  vowel  a  {ah)  is  generally  attended  with 
less  difficulty  than  any  other  to  the  deaf  mute.  Still,  if  he 
opens  his.  mouth  too  wide,  or  Ufts  his  tongue  too  high,  he  is 
sure  to  make  an  incorrect  sound.  Such  cases  occur ;  and 
here  the  looking-glass,  the  folder  and  tlie  teacher's  mouth, 
must  again  be  brought  into  active  requisition. 

The  vowel  t  (ee)  not  unfrequently  makes  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  but  ^^  one  must  not  lose  courage  if  he  does  not  at 
once  succeed."  (i)  The  letters  p,  /,  k,  are  often  difficult  for 
the  less  competent  deaf  mutes.  Such  mistakes  as  mpe  in- 
stead of  pcy  me  instead  of  pe^  /,  cA,  and  ng  instead  of  A:,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  R  is  for  many  the  most  difficult 
sound.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  whole  alphabet, 
which  has  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  its  peculiar  difficulties, 
and  does  not  subject  them  to  the  danger  of  mistake.  In 
respect  to  the  sounds  peculiar  to  the  German  language, 
represented  by  o  and  u,  the  attempt  to  teach  their  correct 
pronunciation  is  seldom  if  ever  made.  Contenting  them- 
selves with  the  remark  tliat  these  sounds  are  often  con- 
founded, by  those  who  hear,  with  e  and  t,  the  teachers  wisely 
allow  their  pupils  to  say  Mekre  for  Mohrc^  Bicher  for  Bilcher^ 
Ace 

The  union  of  different  letters  in  one  word,  and  the  modi- 
fications in  sound  which  hence  result,  constitute  a  still 
further  difficulty.  A  long  time  is  usually  requisite,  in  order 
to  bring  tlie  slow-moving  organs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to 
the  necessary  quickness,  in  pronouncing  the  s/iort  vowek. 
Sometimes  they  pronounce  i  {ee)  and  o  like  a  and  u  {oo). 
Sometimes  they  actually  drop  them.  A  very  frequent 
mistake  is,  the  too  great  prominence  given  to  the  con- 

(1)  Hill;  Meek  Sprech,  83. 
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sonants  e.  g. — w^  m,  n,  /,  r,  when  connected  with  the  short 
vowels,  which  "  of  course  renders  the  sound  very  unpleasant 
and  unintelligible.''  The  union  of  consonants,  without  an 
intervening  vowel,  which  demands  for  their  pronunciation 
much  exercise  and  flexibility  of  the  vocal  oi^ans,  constitutes 
a  special  difficulty  for  the  unpractised  organs  of  the  deaf 
mute.  In  pronouncing  such  syllables  as  pla^  troj  abtj  he  is 
almost  sure,  either  to  separate  the  consonants,  take  breath 
between  them,  or  interpose  a  vowel  sound,  as  pe/a,  teroj 
ahetj  &c« 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  out  all  the  errors  into  which 
deaf  mutes  in  this  toilsome  process  fall,  and  the  particular 
directions  given  for  endeavoring  to  rectify  them.  What  has 
already  been  said,  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  this  pro- 
cess is  correctly  called  by  the  Grerman  writers,  mechanical 
speaking  ;  that  much  time  must  necessarily  be  devoted  to  it, 
and  that  with  the  greatest  efforts,  only  a  defective  utterance 
can  be  reasonably  expected,  even  under  the  labors  of  the 
most  experienced  instructors. 

2.  Metliod  of  Instruction  in  Reading  on  tlic  Lips. 

This  branch  of  instruction,  though  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  with  articulation,  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  which  are 
confessed  by  the  German  teachers  to  be  peculiar  and  great 
As  the  former  exercises  have  for  their  object,  tlie  enabling 
of  the  deaf  mute  to  express  his  own  ideas  in  articulate 
language  to  others,  it  is  the  object  of  this  to  teach  him  to 
understand  what  is  said  hy  others,  by  watching  the  motions 
of  the  lips.  How  formidable  the  attempt, — ^well  for  the  deaf 
mutes  in  the  German  schools  that  they  are  imperfectly  aware 
of  it, — will  appear,  from  considering  the  following  circum- 
stances, mentioned  by  the  German  teachers  themselves. 

(1.)  There  are  many  sounds,  which  demand  positions  of 
the  organs  so  entirely  similar  to  each  other,  as  it  respects 
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external  observation,  that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can 
discover  the  difference. 

(2)  No  peculiar  opening  of  the  lips  is  necessary,  in  the 
pronunciation  of  most  of  the  consonants.  In  such  cases  it 
10  usually  decided  by  the  vowel  inunediately  preceding,  and 
B8  the  lips  then  conceal,  for  the  most  part,  the  interior  of  the 
mouth,  the  scholar  must  hence,  in  respect  to  many  con- 
sonants, remain  in  uncertainty. 

(3)  In  the  flow  of  discourse,  sounds  run  so  much  into  one 
another,  that  only  a  very  practiced  eye  can  seize  hold  of  the 
individual  parts. 

(4)  The  pronunciation  of  different  persons,  has  to  the 
eye  so  many  variations,  as  sorely  to  puzzle  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

(5)  In  connected  discourse,  many  sounds  which  properly 
belong  to  words  are  lost,  which  greatly  increases  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  by  means  of  sight  For  instance,  in  the 
sentence,  this  singer  ran  nineteen  miles,  few  persons  pronounce 
BO  distinctly  as  to  make  the  5,  r,  and  n  twice  perceptible,  even 
to  the  ear,  much  less  to  the  eye.(i) 

So  great  are  these  difliculties,  both  singly  and  in  combina- 
tion, that  it  is  not  pretended  that  deaf  mutes  ever  become 
able  in  ordinary  discourse,  to  make  out  each  word,  or  perhaps 
the  greater  number.  All  they  do,  is,  to  make  out  a  few  and 
guess  at  the  remainder.(2)  This  was  distinctly  told  me  by 
the  most  accomplished  reader  on  the  lips  whom  I  saw  in 
Prussia. 

Method  of  Instruction.  In  learning  to  utter  sounds  himself, 
the  deaf  mute  has  the  aid  of  two  senses,  sight  and  feeling ; 
in  learning  to  read  on  the  lips,  however,  he  must  trust  ex- 
clusively to  his  eye.    Hence  the  need  of  special  exercises  in 


(1)  Hill.  Mech.  Sprech.  30. 

(2)  HilL  Mech.  Sprech.  31. 
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this  department    The  following  may  be  pointed  out  as  the 
most  noticeable  things  in  such  a  course. 

(1)  At  first,  the  teacher  speaks  as  slowly  as  possible, 
opens  his  mouth  wide,  and  distinctly  utters  every  sound. 
The  consequence  is,  as  I  have  Iiad  repeated  occasion  to 
observe,  that  the  pronunciation  of  many  teachers  to  their 
scholars  is  very  unnatural,  and  such  as  is  never  heard  in 
society.  This  probably  is  one  reason  also  of  the  unnatural- 
ness,  observable  in  the  pronunciation  of  even  tlic  educated 
deaf  mutes,  which  I  sliall  presently  liave  occasion  to  notice. 

(2)  The  most  experienced  teachers  divide  the  sentences 
they  utter,  into  small  groups  of  words,  with  pauses  between 
them.  Sometimes  this  division  goes  so  far,  as  the  making 
of  a  pause  a|ler  every  word,  or  even  syllable. 

(3)  Occasion  is  taken  as  often  as  possible,  to  make  speak- 
ing a  medium  of  conmiunication. 

(4)  The  pupil  is  generally  required  to  repeat  afler  the 
teacher,  either  silently  or  aloud. 

(5)  Where  tlie  pupil  fails  to  catch  the  word,  it  is  either 
written  in  the  air  or  on  a  slate,  to  aid  liim.  A  few  teachers 
use  the  manual  alphabet  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Method  and  Order  of  histniction  in  hanguage. 

In  passing  now  to  the  order  in  which  the  difficulties  of 
language,  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  sentences  are  surmounted,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  classification  already  referred  to, 
and  to  treat  this  branch  of  the  subject  under  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Saxon,  Wurtemburgn  and  New  Prussian  metliod^.  Of 
diese,  ttie  first  two  agree  sufiiciently  in  theory  to  be  classed 
in  most  respects  together ;  in  practice,  however,  they  differ 
in  several  important  respects. 
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(1.)  Saxon  MctJiod. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  controls  the  practical 
exercises  of  this  school  may  be  stated  in  a  single  sentence. 
Ijay  the  foundation  and  collect  the  materials  before  you  begin  to 
build.  Accordingly,  it  is  no  part  of  their  object,  to  bring  the 
pupil  to  write  sentences  as  early  as  possible  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  willing  to  defer  this,  for  the  sake  of  accustoming 
him,  tlirough  pantomime  and  other  means,  to  think,  compare, 
judge,  reason,  in  short,  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  thought 
Accordingly,  long  lists  of  single  words  are  given  to  the 
scholar  to  learn,  as  an  exercise  of  memory ;  while  the  expla^ 
nation  of  these,  by  signs,  increases,  as  these  teachers  think, 
his  power  of  discrimination.  Of  the  two  works  prepared  by 
Mr.  Reich,  the  first  and  larger  entitled  ^^  Der  erste  Unterricht 
der  Taubstummenj^  (Leipzig,  1834,  8vo.  pp.  436,)  was  pre- 
pared especially  for  teachers  who  have  no  practical  acquain- 
tance with  deaf  mute  instruction,  and  cannot  properly  be 
cited,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  the  editor  of  the  Fourth 
Paris  Circular,  as  giving  an  account  of  the  method  pursued 
at  Leipzig.  The  work  recofjnized  by  Mr.  Reich,  as  contain- 
ing a  correct  exposition  of  his  own  order  of  instruction,  is  a 
pamphlet  of  moderate  size  issued  in  I&IO,  under  the  form  of 
a  report.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  observations, 
it  presents  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  processes  and 
order  of  instruction  in  this  celebrated  institution,  and  pos- 
sesses sufficient  importance,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  to 
justify  a  condensed  abstract 

First  YEAR.  (1)  Pantomimic  ererrwcv  upon  things  present, 
their  form,  size,  material  relations,  &c.,  in  order  to  cultivate 
the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  accustom  him 
to  accurate  observation.  (3)  Introductory  exercises  in  articu^ 
Udion^^^  prominent  exercise.  (3)  Writings  (caligraphy.) 
(4)  Names  of  common  objects  committed  to  memory— 
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selected  with  double  reference  to  ease  of  articulation  and 
fecility  of  comprehension.  (5)  Elements  of  drawing,  in  order 
to  fix  his  attention  more  closely,  and  develop  his  conceptive 
fitculties.  (But  are  not  the  perceptive  and  conceptive  facaU 
ties  just  those  in  the  deaf  mute  which  least  of  all  require 
cultivation  ?  Is  it  not  an  established  fact,  that,  particular 
cases  excepted,  these  powers  are  developed  out  of  all  pro- 
portion ?)  (6)  Elements  of  numeration,  as  for  as  ten. 

Apparatus  ;  fc  collection  of  utensils  of  all  sorts  ;  pictures 
and  models ;  a  written  spelling-book  for  the  exercises  in 
articulation. 

Second  year.  (1)  Pantomimic  exercises  (continued) ; 
the  teacher  availing  himself,  where  it  is  possible,  of  words 
known  to  the  pupils.  (3)  Exercises  in  articulation  (con- 
tinued) ;  with  special  exercises  in  reading  on  the  lips,  writing 
and  recognizing  written  words.  (3)  Names  of  objects  cent* 
mitted  to  memory ;  the  selection  no  longer  made  with  refer- 
ence to  ease  of  articulation,  but  to  their  necessity  in  the 
enlai^ment  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  language.  (4) 
Adjectives  committed  to  memory ;  beginning  with  colors, 
as  most  striking  to  the  eye,  and  then  passing  to  those  relating 
to  feeUng,  taste  and  smell,  and  finally  to  those  denoting  form 
and  size.  (5)  The  questions,  Who  ?  What  ?  How  1  (6) 
Generic  terms  commenced.  (7)  The  definite  article,  der,  He, 
das,  connected  with  the  nouns  according  to  their  genders,  and 
the  list  committed  to  memory ;  the  plural  of  nouns ;  the  co* 
pula.  (8)  Formation  of  simple  sentences  by  means  of  copula 
and  adjective,  commenced.  (9)  The  easier  conjunctions  and 
adverbs  :  and,  also,  or,  but,  only,  not,  (10)  Inflections  of  the 
substantive  and  adjective.  (11)  Pronouns,  personal,  possessire 
and  demonstrative,  and  t}ie  indefinite  forms,  somet  none,  some 
one,  any  one,  no  one;  the  o&itaakMid  cardinal  ^"mhOTt'^ia)  j 
Reading  of  printed  Icttd 
metic.  (13)  Drawing  c 
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In  this  year,  the  first  attempt  is  made  through  the  spoken 
questions,  Who  ?  What  ?  &c.,  to  communicate  any  part  of 
the  instruction  by  means  of  speaking.  No  word  is  ever 
given  to  the  scholar  until  its  meaning  has  been  explained  by 
pantomime.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  learned  a  sufficient 
number  of  words,  they  are  required  to  write  them  in  alphas 
helical  order,  together  with  their  plurals  and  forms  of  declen- 
moo,  with  the  view  of  providing  them,  in  the  failure  of 
memory,  with  a  dictionary  of  the  words  they  have  learned. 
At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
fliniple  sentence,  and  to  this  degree  with  the  first  elements 
of  grammar. 

Third  year.  (1)  Generic  terms  (continued).  (2)  In- 
transitive verbs,  standi  sU^  lie^  hangy  ^c. ;  the  most  common 
transitive  words.  (3)  Conjugation  of  the  verb  (in  part) ; 
present,  perfect  and  future  of  the  indicative;  imperative 
mood.  (4)  Comparison  of  adjectives.  (5)  Compound  sen- 
tences, connected  by  because^  for^  hence^  Jfc.  (6)  Easier 
words,  expressive  of  time;  degrees  of  family  relationship. 
(7)  Arithmetic  (continued). 

This  year,  articulation  is  used  to  some  extent  in  instruc- 
tion, although  of  course,  accompanied  by  pantomime.  ^'  The 
speaking,  however,  is  very  slow ;  for  the  deaf  mute,  in  the 
poverty  of  his  language,  needs  time  in  order  to  seize  hold  of 
the  spoken  words,  recollect  their  meaning,  bring  them  into 
combination,  and  comprehend  tlie  connection  of  thewhole.^(l) 
The  pupils  are  required  also,  according  to  their  capacity,  to 
produce  written  compositions.  Easy  conversations  upon 
{Hresent  objects  or  pictures  are  also  begun,  in  order  to  lead 
^,  scholars  to  clothe  their  tlioughts  in  words,  instead  of 
jlRtomiflM., 

;  Nachrichteiif  p.  18. 
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Fourth  Year.  (1)  Compound  words,  as  TiTiting-booky 
reading-book,  pocket-book,  &c.  (2)  Verbs  (continued); 
the  auxiliaries,  would^  should^  could^  must^  Sfc. ;  irregular  and 
compound  verbs,  both  in  their  active  and  passive  forms. 
(3)  A  number  of  adverbs  of  time,  place.  &:c.  (4)  Other 
connectives  rendered  necessary  bj  the  structure  of  more 
intricate  sentences,  as  till^  since^  if  «o,  in  order  ihatj  Sfc.  (5) 
Divisions  of  time,  both  larger  and  smaller.  (6)  Introduction 
of  domestic  and  historical  narratives.  (7)  Biblical  history. 
(8)  Exercises  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
(continued). 

In  these  exercises,  speaking  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
becomes  more  prominent,  ^^  although  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
following  year,  pantomime,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion, though  constantly  retreating,  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.*'  "  The  teacher,  however,  must  be  careful  to 
speak  sufficiently  slow  to  give  the  pupil  time  to  understand 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  seize  the  form  of  what  he  says ;" 
frequently  also  "  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  a  sentence  f'  "  not 
unfrequently  too,  resort  must  be  had  to  writing,  especially 
in  the  case  of  compound  sentences.  In  such  instances, 
writing  possesses  a  great  advantage  over  the  fleeting  mo- 
tions of  the  hps."     (i). 

Fifth  Year.  (1)  Diary  kept  by  the  pupils,  and  letters 
written.  (2)  Reading  of  select  parts  from  children's  books. 
(3)  Oral  instruction,  with  questions,  &c.,  upon  select  en- 
gravings, representing  particular  situations,  and  cases  in 
actual  hfe.  (4)  Signification  and  use  of  more  difficult  con- 
junctions, also  punctuation.  (5)  Natural  hiptor}>  geography, 
especially  of  Germany,  together  with  some  knowledge  of 
history,  trades,  measures,  weights,  and  coin.  (6)  Biblical 
history.    (7)  Religious  instruction. 

(1)  Reich :  Nachzichten,  p.  20. 
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It  is  here  desirable  that  pantomimic  signs  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  scholar  pass  from  thinking  in  signs  to  tliinking 
in  words.  ^^  Since,  however,  there  are  always  some  who 
are  backward  in  every  class,  and  oral  communication  is  not 
unfrequently  obscure  to  the  deaf  mute,  its  total  disuse  be- 
comes impracticable.'* 

(2.)  Wurtemhurg  Method. 

Since  the  visit  of  Degerando  and  Madamoiscllc  Morel  to 
the  institution  at  Gmund,  in  1833,  an  interesting  account  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  Paris  Circular  for  1836,  not  only 
have  the  principles  and  processes  formerly  in  use  in  this  ex- 
cellent institution  been  somewhat  changed,  but  the  views  of 
Mr.  Jaeger  himself,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  work,  (i)  have  been  modified.    While 
still  strenuously  denying,  that  he  intends  to  interpose  the 
natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  between  the  objects 
themselves  and    their  written    or  8|>oken  representatives, 
he  fuUy  admits,  that  in  the  first  edition,  he  attached  too 
little  importance  to  pantomime,  and  that  further  experience 
has  taught  him  the  expediency  of  a  wider  employment  of 
the  natural  sign  language,  in  the  first  year's  preparatory 
course,  than  he  formerly  held  to  be  dcsiral)le. 

The  Wurtemhurg  school  agree,  therefore,  in  the  main, 
with  the  Saxon  school,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  signs,  al- 
though, BO  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe,  with 
a  somewhat  more  restrained  employment  of  this  means  of 
communication.  They  also  agree  in  gradually  making  the 
pupil  acquainted  with  language  according  to  the  difficulties 
of  construction,  or,  in  other  words,  teaching  him  to  speak 
and  write  according  to  grammatical  forms.    On  the  other 

(1)  Anleitung  zum  TJntorriclit  taubstummer  Kinder  etc,  Stuttgord, 
1843.     Thus  far  oaly  one  volume  of  the  new  edition  bas  appeared. 
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hand,  they  differ  very  considerably  in  respect  to  processes 
of  instruction.    Instead  of  teaching,  like  the  former,  long 
lists  of  single  words,  which  they  hold  to  be  an  unnecessary 
burdening  of  the  memory,  they  aim,  with  the  teachers  of 
the  New- York  Institution,  to  incorporate  words  into  sen- 
tences as  early  as  possible,  and  believe  that  the  full  meaning 
and  use  of  words  is  best  given  in  combinations  with  othenu 
The  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  preparatory  course  of  instruc' 
tiony  consisting  of  pantomimic  exercises,  having  for  their 
object  the  excitement  of  greater  mental  activity  in  the  deaf 
mute,  the  elements  of  articulation,  reading  on  the  Ups,  writ- 
ing, reading,  and  drawing.    In  general,  according  to  Jaeger, 
the  day  may  be  thus  divided,  viz : 
Mimic  exercises, 1^  hours- 
Writing,  in  periods  of  half  an  hour  each,  •     1^    do- 
Drawing,       1       da 

Articulation,  divided  into  quarters  of  an  hour,  1       da 

Without  explanation,  the  necessity,  or  even  advantage,  of 
these  mimic  exercises,  would  scarcely  be  comprehensible  to 
American  instructors.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  see  the 
mental  faculties,  even  of  the  dullest  deaf  mute,  awaked  firom 
tlieir  slumber,  when  he  is  thrown  into  the  new  world  to  be 
found  within  the  walls  of  a  large  institution,  where  a  hun- 
dred or  more  pupils  have  a  language  of  signs  already  esta- 
blished, tliey  will,  I  think,  find  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  in 
most  of  tlie  schools  in  Germany,  so  much  time  is  actually 
devoted  to  the  attainment  of  this  single  end.  What,  with 
us,  where  the  natural  sign  language  is  extensively  used  as 
the  means  of  communication,  and  hence  becomes  a  reposi- 
tory of  thoughts  and  knowledge,  the  deaf  mute  attains,  in 
firee  intercourse  with  his  fellow-mutes,  is  actually,  in  most 
of  the  German  schools,  obliged  to  be  systematically  taught, 
with  much  pains  and  labor,  and  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  no 
little  loss  of  time.     These  conversations  of  teacher  and 
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scholar,  doubtless,^  have  their  value,  and  in  some  respects 
may  have  an  advantage  over  the  miscellaneous  conversation 
oi  the  pupils  among  themselves,  still  by  no  means  compen- 
sating for  the  disadvantages  tliey  involve. 

With  the  second  year,  commences  the  instruction  in 
language  proper.  The  maUer  or  subject  of  these  exercises 
is  borrowed  from  surrounding  objects,  and  from  pictures ; 
in  this  respect  agreeing  with  the  school  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  arranged,  after  six 
months  or  a  year,  in  a  granmiatical  form,  and,  in  this  respect, 
agreeing  with  the  Saxon  school 

Of  course  the  commencement  is  made  with  substantivea^ 
and  by  preference,  with  substantives  which  express  animated 
objects.  Mr.  Jaeger's  idea  is,  that  a  fowl  or  a  cat,  for  in- 
stance, attracts  more  strongly  the  attention  of  a  deaf  mute, 
and  interests  him  more  deeply  than  a  desk  or  a  chair. 
Suppose  then  a  fowl  and  a  cat  to  be  brought  into  the  room, 
the  teacher  writes  their  names  on  the  blackboard,  teaches 
the  pupils  to  articulate  these  words  and  to  recognize  them 
on  his  lips,  pointing  interchangeably  to  one  or  the  otlier,  till 
the  pupil  is  able  to  articulate  the  word,  and  point  to  the 
proper  object,  witliout  mistake  himself. 

Verbs  are  taught  in  connection  with  substantives,  and  in 
the  first  place  by  writing.  It  is  deemed  important,  that  tlie 
pupil  immediately  employ  every  new  verb  in  some  other 
connection  from  that  in  which  he  first  received  it  After 
intransitive  and  then  transitive  verbs,  follow  adjectivesj  taught 
also  in  connection,  and  pronouns. 

As  apparatus^  a  picture-book  with  reading  lessons  adapted 
to  the  cuts,  is  placed  in  the  pupiPs  himd,  to  which  also 
another  book,  (Vorlegeblatter,)  containing  a  vocabulary  of 
the  objects  and  parts  of  objects  in  the  cuts,  with  suitable 
questions  for  private  study,  corresponds. 

These  are  used  in  the  following  manner.    The  instructor 
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begins  every  morning,  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  articulate 
and  read  on  the  lips,  as  well  as  to  read  on  the  slate  and 
write  from  dictation,  a  certain  number  of  new  words.  These 
words  are  then  ejcplained^  and,  if  possible,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  means  of  the  actual  objects  themselves,  rather  than  by 
pictures.  An  explanation  is  also  given  of  the  necessaiy 
questions  to  be  employed.  The  pupils  are  then  required  to 
write  these  words,  thus  explained,  with  the  article  prefixed, 
in  a  writing-book  of  their  own,  generally  also  with  the 
addition  of  a  sentence  into  which  the  word  is  incor- 
porated ;  e.  g.  "  The  hair.  I  have  brown  hair.  The  eye. 
My  eye  is  blue,''  &c.  This  done,  the  books  just  men- 
tioned are  brought  into  use.  The  pictures,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, are  compared  with  the  real  objects :  the  lessons  in  the 
reading  book  are  read,  and  suitable  questions  asked.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  the  deaf  mute  has  before  him  a  plate, 
containing  engravings  of  a  man,  fowl,  cat,  fly,  fish  and 
stone.  On  this  he  has  already  learned  fifty  or  more  words, 
including  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  reading  lesson 
would  be  in  part  as  follows :  ^^  The  man  has  a  head.  The 
cat  has  a  head.  The  fowl  has  a  head.  The  flv  has  a  head. 
The  fish,  too,  has  a  head,**  &c.  Here  the  teacher  stops  and 
asks,  "  Who  has  ?"  The  pupil,  pointing  to  the  picture, 
answers,  "  The  man  has  ?"  "  What  has  the  man  ?  Are 
you  a  man  ?  Have  you  a  head  ?  Is  the  cat  a  man  ?  Has 
the  cat  a  head  /"  A:c.  With  this  preparation  in  respect  to 
questions  and  their  answers,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  take 
the  VorlegcblattcTj  or  exercise  book,  and  fill  the  lesson  out 
for  himself.  The  kind  of  questions  and  exercises  on  the 
picture  before  him,  as  contained  in  this  book,  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  specimens,  viz  : 

(1)  Who  has  feet  ?     Who  can  walk  ?    Who  has  no  feet  ? 
Who  cannot  walk?    Who  has  wings?    Who  can  fly? 
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Who  can  write  t      Can  the  cat  write  ?    Can  the  hen  read  ? 
&c. 

(2)  Can  stand.  Could  stand.  Can  kneel.  Could  kneel 
Can  run.    Could  not  run,  &ic. 

(3)  With  what  can  you  walk  ?  With  what  does  the  man 
walk  ?  With  what  does  the  cat  walk  ?  With  what  does 
the  hen  fly  ?  &c. 

These  questions  exercise  the  judgment  of  the  pupil,  and 
test  his  acquaintance  with  the  words  and  forms  of  expres- 
sion given,  while  at  the  same  time,  they  render  him  all  ne- 
cessary assistance.  The  reading  lessons  in  the  other  book, 
generally  descriptions  of  the  picture,  are  for  the  most  part 
committed  to  memory,  and  thus  ser\'e  both  to  strengthen 
this  important  faculty,  and  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with 
correct  models  of  sentences. 

Two  things  will  be  noticed  in  this  course,  the  great  prom- 
inence given  to  questions  and  answers,  and  the  provision 
made  for  repeating  substantially  the  same  tilings,  without 
too  much  fatiguing  the  attention  of  the  pupil. 

Some  properties  of  objects ;  figures  as  far  as  ten ;  the 
plurals  of  nouns;  demonstrative  pronouns;  the  definite 
article  in  its  genders  ;  some  generic  names  ;  sensible  actions 
and  conditions ;  the  present  of  the  verb ;  infiections  of  nouns 
and  adjectives  ;  personal  pronouns ;  relations  expressed  by 
prepositions,  and  the  three  principal  tenses  of  the  verbs,  and 
the  infinitive  and  imperative,  having  been  gradually  acquired 
in  the  general  method  pointed  out  above,  in  circles  con- 
stantly widening,  the  teacher  passes  from  the  simple  to  the 
compound  sentemes.  In  connection  with  these,  conjunctions 
and  the  otlier  parts  of  the  verb  are  taught,  and  abstract 
ideas  developed.  Passing  on  still  further,  tlie  examples  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years  are  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  a  further  knowledge  of  geography,  natural  history,  &c., 
and  in  a  word,  so  &r  as  possible,  of  what  the  pupil  most 
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needs  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  what  has  been  learned  in  the  previous  part  of  the 
course,  is  towards  the  end  reviewed,  systematized  and  en- 
larged. 

(3.)    New  Prussian  Method. 

.  This  system  is  distinguished  by  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips.  As  an  endj  these 
branches  receive  much  more  attention  than  in  the  other 
schools,  and  the  principle  on  which  the  course  of  instruction 
rests,  is,  that  the  deaf  mute  must  became  acquainted  with  /on* 
guagejust  like  hearing  children^  i.  e.,  by  being  made  to  feel 
the  want  of  words  in  specific  cases,  and  being  taught  to  use 
the  words  he  needs,  by  constant  repetition.  Instead  of  aim- 
ing, therefore,  at  what  Degerando  called  a  co-ordination  of 
ideas,  instead  of  attempting  to  form  a  philosophical  appre- 
ciation of  the  successive  difficulties  of  language  to  the  deaf 
mute,  and  devising  ways  most  easily  to  surmount  them,  the 
teachers  of  this  school  aim  only  to  discover  the  manner  in 
which  hearing  children  learn  to  speak,  and  faithfully  to  fol- 
low this  metliod,  as  far  as  they  think  the  caise  will  admit* 

In  these  schools,  therefore,  the  first  year  is  mostly  spent 
in  the  elementary  exercises  which  have  been  described  under 
the  head  of  articulation.  These  exercises  commence  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  pupil  enters  the  school,  and  the 
great  object  is,  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  sounds 
and  letters,  in  their  spoken  and  written  form.  In  passing  to 
single  syllables,  particular  prominence  is  given  to  those 
which  form  simple  but  perfect  words,  as  du^  ku,  schujjoj  &;c ; 
and  since  these  do  not  always  represent  objects  present  in 
the  school  room,  resort  is  had  to  pictures.  Sometimes  tlie 
picture  is  pointed  out,  and  the  child  required  to  speak  the 
name ;  sometimes  only  the  name  is  given,  and  the  child  is 
lefl  to  point  at  the  picture.    Of  course,  long  and  patient 
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repetition  is  absolutely  indispensable.  In  tbeory,  resort  is 
never  had  to  signs;  indeed  no  sign  for  these  objects  is 
allowed,  and  the  copying  off  of  these  words,  with  the  view 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  written  forms,  is  made 
to  come  afier  some  degree  of  famiharity  with  the  spoken 
word  In  this  manner,  this  class  of  teachers  hope  to  oblige 
the  scholars  to  connect  the  object,  or  at  least  the  picture, 
directly  with  the  sound  (or  motion  of  the  lips)  which  rep- 
resents it 

However  ingenious  may  be  the  attempt,  I  cannot  help 
remarking  that  there  are  here  two  practical  difficulties, 
which  must  always  render  success,  in  this  respect,  exceed- 
ingly problematical,  if  not  absolutely  impracticable.  The 
first  is,  that  the  natural  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  has  been  for  years  his  mother  tongue,  has  long  before 
this,  already  furnished  him  with  signs  for  these  common 
objects,  e.  g.  cow^  $ho€j  &:c.,  and  he  does  not  ask  the  teacher's 
help  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  so  accustomed  is  he  to  the  use 
of  such  signs,  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teacher 
cannot  prevent  their  employment  when  the  scholars  are  by 
themselves.  Indeed,  under  other  aspects  of  the  question*, 
this  is  admitted  by  the  German  teachers  themselves ;  and 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  to  attempt  at  this  stage  to  make  the 
spoken  names  of  the  common  objects,  which  the  deaf  mute 
learns,  indispensable  to  him,  can  be  only  compared  to  the 
attempt  to  make  a  stream  run  up  hiU,  merely  by  providing 
no  channel  for  it  in  the  other  direction. 

By  means  of  these  pictures,  the  pupils  learn  both  to  speak 
and  write  the  names  of  a  few  objects,  and  also  to  recognize 
them  when  written  or  spoken ;  and  the  attempt  is  made,  by 
the  studying  of  these  representations,  combined  with  ques- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  by  means  of  a  simple 
aign  language  and  comparison  of  different  objects,  to  awaken 
tile  attention  and  quicken  the  comprehension  of  the  scholar* 
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At  this  stage,  aside  Grom  what  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired of  articulation,  their  attainments  may  equal,  perhq)8, 
those  of  an  American  deaf  mute  after  three  or  four  months 
of  instruction. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  preparation  for  tlie  course  which 
follows,  and  which  occupies  the  next  three  years.  So  extra- 
ordinary is  this  course,  in  respect  to  all  the  principles  wliich 
have  heretofore  been  considered,  both  in  Germany  and  with 
us,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  a  well-ordered  course  of 
instruction,  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  in  giving  the  different 
steps  which  compose  it  with  some  degree  of  minuteness. 

The  starting  point  is  the  school  roorn^  and  the  teacher,  of 
course  by  signs,  requests  his  pupils  to  tell  or  write  what 
they  see.  If  they  inquire  the  names  of  the  objects  they  do 
not  know,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  do,  they  must,  if  possible,  ask 
in  words,  wie  heisst  dies  ?  (what  is  the  name  of  this  ?)  The 
answer  is  given  both  in  words  and  by  writing,  and  is  often 
repeated  both  by  scholar  and  teacher.  As  the  pupils  notice 
the  qualities  of  these  different  objects,  or  the  accidental  dr^ 
cumstances  connected  with  them,  rude  and  imperfect  modes 
of  expressing  them  are  given,  both  by  speech  and  writing : 

Three  bench.  The  ruler — strike. 

Two  chair.  The  ruler — straight. 

The  table — large.  The  chair — four  leg. 


The  slate — small.  The  table — wood. 

The  slate — cold.  The  cover — over. 

The  sponge — soft.  The  floor — ^under. 

The  sponge — ^wipe. 

The  book — ^read. 

The  indiarubber— stretch. 

Next  a  variety  of  qualities,  die,  is  given  for  the  same 
object :  e.  g. 
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The  chair — ^four  1^. 
The  chair — a  back. 
The  chair — ^woocL 
The  chair — sit 
Two  chair. 


The  slate— ^angular. 
The  slate — ^frame. 
The  slate — black. 
The  slate — ^write. 
The  slate — lie. 


The  third  step  is,  to  try  to  bring  some  order  out  of  this 
confusion,  by  classifying  the  w  ords  according  to  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  such  sentences  as  these  are  produced,  viz : 


The  ink — ^black. 
The  chalk — ^wliite. 
The  table — ^brown. 
The  ruler — ^yellow. 

The  book — stand. 
The  slate — ^lie. 
The  picture — hang. 


One  table. 
Two  chair. 
Four  leg. 
Eight  ruler. 

The  inkstand — ^here. 
The  picture — ^thcre. 
The  cover — over. 
The  floor — ^under. 


And  the  whole  is  concluded  by  classifying  the  objects 
according  to  the  qualities,  actions,  &;c.,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  them,  as,  e.  g. 


The  slate — angular. 
The  table — angular. 


The  table— leg. 
The  chair — leg. 


The  window — shut 
The  door — shut 
The  desk — shut 

The  table — ^wood. 
The  chair — wood. 

The  pen — ^round. 
The  pencil — ^round. 

Here  are  the  names  of  objects ;  the  materials  out  of  which 
ey  are  made ;  colors  and  other  Qualities  and  attributes  :  con^ 
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diiums  and  aetions^  and  relations  ;  or  in  other  words,  substan- 
tives, adjectives,  verbs,  both  transitive  and  intransitive,  and 
adverbs.  Separated  as  they  are  in  the  last  class  of  senten- 
ces, they  constitute /annf//a5,  by  means  of  which,  not  only  is 
the  pupil  expected  to  become  acquainted  with  the  different 
kinds  of  words,  but  under  which  he  is  expected  to  arrange 
the  new  words  he  subsequently  learns. 

The  repetition  of  these  sentences  by  means  of  question 
and  answer,  and  the  insertion  of  the  words  »,  and  is  not, 
affords  nothing  peculiar.  It  only  needs  to  be  added,  that 
they  once  more  appear  in  the  form  of  reading  lessons,  with 
the  one  object  of  securing  many  repetitions,  in  order  that 
the  pupil  may  attain,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  conunand  of  a 
certain  number  of  forms. 

From  the  things  in  the  school  room,  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
persons  J  and  the  introduction  of  the  personal  pronouns.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  these  exercises  : 

^^  You  large.  I  small.  You  a  man.  I  a  boy.  A.  a  boy. 
B.  agirL  One  man.  Eighteen  boys.  Twelve  girls.  Thirty 
scholars.  You  a  beard.  I  no  beard.  You  three  years.  I 
ten  years.  How  old  are  you  ?  L.  write,  dip  in  the  inkstand, 
write  on  the  table,  cipher,  draw,  lazy,  talk,  sharpen  pencil 
The  pencil  dull.  The  pencil  must  sharp.  L.  come  to 
school  too  late,  why  ?  I  go  house."  Several  weeks  are 
spent  in  such  exercises,  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  pupil's 
vocabulary  and  teaching  him  simple  phrases,  such  as,  ^*  I 
will,  I  do  not  know,  I  have  forgotten  it,  &c.,'*  and  the  easier 
forms  of  salutation  and  courtesy. 

With  the  questions,  where,  wlien,  why,  whence  ?  &c.,  come 
prepositions  and  adverbs  of  time,  place,  &c.  Then  follow 
the  plural  of  nouns,  the  indefinite  article,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  all  in- 
corporated into  sentences. 

Without  going  out  of  the  school-room,  the  human  body 
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and  its  various  parts  constitute  another  center,  about  which 
the  same  course  of  exercises  revolves,  and  give  occasion  to 
introduce  the  verb  to  havcj  together  with  still  other  adjectives, 
verbs,  prepositions,  &;c.  The  clothhig  introduces  the  name 
of  different  mechanics,  as  tailor,  shoemaker,  &c.  Here  the 
possessive  pronouns  are  introduced,  together  with  the  ordinal 
numbers. 

The  pupil  is  now  considered  to  be  far  enough  advanced 
to  take  a  picture  of  a  school,  and  write  in  simple  sentences, 
an  account  of  what  he  sees.  This  is  then  corrected,  and 
frequently  copied  off,  and  committed  to  memory. 

What  is  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  resorting  to  ?l  picture^ 
when  the  object  itself  is  ahready  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  only  reason  I  have  ever  heard  given,  is,  that  the  numberp 
color,  actions,  &;c.,  of  persons  and  things  in  the  picture, 
always  remain  stationary,  and  correspond  with  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  reading  lessons ;  whereas  the  actual  scJiool  is 
always  changing  in  many  of  these  respects. 

But  this  is  very  unsatisfactory ;  for  do  not  these  very 
changes  constitute  the  superiority  of  the  actual  scenes  above 
the  dead  representatives  ?  And  still  further,  is  this  the  way 
in  which  hearing  children  acquire  a  knowledge  of  spoken 
language  ?  The  sort  of  reading  exercises,  formed  on  the 
picture  thus  introduced,  might  be  as  follows :  '^  I  see  in  this 
picture  a  school.  A  teacher  is  in  the  school.  Ten  scholars 
are  in  the  school.  The  teacher  stand  on  the  slate.  The 
teacher  point  on  the  slate.  Three  scholars  stand  before  the 
slate.  The  three  scholars  speak.  One  scholar  has  a  slate 
under  the  arm.  A  boy  stand.  The  boy  hold  a  book.  The 
boy  read.''  Such  lessons  are  copied  by  the  pupils  and  com- 
mitted to  memory.  In  the  course,  thus  far,  the  principal 
means  employed  to  impart  readiness  to  the  pupil  in  the  use 
of  language,  are,  (1)  incomplete  sentences  to  be  filled  out, 

or  questions  to  be  answered  by  himself,  (2)  the  description 

10 
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of  the  pictures,  read  over  and  over  again,  and  (3)  the  fii^ 
quent  account  by  writing,  and  especially  by  speaking,  of 
what  the  picture  contains.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  these 
exercises,  more  or  less  grammatical  mistakes  are  not  only 
allowed,  but  even  at  first  given  by  the  teacher.  The  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  how  are  they  ever  corrected  ?  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  reliance  is  placed  at  first,  upon  a  gradual  and 
somewhat  miscellaneous  process  of  correction,  by  means  of 
reading  lessons,  more  and  more  perfect  and  firee  firom  error, 
c^n  repeated,  and  also  upon  the  frequent  repetition,  both 
by  writing  and  speech,  of  normal  forms  of  expression,  and 
finally,  upon  formal  exercises  in  grammar.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  when  the  pupil  finds  that  one  form  of  speaking 
and  writing  after  another,  given  him  by  the  teacher,  is  wrong, 
his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  what  he  has  learned, 
must  be  greatly  shaken,  and  a  sad  uncertainty,  at  least  for  a 
long  time,  must  prevail  in  his  mind. 

The  next  step  is  to  make  the  dwelling  the  center ;  with 
its  furniture,  &:c.,  either  by  means  of  the  actual  objects,  or 
of  models  and  pictures.  Here  fragments  of  sentences  are 
taught,  such  as  '^  look  in  the  glass,  light  the  candle,  comb  the 
hair,  &^c.^  The  plural  of  nouns,  and  the  imperative  mood 
are  also  employed.  With  the  dwelling,  yomi/y  life^  would 
naturally  be  introduced.  Suppose  then,  a  picture  of  a  family 
at  breakfast  to  be  shown  to  the  class,  tlie  following  exercises 
would  be  had  upon  it : 

(1.)  Different  objects  and  persons  pointed  out  and  named. 

(2.)  Pronunciation,  by  the  class,  of  the  objects,  the  names 
of  which  they  know.  The  words  imperfectly  articulated  are 
repeated  and  written  also  upon  the  slate. 

(3.)  The  pupils  required  to  select  the  different  objects^ 
&c.,  by  somewhat  fuller  descriptions,  e.  g.  ^^  show  me  the 
man  with  the  round  hat ;  vnthout  a  hat,''  &c 

(4.)  Oral  description  of  the  picture  by  the  teacher,  «the 
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pnpils  articulating  the  words  after  him,  and  also  writing  them 
on  a  slate. 

(5.)  Description  of  the  picture  by  the  scholar  himselC 

(6.)  Transition  from  the  picture  to  the  pupiPs  family  re« 
lations.  Here  he  is  encouraged  to  say,  ^^  I  have  a  father. 
I  have  a  mother.    My  father  does  not  pray,**  &c. 

(7.)  A  description  of  the  picture  written  by  the  teacher, 
read  by  the  pupils,  copied  by  them  into  a  book,  and  tlien 
read  again  in  connection  with  pointing  out  the  different 
objects  as  they  are  mentioned. 

(8.)  Questions  referring  not  only  to  the  picture,  but  to 
the  domestic  relations  of  the  child.  * 

Without  describing  this  method  further,  the  specimens  of 
exercises  already  given  will  be  sufficient  to  convey  a  tolerable 
idea  of  its  main  characteristics.  At  about  this  stage,  the 
pupils  are  required  to  keep  a  diary,  which  of  course  must  be 
very  simple  and  abound  with  repetitions.  The  parts  of 
speech  become  gradually  introduced  in  the  following  order : 
the  perfect  tense  ;  personal  pronouns ;  present  passive  ;  the 
comparative  of  adjectives ;  future  active,  and  imperfect 
tenses.  Three  years  are  now  supposed  to  have  been  spent 
in  the  exercises  already  described,  and  in  passing  in  the  same 
manner  from  the  house  to  the  barn,  garden,  village,  or  city, 
the  woods,  fields,  &c.  At  this  period,  the  strict  confinement 
to  the  region  of  sense,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  system,  is  in  part  abandoned  ;  although  still, 
the  religious  instruction  commenced  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  time,  is  given  by  means  of  pictures  representing  scenes 
and  events  described  in  the  Scriptures. 

With  the  fourth  year  commences  a  course  in  grammar, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  a  course  wliich  has,  for  its  main 
object,  the  attainment  of  grammatical  correctness  in  language, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  "  They  are  already  in  possession,** 
says  Mr.  Hill,  ^*  of  an  elementary  language,  but  in  eu\^Vo^\siai|^ 
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it  they  make  a  great  many  mistakes.^l  To  correct  these 
mistakes;  to  impart  to  the  pupil  an  instinctive  sense  of 
correctness  and  incorrectness  of  expression;  to  cultivate 
readiness  in  the  use  of  language ;  to  teach  him  to  read  with 
understanding,  which  Mr.  Hill  justly  observes,  is  far  more 
difficult  than  the  mere  teaching  of  mechanical  reading,  and 
which  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  constitutes  the  excel- 
lency of  American  deaf-mute  instruction ;  to  give  to  him 
instruction  in  religion,  and  as  far  as  the  time  admits,  in  the 
geography,  history  and  laws  of  his  own  country ;  the  elements 
of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  ^^  the  wa^  to  use  the  almanack,"  is  the  aim 
kept  in  view  in  this  last  part  of  the  course,  and,  of  course, 
attended  with  very  different  degrees  of  success. 

4.  Religious  Instruction. 

The  differences  between  the  German  and  American  schools, 
in  no  point  appear  more  striking,  than  in  relation  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  imparting  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  knowledge 
of  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  With  American  teachers, 
it  is  regarded  as  both  practicable  and  important,  very  early 
in  the  course,  to  communicate  to  the  deaf  mute,  by  means 
of  his  own  sign  language,  those  elementary  notions  of  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  being,  and  the  accountability  of  his 
rational  creatures,  which  are  adapted  to  his  capacities  and 
suited  to  his  wants.  The  German  instructors,  on  the  other 
hand,  universally,  I  beUeve,  make  no  attempt  to  communi- 
cate religious  truth,  until  the  pupil  has  been  under  instruction 
from  two  to  four  years.  From  what,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
this  apparent  neglect  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  o  f 
their  pupils  arise  ?  Not  from  indifference,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  to  this  most  important  branch  of  instruction,  but  rather 

1  Anleitaog  zum  Spracbunterrichty  etc ,  312. 
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from  the  principles  on  which  the  whole  method  is  based. 
As  a  natural  result  of  the  Umited  employment  of  natural 
signs,  together  with  the  use  of  pictures,  models,  and  in 
general,  instruments  of  instruction  which  confine  the  pupiPs 
attention  to  the  material  world  and  of  the  theory  universally 
held,  that  ideas  which  pass  this  Umit  must  be  expressed 
through  the  medium  of  language,  the  German  teachers  are 
in  a  manner  forced  to  defer  religious  instruction  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  is  done  with  us. 

The  Saxon  School  begin  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  room,  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  fiflh  year, 
This  long  delay  they  justify,  on  the  ground,  that  to  commu- 
nicate these  sacred  and  elevated  truths  at  an  earlier  period, 
either  through  the  medium  of  the  imperfect  language  pos- 
sessed by  the  pupil,  or  through  his  own  language  of  signs, 
could  only  have  the  eifect  to  destroy  their  sanctity  and 
power.  On  this  point,  however,  I  am  happy  to  testify  the} 
stand  alone. 

The  religious  instruction,  aside  from  the  religious  service, 
consists  in  select  passages  of  the  Bible,  first  explained  b} 
the  teacher,  and  then  given  to  the  children  to  copy  oif  intc 
a  book  of  their  own,  "  wliich  they  are  to  take  with  then 
fix>m  the  institution  as  their  Bible.''  The  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  parts  of  Luther's  catechisn 
are  committed  to  memor}%  after  which  the  pupils  are  con- 
firmed and  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  is  customary 
with  hearing  children,  and  with  this  their  education  is  fin 
ished. 

The  Wurtemburg  school  commence  by  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  morals,  endeavoring  to  exercise  the  judgment  am 
develop  the  conscience  of  the  scholar  in  respect  to  righ 
and  wrong,  by  examples  drawn  fix)m  actual  life.  When  th< 
pupil  becomes  able  to  compose  and  understand  simple  sen 
tences,  that  is,  after  two  or  three  years'  instruction,  lesson; 
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are  given  through  language  upon  ^^  what  Gkxl  makes," — ^the 
creation, — the  omniscience  of  God,  dsc,  together  with  a 
few  easy  forms  of  prayer.  During  the  next  two  years,  the 
instruction  in  religion  is  given  through  the  reading  lessons 
in  Biblical  history,  and  the  whole  is  concluded  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years,  by  the  study  of  the  creed  and  catechism, 
and  the  reading  of  Biblical  history  in  the  language  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  Saxon 
method,  consists  in  making  Scripture  narratives  precede 
doctrinal  instruction,  and  also  in  introducing  it  considerably 
earlier. 

The  Neuj  Prussian  school  introduce  religious  instruction, 
as  soon  as  the  pupils  become  able  to  express  their  domestic 
relations  in  language,  that  is,  after,  perhaps,  two  years  or 
more  of  tlie  course,  by  means  of  pictures  representing  Bib- 
lical scenes  or  narratives.  These  are  employed  like 
other  pictures,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  teacher 
assumes  a  look  of  greater  seriousness  and  reverence. 
Pointing  to  the  different  persons  represented,  he  pronounces 
their  names,  and  tells  in  simple  language  what  they  are  doing. 
On  this  basis  he  endeavors  to  explain  to  the  pupils  the 
relations  and  aims  of  these  different  persons,  their  char- 
acter, condition,  &ic.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  speak 
of  God,  the  teacher  points  upward  and  pronounces  the 
name  of  the  Creator.  Very  probably  the  pupil  will  conceive 
of  him  at  first  only  as  a  powerful  man  in  the  sky,  but  grad- 
ually as  his  acquaintance  with  language  is  enlarged,  and  his 
ability  to  receive  new  ideas  through  this  medium  is  increased, 
the  idea  becomes  more  correct  and  definite ;  and  in  this 
manner,  it  is  claimed,  the  deaf  mute  obtains  his  idea  of  God 
in  the  same  manner  witli  hearing  children.  This  method 
differs  from  the  preceding,  mainly  in  the  commencement 
immediately  made  in  teaching  Biblical  history,  without  a 
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{previous  ground-work  of  instructioQ  in  the  elements  of 
mora]& 

In  respect  to  these  methods  of  communicating  a  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  our  relations  to  him,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  they  all  proceed  on  the  erroneous  theory,  long  since 
refuted  by  experience,  that  such  knowledge  can  be  given 
satisfactorily,  only  through  the  medium  of  spoken  or  written 
language. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German  schools,  is  the  constant  dis- 

« 

tinction  made  between  narrative  and  doctrinal  religious 
instruction.  This  arises  from  tlie  custom  in  Germany,  of 
requiring  from  the  youth  a  certain  acquaintance  with  the 
catechism,  before  they  are  confirmed  or  admitted  to  the 
communion. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  doctrinal 
instruction  is  strictly  sectarian.  The  pupils  in  the  Gei'man 
deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  other  institutions,  are  as  regu- 
larly educated  for  the  religious  opinions  and  confession  to 
which  their  parents  are  attached,  as  youth  with  us  are  for  a 
trade  or  profession.  In  tlie  same  school,  not  unfrequently  a 
part  of  the  scholars  are  taught  the  Protestant,  or  as  it  is 
called  in  Germany,  the  Evangelical  catechism,  the  Catholic 
pupils,  the  catechism  of  their  own  church,  and  the  Jews, 
that  used  among  themselves.  In  some  cases  this  instruction 
is  given  by  the  clergymen  of  the  different  confessions,  evi- 
dently to  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  tlie  pupils. 

5.    Other  Particulars  in  Respect  to  Instruction. 

1.  The  German  teacJiers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  unlike 
gentlemen  of  the  same  profession  in  America,  are  not  gener- 
ally men  of  liberal  education;  but  rather  rank  with  the 
common  school  teachers  of  the  country.  As  a  body,  they 
are  industrious,  persevering,  and  oilen  ingenious,  and  enter- 
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prising ;  although  at  the  same  time,  too  little  acquainted 
Tvith  the  works  of  foreign  writers,  and  the  progress  of  the 
art  abroad. 

2.  The  age  of  admission  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  statistical  table  in  the  appendix,  is  genera 
ally  not  earlier  than  seven,  and  not  later  than  fourteen 
years.  To  judge  from  the  schools  that  came  under  my  own 
observation,  by  far  the  greater  number  enter  at  nearer  the 
former  than  the  latter  age.  This,  or  a  year  later,  is  the  age 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  deaf-mute  teachers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  vocal  organs,  if  the  work  of  exercising  them 
is  deferred  to  a  later  period,  become  more  rigid  and  difficult 
to  manage.  Indeed,  one  of  the  German  teachers  carries 
the  matter  so  far,  as  to  express  his  preference,  (Hi  this  ground, 
for  four  years  of  age,  and  thinks  he  should  be  better  able 
to  teach  articulation,  by  taking  the  pupils  almost  firom  the 
cradle.  Possibly  he  might — although  the  attention  and  dis- 
crimination necessary  to  read  words  and  sentences  on  the 
lips,  seem  too  great  to  be  exercised  by  an  infant — but  is 
nothing  more  demanded  in  order  to  educate  a  deaf  mute  than 
to  teach  him  to  utter  words  ?  Does  there  not  still  remain  a 
long  course  of  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  the  branches  of  knowledge  in  general  necessary  to 
restore  him  to  society. 

3.  In  general,  owing  to  the  early  age  at  which  the  pupils 
are  received,  no  trades  are  taught  in  the  German  schools. 
**  As  experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  female  pupils 
can  not  find  a  support  by  going  out  to  service,''  they  are 
taught  to  sew,  knit,  draw,  &c.  Considerable  difficulty  is 
naturally  experienced  in  many  cases,  in  apprenticing  the 
pupils.  To  obviate  this,  so  far  as  possible,  a  premium  is 
frequently  offered,  as  an  inducement  to  mechanics  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  communicating  with  deaf  mutes. 

4.  The  average  period  of  instruction    in  the   Gemna 
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schools  does  not  vary  much  from  six  years ;  in  many  cases 
it  extends  to  eight  and  nine,  and  sometimes  to  even  ten  and 
eleven  years.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  six  hours  a 
day  are  spent  in  the  school-room ;  sometimes  less  and  fre- 
quently more.  From  these  two  circumstances  it  results 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  much  more  time  is  spent  in  the 
school  room,  in  the  German  institutions,  than  is  customary 
with  us.  In  the  American  schools,  it  is  deemed  important 
not  only  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  language,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  but  also  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  earning  a  support,  after  leaving  the  insti- 
tion ;  and  experience,  it  may  be  added,  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement 

5.  The  daily  school  exercises  are  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  considerable  variety.  In  nearly  every 
school  room,  I  noticed  a  card  suspended  on  the  wall,  on 
which  the  order  of  study  for  the  year,  generally  divided  into 
periods  of  one  hour  each,  was  written.  Of  these  cards,  the 
following  from  the  school  at  Cologne,  is  a  favorable  specie 
men. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  the  pupils,  in  most  schools, 
have  a  recess  of  from  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  in  which, 
also,  sometimes,  they  have  a  morgenhrod^  or  lunch.  In  the 
afternoon,  at  the  close  of  school,  they  have  another  lunch 
called  vesperbrodj  and  then  supper  an  hour  or  two  later. 
This,  to  us,  strange  custom  of  eating  four  or  five  times  a 
day,  prevails  also  with  the  children  in  other  schools,  in  most, 
if  not  aU  parts  of  Germany. 

6.  Religious  Services,  consisting  in  the  daily  devotions  and 
the  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  occupy  a  far  less  pro- 
minent position,  and  are  far  less  effective  than  with  us.  I 
have  taken  every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  attend  these 
exercises,  and  can  never  recall  them  to  mind  without  sad- 
ness. Conducted,  as  they  usually  are,  through  spoken 
language,  with,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  moderate  employ- 
ment of  signs,  tliey  evidence  the  certainty  that,  to  all  but  the 
most  advanced  pupils,  they  must  prove  a  perfect  loss.  So 
satisfied,  indeed,  are  the  German  teachers  of  this,  that,  in 
most  schools,  the  greater  part  of  the  scholars  do  not  attend 
the  religious  instruction  on  the  Sabbath.  In  some  schools, 
there  is  no  religious  instruction  on  the  Lord^s  day  ;  in  others, 
only  once  a  fortnight ;  while  in  others,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
pains  are  taken  to  collect  the  dismissed  pupils  residing  near 
the  institution,  and  teach  them  the  truths  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  the  highest  class. 

Very  seldom,  if  ever,  is  there  more  than  one  religious 
service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  this  generally  assumes,  as  per- 
haps would  be  expected  in  small  institutions,  nearly  the  form 
of  a  Sabbath  school  class  with  us. 

Equally  defective,  from  the  same  cause,  are  the  devotional 
exercises  with  which  the  day  is  commenced,  or  the  school 
opened.  Whether  a  short  prayer  is  articulated  by  a  more 
advanced  scholar,  as  is  sometimes  the  case ;  or  the  teacher 
hastily  explains  a  passage  of  Scripture,  without  prayer,  as  I 
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have  also  seen ;  or  offers  prayer  himself,  by  words,  none 
but  by  far  the  smaller  portion  of  the  scholars  understand  it 
To  the  larger  number  of  the  pupils,  it  is  a  mere  dead  fomiy 
of  very  little,  if  any,  advantage. 

IV.   RESULTS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

This  is  the  great  question.  Beside  this,  theories  and 
speculations  are  of  no  importance.  A  decision,  to  be  worth 
any  thing,  must  be  drawn  from  the  actual  results  realized. 
What  then  does  experience  teach?  Before  summing  up 
the  general  conclusion,  to  which  I  have  been  brought,  from 
the  study  of  the  German  theoretical  and  practical  works  on 
deaf-mute  education,  and  conversation  with  directors,  princi- 
pals, and  teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  and  my 
own  observation,  there  are  two  topics  on  which  I  deem  it 
important  to  touch.  The  first  relates  to  the  peculiar  liabili^ 
to  mistake  to  which  a  visitor  to  a  German  institution  is  ex- 
posed. This  is  much  greater  than  would  at  first  be  imagined. 
The  matter  admits  of  an  easy  explanation.  In  the  Ameri- 
can schools  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  the  visitor  sees  a  class 
of  twenty  deaf  mutes  more  or  less,  each  standing  before  a 
large  slate,  and  expressing  in  his  own  language,  either  his 
own  ideas,  or  the  substance  of  what  has  been  given  in  signs 
by  the  teacher.  As  he  passes  from  one  slate  to  another, 
and  reads  the  compositions  produced,  he  has  a  full  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  the  capacity  and  progress  of  each  one  in 
the  class,  and  to  notice  all  the  mistakes  which  the  least  for- 
ward make.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  German  schools.  The 
scholars  are  generally  sitting  at  desks  or  tables,  with  each  a 
small  slate  before  him.  If  the  teacher  speaks  with  his  pupils, 
he  naturally  selects  the  most  forward.  These  are  very  likely 
to  be  cases,  in  which  the  hearing  has  been  lost  at  three,  four, 
five,  or  even  six  and  eight  years  of  age,  or  in  which  a  pe- 
cuharly  happy  physical  and  mental  constitution  qualify  the 
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scholar  for  success  in  almost  any  undertaking,  and  a  judg- 
ment formed  upon  such  cases,  it  is  needless  to  say,  will  be 
fieu"  too  favorable,  if  passed  upon  the  body  of  the  school 
Under  such  circumstances,  too,  the  teacher  has  the  power 
of  selecting  the  slates  he  will  submit  to  the  visitor's  inspec- 
tion, and  it  would  not  be  natural  for  him,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  select  any  other  than  those  most  likely  to  make  a  favor- 
able impression.  In  this  manner,  the  visitor,  without  any 
consciousness,  perhaps,  of  the  fact,  cither  on  his  own  part, 
or  that  of  the  teacher,  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  the  amount  of  cul- 
tivation, the  extent  of  acquisition,  or  the  power  of  expressing 
their  ideas  through  the  medium  of  written  language,  pos- 
sessed by  the  main  body  of  the  pupils.  Even  if  ail  the  slates 
are  submitted  to  his  inspection,  the  foreigner  has  new  ob- 
stacles to  encounter.  The  German  running  hand  is  so  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  has  so  many  letters  of  similar  appear- 
ance, that  although  easier  to  write,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
read,  and  in  point  of  fact,  few  foreigners,  traveling  through 
the  country,  ever  attain  any  degree  of  readiness  in  decipher- 
ing it ;  added  to  which,  there  are  a  thousand  mistakes  in 
construction,  inflection,  gender,  and  all  the  circumstances 
which  go  to  constitute  the  grammar  of  a  language,  and,  still 
further,  in  the  right  selection  of  words,  of  which  he  would 
be  instantly  sensible  at  home,  but  which,  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, pass  by  unnoticed,  and  even  absolutely  unknown. 

A  transient  visitor  is  in  danger,  also,  of  overrating  the 
actual  attainments  of  the  pupils,  from  taking  a  few  common 
expressions  easily  learned,  and  often  repeated,  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  their  abiUty  to  express  their  ideas  in  articulate  lan- 
guage. Scarcely  a  greater  mistake  could  be  made.  It  is 
quite  an  object  to  teach  the  children,  as  early  as  possible,  a 
few  simple  phrases,  together  with  some  of  the  more  usual 
forms  of  salutation.    These,  by  continual  repetition,  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  pupils  learn,  with  more  or  less  distinctness, 
to  use.  These,  too,  it  must  be  added,  the  stranger  is  sure 
to  hear,  and  I  had  not  been  long  in  Germany,  before  I  as 
much  expected  to  hear  a  certain  series  of  questions  and 
answers,  as  for  instance ;  Wie  heissi  du  ?  (What  is  your 
name  ?)  :  Wie  alt  hist  du  ?  (How  old  are  you  ?)  Ich  lin 
zehn  Jafur  alt :  (I  am  ten  years  old.)  &c. ;  as  to  see  the 
teacher  and  scholars,  and  scarcely  ever  did  I  find  myself 
disappointed.  In  many  schools,  the  scholars  always  saluted 
me  on  entering,  with  the  usual  German  salutation  and 
politeness,  Gvten  Morgen^  and  not  unfrequently  at  the  close, 
each,  as  he  passed  out,  was  made  to  pass  by  the  stranger 
and  say  adieu.  In  one  school,  however,  these  common 
questions  and  answers  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  them  I 
heard  a  scries  of  questions  so  unusual,  and  even  strange,  as 
to  put  the  suspicion  that  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  show  exercises  of  the  school,  quite  out  of  the 
question.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  however,  a  company 
of  strangers  came  in,  and  I  found  myself  mistaken.  The 
same  questions  and  answers  were  repeated  word  for  word. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  these  forms  of  ex- 
pression, which  the  visitor  is  sure  to  hear,  constitute  by  any 
means,  the  limit  of  the  pupiPs  attainments  ;  that  would  be 
extremely  unjust ;  but  only  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  fair 
standard  by  which  to  judge  on  the  one  hand,  and  are  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken  as  such  on  the  other. 

Where  it  was  convenient,  I  have  taken  every  opportunity 
to  be  present  at  the  hour  assigned  for  the  admission  of 
visitors,  and  have  tlius  had  many  opportunities  of  observii^ 
the  mistakes  to  which  strangers  are  exposed.  In  one  school, 
in  which  I  had  taken  unusual  pains  to  become  acquainted, 
both  firom  the  opinions  of  th^  principal,  and  from  my  own 
observation,  with  the  relative  standing  of  the  pupils  in  the 
highest  class,  I  observed  that  only  three  or  four  whom  I 
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knew  to  be  most  advanced,  were  exercised  by  the  teacher ; 
of  these,  one  had  been  in  the  school  ten  years,  and  one  was 
still  able  to  hear  considerably.  All  these  circumstances 
greatly  modified  the  case ;  but  the  instructor  did  not  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  mention  them,  and,  of  course,  tlie  com- 
pany went  away  in  ignorance  of  them.  On  inquiring  their 
(pinion  of  the  state  of  the  school,  and  the  ability  of  the 
pupils  to  articulate,  as  we  left  the  building  together,  I  found 
that  they  had  received  tlie  impression  that  the  whole  class 
were  able  to  speak  in  tlie  same  manner  with  the  pupils  they 
had  heard,  and  that  this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  results 
obtained  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ! 

Equally  unsafe  would  it  be  in  many  cases,  to  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  teacher  liimself,  in  respect  to  the  attain- 
ments of  his  pupils,  especially  in  articulation.  Some  of 
the  German  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded  by 
their  fellow  laborers  in  the  same  department,  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  them,  as  too  sanguine  to  have  their  state- 
ments received  without  considerable  abatement  This  trait 
of  character,  while  it  may  not  make  them  any  the  worse 
teachers,  detracts  considerably  from  tlieir  testimony  as  wit- 
nesses. It  is  due  to  the  German  teachers,  in  this  connec- 
tion to  say,  that  many  of  them  appear  to  be  gentlemen  of 
sound  practical  judgment,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to 
claim  more,  in  regard  to  the  attainment  of  tlieir  pupils,  than 
could  justly  be  said. 

In  one  respect,  however,  I  feel  obliged  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  this  remark.  The  German  teachers,  as  a  body,  I 
am  persuaded,  regard  the  attainments  of  their  pupils  in 
articulation  and  reading  on  the  hps,  to  be  greater  than  tliey 
really  are.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  From 
long  intercourse,  the  pupils,  on  the  one  hand,  acquire  the 
ability  to  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them  by  the  teacher 
better  than  by  another  person ;  and  the  teacher,  on  the 
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other,  becomes  accustomed  to  the  imperfect  articulation  of 
his  pupils,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  teacher 
should  be  in  a  measure  insensible  to  the  indistinctness  of 
their  articulation,  or  fall  into  the  natural  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  they  are  better  qualified  for  intercourse  with  others, 
by  means  of  conversation,  than  the  truth  will  admit 

A  German  teacher,  of  great  experience  and  much  ac- 
quaintance with  institutions  of  the  kind,  both  in  his  own  and 
ia  foreign  countries,  in  speaking  of  the  ease  with  which 
visitors  overrate  the  actual  progress  of  the  pupils,  ascribed 
it,  in  many  cases,  to  their  own  imaginations.  ^^I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  smiling,'^  said  he,  ^^whcn  hearing  the 
remarks  of  many  of  the  visitors  to  the  school,  especially  if 
they  have  witnessed  nothing  of  the  kind  before.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  exclaim, '  Why !  he  speaks !  I  hear 
him  myself !'  and  to  be  so  far  carried  away  by  the  novelty 
of  the  thing,  as  to  form  the  most  exaggerated  notions." 
Nor  is  this  surprising.  In  witnessing  these  interesting  ex- 
hibitions, and  tlie  degree  of  success  which  really  attends 
the  attempt  to  teach  articulation,  there  is  so  much  to  excite 
the  imagination,  that  it  requires  no  very  poetical  tempera- 
ment, in  tlie  indulgence  of  delightful  hopes  and  benevolent 
anticipations,  to  wander  quite  out  of  the  sober  region  of 
fact 

In  endeavoring  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  overrating  the 
actual  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  all  proper  allowances  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted,  I  have  ventured  in  many  cases,  frankly  to 
communicate  to  the  directors  and  teachers  of  deaf  and 
dumb  institutions  my  great  object,  viz.,  to  compare  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  tlie  German  and  American  systems  of 
instruction,  or  in  other  words,  their  schools  and  ours,  with 
the  view,  if  possible,  of  arriving  at  an  inteUigent  decision  as 
to  which  system  deserves  the  preference.    I  record  it  with 
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pleasure,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  German  teachers,  that  in 
no  case  in  which  I  thought  proper  to  make  the  avowal,  have 
they  shrunk  from  the  investigation,  but  on  the  contrar}'^, 
they  have  met  the  confidence  I  reposed  in  them  with  equal 
confidence ;  have  been  ready  to  institute  any  experiment  I 
wished  to  suggest ;  have  proposed  others  themselves ;  have 
left  me  alone  with  the  pupils  in  some  cases ;  have  frankly 
told  me  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  the  fail- 
ures they  meet  with  from  one  cause  and  another ;  and  in 
short,  have  given  me  every  facility  I  could  desire,  for  becom- 
ing, so  far  as  a  stranger  could,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  schools,  and  with  the  practical  results  of  the  system  of 
instruction  pursued. 

This  must  be  my  apology,  if  any  is  needed,  for  not 
specifying  particular  schools,  except  where  the  reference 
can  only  be  agreeable  to  the  parties  concerned.  I  would 
not  willingly  cause  a  single  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  minds 
of  those  at  whose  hands  I  have  only  received  kindness  and 
attention. 

The  second  remark,  connected  with  the  above,  which  I 
wish  to  make  is  this  :  in  respect  to  the  general  conclusions 
which  follow,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  strictly  speak- 
ing they  apply  to  every  school.  My  aim  has  rather  been 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  great  body  of  German  schools. 
Under  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  where,  for  instance, 
there  are  few  scholars  and  many  teachers,  and  instruction  is 
continued  an  unusual  number  of  years,  or  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  only  one  teacher,  with  too  many  pupils,  and 
these  at  different  stages  of  instruction,  the  result  will,  of 
course,  vary  from  the  average.  A  few  schools  of  both 
these  descriptions  I  have  met  with,  but  they  obviously  form 
no  criterion  by  which  to  form  a  general  judgment,  and  are 
only  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

In  speaking  of  the  actual  results  of  the  German  method^ 

11 
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it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  several  branches  of 
instruction  separately. 

1.  Results  in  respect  to  Articulation. 

In  the  following  remarks  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils^  as  they  appear  towards  the  close  of 
a  five  or  sLx  years  course  of  instruction,  are  intended  to  be 
described.  It  would  be  obviously  improper  to  select  the  few 
who,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  are  either  below  or  above 
the  common  standard,  as  specimens  of  what  is,  or  may  be 
generally  accomplished.  These  are  only  exceptions,  and, 
what  is  peculiar  to  them  as  such,  or  in  what  respects  they 
differ  from  the  others,  will  be  described  separately. 

1.  How  much  can  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  vndtf' 
stood  ?  To  test  this  point,  in  addition  to  ascertaining  how 
much  it  was  possible  for  myself  to  understand  them,  I  have 
made  endeavors  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  the  degree 
to  which  they  are  understood  by  their  teachers,  and  also  by 
indifferent  persons,  and  in  society.  As  would  naturally  be 
expected,  the  teachers  are  able  to  make  out  what  their 
pupils  articulate,  better  than  any  one  else.  They  are  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  particular  mistakes  of  each,  and  attach  a 
signification  to  what  appear  to  others  only  as  incoherent 
sounds.  In  addition  to  this,  every  word  which  tlie  scholar 
attempts  to  speak  for  himself,  has  been  drilled  into  him  by 
the  constant  labor  of  the  instructor,  so  that  the  latter  knows, 
in  advance,  what  are  the  bounds  of  the  pupil's  efforts.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  was  evident,  that  in  order  to  institute 
a  satisfactory  experiment,  it  must  be  in  readings  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  reading  of  a  psissage  not  in  the  ordinary 
school  exercises.  In  this  manner,  the  teacher  would  be 
deprived  of  the  aid  which  a  knowledge  of  two  or  three  words 
would  give  him  in  making  out  the  remainder.  Accordingly, 
at  the  request  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  who  e3cpre88ed  his 
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readiness  to  make  such  an  experiment,  I  selected  a  passage 
in  the  Bible,  containing  no  difficult  words,  but  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  that  nearly  all  the  words  should  be  sep- 
arately comprehended  in  order  to  understand  it,  and  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  best  scholars,  who  had  been  five  years  under 
instruction,  to  read  He  read  it  twice  over,  but  the  teacher 
was  unable  to  make  out  any  part  of  it  On  the  second 
reading  of  another  passage,  by  a  scholar  six  years  under 
instruction,  tlie  teacher  repeated  the  whole.  Experiment  i 
of  this  nature,  repeated  at  other  schools,  seem  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  tlie  instructors  understand  their  pupils, 
not  so  much  in  virtue  of  the  intelligibihty  of  their  articula- 
tion, as  by  being  accustomed  to  the  circle  of  words  they 
commonly  use,  combined  with  the  circumstances  which 
serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  meaning  intended.  The  facty 
confessed  by  the  German  teachers,  that  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  pupils  of  other  schools  so  well  as  their  own,  goes 
to  the  same  point 

In  observing  the  degree  to  which  visitors  to  the  German 
schools  appeared  to  understcmd  tlie  articulation  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  frequency  with  w^hich 
it  was  necessary  for  the  teachers  to  translate  what  their 
pupils  said.  The  articulation  of  very  few  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  make  itself  more  than  partially  understood  without 
such  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  more  or  less  single 
words  are  usually  made  out  by  visitors.  In  answers  to  ques* 
tions,  where  the  form  of  the  answer  can  be  expected  with 
tolerable  certainty  in  advance,  or  in  the  repetition  of  famil- 
iar sentences,  as  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance,  they  are 
able  to  make  out  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  whole. 

Still  a  very  general  impression  seems  to  prevail  among 
intelligent  Germans,  that  the  articulation  of  the  educated 
deaf  and  dumb  is  unintelligible.  While  I  have  met  some 
who  maintained  the  contrary,  the  more  common  testimony 
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given  by  professors,  clergymen  and  gentlemen  in  otlier  pro- 
fessions, is,  ^^  We  cannot  understand  them.^  Said  an  intel- 
ligent bookseller  in  one  of  the  German  cities,  "  when  the 
deaf  and  dumb  were  taught  the  manual  alphabet,  it  was  easy 
to  converse  with  them,  but  since  that  has  been  abandoned, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  articulation,  conversation  has 
become  very  difficult''  One  of  the  German  teachers,  indeed, 
firankly  admitted  the  imperfections  of  the  articulation  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  rested  its  chief  benefit  on  the  aid  it  rendered 
towards  making  the  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  intel- 
ligible. "  The  deaf  mute,**  he  argued,  "  will  and  must,  after 
his  dismission  from  school,  communicate  with  those  about 
him  in  a  great  measure  by  means  of  signs  ;  now,  if  we  can 
furnish  him  with  words  which  he  can  drop  in  to  explain  his 
meaning,  all  is  accomplished  which  we  can  reasonably  expecf 
Tliis  is  a  strictly  practical  view,  and  agrees  far  better  with 
what  proves  to  be  actually  the  case,  than  what  is  generally 
written  on  the  subject  derived  from  a  priori  grounds.  For 
instance,  the  deaf  mutes  of  Germany,  as  they  are  met  in 
the  streets  in  company  with  each  other,  appear  like  our  own 
deaf  and  dumb,  not  speaking,  but  conversing  by  signs.  In 
conversation  with  others,  where  their  signs  are  not  so  well 
understood,  the  more  advanced  avail  themselves  of  the 
words  they  know ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule, 
that  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  speaking  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  others,  they  do  so  by  the  aid  of  active  panto- 
mimic signs. 

The  degree  to  which,  on  an  average,  I  have  found  their 
articulation  intelligible  to  myself,  may  be  summed  up  in  three 
observations.  First,  a  foreigner  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  more  common  forms  of  salutation,  and  a 
few  simple  questions  and  answers,  as  spoken  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  children,  after 
having  been  only  a  few  montlis  under  instruction,  to  be  able 
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to  say  gtiien  Morgen  (good  morning)  and  the  like,  in  a  way 

to  be  understood.    Secondly,  in  hearing  the  oldest  class  read, 

he  would  be  able  by  looking  on  the  book,  in  the  majority  of 

cases,  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  place.    Thirdly,  in  hearing  the 

same  class  read  a  passage,  the  book  not  being  in  his  hand, 

or  attempt  to  speak  any  thing  out  of  the  usual  course,  he 

would  only  recognize  a  few  of  the  more  common  words. 

In  the  most  advanced  class  in  one  of  the  German  schools, 

which  had  been  four  years  under  instruction,  the  scholars 

read  by  turns,  at  my  request,  commencing  at  the  24th  verse 

in  the  4th  chapter  of  John,  and  each  reading  a  verse.    The 

following  were  the  results. 

Pupil  No.  1  :  Not  three  words  intelligible. 

UnintelUgible,  weak  and  nervous. 

do 
Not  a  single  word 
Five  of  the  simplest  words 
One  or  two  words 
Six  words 
Four  words 

These  results  would  vary  somewhat  in  different  schools. 
In  some,  I  think  they  would  be  more  favorable.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  utterance  of 
the  pupils  is  so  indistinct  and  unnatural,  as  only  to  convey 
single  words  to  the  hearer.  The  greater  part  of  the  sounds 
they  make  in  attempting  to  speak,  it  is  altogether  impossible 
to  understand. 

2  What  is  the  degree  of  Jlueticy  attamed  by  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  reading  and  speakbig  ?  In  general  very  little.  Their 
articulation  is  slow  and  laborious.  Their  reading,  in  respect 
to  rapidity,  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  young  child 
spelling  out  his  words,  than  what  we  usually  mean  by  read- 
ing, and  cannot  be  sufficient  to  convey  to  them,  if  no  other 
means  are  used,  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  of  any  length. 
An  American  deaf  mute  would  compose  and  write  a  sentence 


do 

do  2 

do 

do  3 

do 

do  4 

do 

do  5 

do 

do  6 

do 

do  7 

do 

do  8 

intelligible. 
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sooner  than  many  German  pupils  of  the  same  standing  would 
speak  it  As  a  general  rule,  I  found  myself  able  to  spell  a 
series  of  sentences  with  the  manual  alphabet  as  readily  aa 
the  most  advanced  deaf  mutes  could  read. 

3  How  correctly  do  they  speak  ?  This  can  be  judged  of  to 
a  considerable  degree,  firom  the  remarks  already  made.  Of 
course  in  such  a  system  of  instruction,  many  mistakes  in 
articulation  would  be  expected,  and  many  are  actually  com- 
mitte8.  The  following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  constant 
occurrence,  viz : 

hehe,       for  gegen.  sapach,  for  sprach. 

Jedu,       for  Jesus.  Teibe,  for  Weide. 

spree,      for  sprach.  hedete,  for  redete. 

nieband,  for  niemand.  seide,    for  Seine. 

frast,       for  fragest.  ech,       for  er. 

Steht,      for  Stadt  tint,       for  ging. 

These  will  be  sufficient,  to  show  how  exceedingly  imper* 
feet  is  this  mechanical  mode  of  speaking,  and  in  part,  also, 
why  it  is  so  little  intelligible.  One  of  the  most  discouraging 
circumstances  connected  with  these  numerous  errors,  is,  that 
they  are  ever  varying.  Nothing  has  been  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  same  pupil,  in  reading  a  short  paragraph, 
pronounce  the  same  words  in  three  or  four  different  ways. 
This  results  either  from  the  failure  of  memory  in  conceiving 
of  the  exact  positions  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  the  want  of 
sufficient  power  over  the  organs  to  produce  the  requisite 
sound.  The  former  is  the  more  common  cause,  as  is  evident 
firom  the  assistance  rendered  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  the 
teacher^s  articulation.  Frequently,  however,  no  effi>rt  rf 
the  instructor  can  remedy  the  mistake,  and,  in  such  cases, 
there  is  an  evident  incapacity  to  articulate  the  word  correctly* 
This  manifest  uncertainty,  observable  to  a  great  extent  among 
the  pupils,  in  respect  to  the  true  position  of  theur  organs  in 
the  articulation  of  words,  is  not  only  a  firuitful  source  of 
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onintelligibleDess,  but  leaves  little  room  to  hope  for  future 
progress.  Where  the  foundation  is  weak  and  tottering,  it 
ifl  impossible  to  rear  a  solid  edifice. 

4.  Other  pariicnlars.  In  respect  to  /one,  the  speaking  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  harsh,  unnatural  and  monotonous. 
Destitute,  of  course,  of  modulation  and  accent,  it  more  nearly 
resembles  what  we  should  conceive  a  speaking  machine 
might  utter,  than  the  usual  speech  of  mankind.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  whining  noise,  hke  that  of  one  in  distress,  and  some- 
times a  sudden  concussive  sound,  resembling  the  bark  of  a 
dog.  In  many  cases  the  unpleasantness  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  a  painfully  high  or  low  pitch,  in  some  instances 
resembling  a  shriek,  and  in  others,  a  groan.  When  to  this 
are  added  the  contortions  of  countenance  and  the  unnatural 
position  of  the  mouth,  produced  by  the  effort  of  mechanically 
adjusting  the  organs  and  putting  tliem  into  play,  it  will  be 
readily  believed,  that  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  fisur  from  agreeable. 

In  consequence  of  the  teachers  in  tlie  German  schools 
being  accustomed  to  the  unnaturalness  and  imperfection  of 
their  pupils'  articulation,  they  are  less  sensible  of  it  than 
others.  Still  they  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  ^^  the  articu- 
lation of  deaf  mutes  is  always  deficient  in  euphony  ;'"^ 
that  ^^  even  with  the  most  correct  position  of  the  mouth,  the 
sound  produced  may  be  not  only  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
perfect, but  altogether  wrong  ;"*  that  ^  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  pupils  to  articulate  less  intelligibly,  the  third  year, 
than  the  first  f*  that  their  articulation  is,  in  many  cases, 
harsh,  slow,  and  monotonous,  and  not  at  once  to  be  under- 

*  Yoa  Orell;  Die    Blindea  and  Taubstummen-Aiuitalt  in  Zurich, 
p.  39. 

J  lb— 60. 

*  Hill ;  Anleitoag  xum  Sprnchunterricht,  etc  p.  198. 
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stood  by  all,^  and  is  frequently  little  less  than  a  revolting- 
scream,  (widerliche  Gehuel)  \ 

Of  those  whose  articulation  is  better  than  has  been  de- 
scribed, ever}ivhere  constituting  exceptions,  and  everywhere 
also  naturally  made  prominent  when  strangers  are  present,  a 
large  part  learned  to  talk  mare  or  less  before  they  became  deaf. 
Even  in  cases  where  the  power  of  hearing  is  lost  at  two  or 
tlu:ee  years  of  age,  an  idea  of  articulate  sounds  is  gained, 
and  a  flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs  possessed,  which  gives 
a  certain  advantage  in  subsequent  instruction.  But  when 
the  child  made  use  of  spoken  language  till  four  or  five  years 
of  age,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  till  seven,  eight,  and  even 
ten,  and,  stranger  still,  never  lost  the  use  of  it,  the  case  is  at 
a  very  wide  remove  from  that  of  ordinary  deaf  mutes,  and 
cannot  properly  be  cited  without  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances. It  is  very  common  in  Germany,  to  refer  to  a  (so 
called)  deaf-mute  instructor  in  the  school  at  Berlin,  named 
Habermaasy  in  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  the  deaf  and 
dumb  can  be  taught  to  articulate.  That  he  stood  very  far 
above  even  the  best  instructed  deaf  mutes,  would  be  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  frequency  witli  which  his  ability  to 
converse  is  referred  to.  At  the  same  time  it  alters  the  case 
entirely,  to  learn,  that  not  only  was  he  not  born  deaf,  but  tliat 
he  actually  lost  his  hearing  at  so  late  a  period,  that  when  he 
entered  the  school  at  Berlin,  he  was  still  able  to  talk.  In 
otlier  words,  tie  luid  never  lost  tlie  itse  of  langiutge^  and  as  the 
director  of  tlie  Berlin  institution,  who  communicated  these 
facts  to  nie,  observed,  caimot  properly  be  referred  to  as  an 
instance  of  tlie  success  of  instruction  in  articulation  *^  It  is 
precisely  in  this  manner,"  he  continued,  "  that  erroneous 
ideas  are  circulated,  and  unfounded  expectations  so  often 

*  Hill ;    Anleitung  zum  SprachuDterricht,  etc.  p.  1 32. 

*  Neumanu ;  Die  Taubstumiaen-Anstalt,  etc.  p.  127. 
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cherisiled,  in  respect  to  what  can  be  done  for  deaf  mutes.^ 
A  similar  case  to  that  of  Habermaas,  I  met  with,  in  a  young 
lady  at  another  institution,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  who  speaks  intelligibly,  although  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  different  from  others  to  be  noticed.  In  such 
instances,  where  the  question  is,  whether  spoken  language 
abready  in  possession  of  the  pupils,  shall  be  preser\'ed  or  not, 
there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions.  When  the  hearing  was 
lost  at  an  earUer  age,  however,  and  great  additions  must 
consequently  be  made  to  the  stock  of  spoken  words  and 
phrases,  of  which  the  child  is  in  possession,  the  question 
admits  of  more  doubt,  and  must  be  decided,  it  seems  to  me, 
in  a  great  measure  by  circumstances.  It  will  here  be  suffi- 
cient to  state,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  lost 
the  power  of  hearing  after  three  years  of  age,  so  far  as  they 
have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  are  able,  to  a  good 
degree,  to  make  themselves  understood.  Their  articulation, 
indeed,  is  not  that  of  other  men ;  it  is  imperfect,  and  more 
or  less  unnatural ;  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  make  consider- 
able use  of  pantomimic  signs,  and,  now  and  then,  to  resort 
to  writing ;  but  still,  the  power  of  speaking  they  actually 
possess,  provided  it  can  be  retained,  must  be  admitted  to 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  value. 

A  second  class  of  those  who  arc  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
ceptions in  respect  to  the  general  results  of  instruction  in 
articulation,  consists  of  those  who  still  retain  a  sufficient 
degree  of  hearing,  to  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent 
available.  The  German  teaphers  all  acknowledge  that  the 
power  of  distinguishing  different  sounds  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage ;  although  the  pupils,  by  the  sense  of  hearing, 
may  be  unable  to  learn  to  talk,  it  insensibly  makes  the  in- 
tonation more  natural  and  pleasant,  besides  affording  im- 
portant assistance  in  teaching  individual  sounds.  This,  so 
fiur  as  I  could  learn,  is  the  principal  use  made  of  the  partial 
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power  of  hearing  possessed  by  some  of  the  scholars.    It  is 
rather  an  aid  to  instruction  than  a  basis  for  it 

Among  deaf  mutes,  there  are  all  grades  of  deafness,  from 
that  which  is  total,  to  that  which  falls  just  below  the  point  at 
which  they  would  be  able  to  hear  conversation,  and,  of 
course,  possess  themselves  of  spoken  language.  The  ques- 
tion occurred  to  Mr.  Aeplutiusj  the  principal  instructor  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  school  connected  with  the  Teachers* 
Seminary  at  Halberstadt,  as  it  also  had  done  at  an  earlier 
period  to  Itard,  whether  it  was  not  possible,  by  a  systematic 
course  of  exercises,  so  far  to  increase  the  attention  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  quicken  the  sensibihty  of  the  organ  of 
hearing,  as  to  make  it  possible  to  communicate  instruction, 
in  a  measure,  through  the  ear.  To  the  former  gentleman 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  made  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments,  continued  during  a  period  of  eight  months, 
which  have,  probably,  decided  the  question  forever.  He 
took  fourteen  deaf  mutes,  and  ascertained  that,  according 
to  the  degree  of  hearing  they  possessed,  they  could  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  sound  of  a  trumpet,  per- 
ceptible to  him  at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  feet,  could 
be  heard  by  seven  when  made  close  by  the  ear ;  the  loudest 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  heard  by  him  at  the  distance  of 
two  thousand  feet,  could  be  heard  by  three  ;  and  a  less  de- 
gree of  loudness,  perceptible  to  liim  at  the  distance  of  one 
thousand  feet,  by  four. 

After  exercising  them  three  months,  in  listening  to  a 
variety  of  sounds  at  different  ^distances,  it  was  found  that 
the  first  class,  who,  at  first,  were  able  to  hear  the  trumpet 
only  when  close  to  the  ear,  had  become  able  to  hear  it  at 
the  distance  of  one,  two,  five,  six,  one  and  four  feet,  re- 
spectively ;  the  second  class,  the  prolonged  sound  of  the 
simple  vowels  at  the  distance  of  eight,  ten  and  six  feet  each ; 
and  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  this,  the  short  sound  of 
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the  vowels,  one  at  the  distance  of  fifteen,  the  three  others, 
of  eighteen  feet  One  month  later,  January^  in  making  the 
same  experiment  with  the  first  class,  it  was  found,  that  the 
distance  at  which  they  were  able  to  hear  the  trumpet,  was 
increased  to  two,  three,  four,  ten,  twelve,  four  and  seven 
feet ;  that  the  second  class  could  hear  the  same  sounds  as 
the  month  before,  but  more  accurately  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  feet ;  and  the  third  class,  the  same  sounds  as  before 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-six  feet  In  February^  the  whole 
of  the  first  class  could  distinguish  the  vowels  a,  o,  t«,  though 
with  some  degree  of  uncertainty ;  the  second  class,  the  long 
and  short  sounds  of  all  the  vowels ;  and  the  third  class,  were 
able  to  distinguish  syllables  beginning  with  consonants,  as, 
fra^fa^  &c. 

In  March,  the  first  class  could  recognize  all  the  vowels, 
both  separately  and  in  connection  with  fr,  and  /;  the  second 
and  third  classes  stood  on  the  same  level,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  latter  could  hear  at  the  distance  of  four  feet 
farther  than  the  former,  and  both  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  consonants  p,  y,  /,  s,  k,  ch,  m,  n,  I,  h 

In  April,  the  first  class  had  added  to  the  letters  they  could 
hear,  /  and  r  ;  the  second  and  third  classes,  (the  former  at 
the  distance  of  one  foot,  the  latter  of  four,)  had  added  6,  d, 
gj  A,  and  the  words  Bctum,  Haus,  &ic.  At  the  end  of  eight 
months,  it  was  found,  that  the  class  which  originally  could 
hear  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  only  when  close  to  the  ear, 
were  able  to  hear  the  same  sounds  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
feet  unih  the  wind,  and  thirty-eight  against  it ;  that  the 
second  class  had  become  able  to  hear  at  the  distance  of 
fifty-four  feet  with  the  wind,  and  seventy-six  against  it ;  and 
that  the  third  class  could  hear  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  wUh  the  wind,  and  three  hundred  and  eight 
ag€ma  it    The  remarkable  fact,  that,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
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pectation,  they  should  be  able  to  hear  at  a  greater  distance 
against  the  wind,  than  in  the  direction  with  it,  I  am  unable 
to  explain,  and  leave  it  to  the  solution  of  those  who  are 
better  versed  in  such  studies. 

These  experiments  were  discontinued  by  Mr.  Aepliniusi 
in  consequence  of  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  brought  on 
by  too  loud  speaking.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  they 
were  of  no  practical  advantage,  beyond  the  mental  excite- 
ment imparted  to  the  pupils.  The  improvement  made  in 
hearing,  was  not  sufficient  to  aid  them  in  learning  to  arti- 
culate, and  in  Mr.  A.'s  opinion,  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  quarter,  in  respect  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  partial  hear- 
ing possessed  by  some  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  made  the  basis  of  instruction,  it  often 
renders  tlie  greatest  assistance  in  another  way.  Those  deaf 
mutes,  who,  before  entering  an  institution,  have  learned  a 
considerable  number  of  single  words  and  parts  of  sentences, 
have  an  immense  advantage  over  those  who  were  born  deaf. 
Such  cases  are  of  more  or  less  frequent  occurrence.  A 
child  in  the  school  at  Tubingen,  for  instance,  who  articulated 
very  tolerably  after  only  two  and  a  half  years  of  instruction, 
was  able,  with  his  eyes  closed,  to  make  out  at  least  one  half 
of  the  words  pronounced  by  tiie  teacher.  The  oldest  scholar 
in  the  school,  who  has  been  six  years  imder  instruction,  was 
able  to  do  the  same  tiling.  In  such  cases  the  child  brings 
with  him,  not  only  the  power  of  articulating  syllables  and 
words,  but  a  more  or  less  extended  vocabulary.  In  other 
words,  no  small  part  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  teaching 
the  deaf  mute  to  articulate,  is  already  surmounted,  and  his 
instruction,  at  least  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  comparatively 
easy. 
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In  addition  to  these  two  classes,  I  have  met  with  a  few 
instances  in  which  pupils  born  deaf,  as  far  as  was  known, 
articulated  better  than  would  be  expected,  but,  in  every  such 
case,  on  closer  inquiry,  circumstances  came  out  altogether 
peculiar.  Where,  for  instance,  a  deaf  mute  has  been  ten  years 
under  instruction,  in  the  family  of  the  principal,  and  trained 
with  much  care,  to  show  how  much  can  be  done,  and  to  serve 
for  exhibition  to  strangers,  or  where  the  parents,  in  opulent 
circumstances,  and  witli  a  small  family,  have  devoted  them- 
selves for  a  long  course  of  years  to  his  instruction,  it  is 
evident  that  these  advantages,  combined  with  peculiar  phy- 
sical and  mental  aptitude  for  instruction  in  mechanical  arti- 
culation, render  the  case  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary deaf  mutes. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  said,  that  those  pupils  in 
the  German  schools,  who  succeed  to  any  considerable  degree 
in  speaking,  were  either  already,  to  some  extent,  in  posses- 
sion of  spoken  language  before  they  lost  the  power  of 
hearing,  or  are  only  partially  deaf,  or,  in  addition  to  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  learning,  have  received  a  degree  of 
attention  very  far  beyond  what  it  is  possible  to  devote  to 
most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Without  affirming  that  all  the 
pupils  who  belong  to  these  classes  are  favorable  specimens 
of  what  can  be  done  in  articulation,  I  feel  safe  in  expressing 
the  opinion,  that  a  considerable  number  would  be  able  to 
make  themselves  understood  by  their  friends  and  those  with 
whom  they  daily  associate.  In  a  very  few  instances  the 
attainment  might  be  somewhat  greater,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
this  is  the  farthest  limit  ever  reached,  in  return  for  the  time 
employed  and  efforts  expended  in  teaching  articulation,  in 
the  German  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  anotlier  part  of  the  pupils, 
constituting  the  exceptions  at  the  other  extreme,  to  whom 
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instruction  in  articulation  is  a  dead  loss.  In  many  cases, 
indeed,  no  attempt  is  made  to  teach  them  to  speak.  Of 
these,  some  are  incapacitated  for  instruction  in  speaking,  bj 
defective  formation  of  the  vocal  organs ;  some  by  inconsider« 
ate  surgical  operations,  performed  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  the  child^s  dumbness  arose  from  confinement  of  the 
tongue;  others  on  account  of  physical  or  nervous  weakness; 
and  others  still  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
mental  activity  to  seize  and  retain  the  varying  positions  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  The  number  of  this  class  to  whom 
instruction  in  articulation  is  not  given,  or  if  attempted,  is  a 
complete  failure,  varies  somewhat  in  different  schools.  Com- 
bining, however,  the  judgment  of  judicious  teachers,  with 
my  own  observations,  I  think  they  may  be  safely  reckoned 
as  on&'tenth  of  the  whole.  Of  those,  to  whom,  in  conse- 
quence of  peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  articulation 
promises  to  be  of  use,  and  of  whom  success,  in  the  modified 
sense  just  explained,  can  be  predicated,  the  proportion  may 
be  one-fifth,  or  two-tenths  ;^  leaving  scvenrtenihs^  or  the  great 
mass,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their  attainments,  yet 
only  able,  as  a  general  thing,  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  the  articulation  of  frequently  repeated  sentences  and 
single  words,  and  to  whom  this  limited  acquisition  can  be  of 
very  little  worth. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to'  observe,  that  I  have 
found  no  instance  of  so  great  correctness  in  speaking,  even 
among  those  who  lost  their  hesiring  after  having  acquired  the 
use  of  spoken  language,  that  their  infirmity  would  not  be 
suspected  ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  respect 

>  An  iutelligcnt  gcDtloman  at  my  side,  who  has  visited  several  of  the 
best  German  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  thinks  this  estimate  \b  too 
large.  On  account  of  the  final  result,  however,  to  which  I  have  arrived, 
and  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  endeavoring  to  make  out  a  case,  I  prefer 
to  err  in  this  extreme  rather  than  in  the  other. 
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to  those  born  deaf,  such  an  attainment  is  absolutely  im- 
possible.^ 

2.  Results  of  Instruction  m  Reading  on  the  lips. 

\.  Preliminary  Remarks. — Because  the  articuIaticMi  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Grerman  schools  must  be  pronounced 
to  be  generally  of  little  value,  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  them  to  read  words  and 
sentences  on  the  lips  of  others,  may  not  be  successful.  In- 
deed, the  German  teachers,  with  a  sort  of  half  consciousness 
of  the  ill  success  of  the  effort  to  teach  their  pupils  to  arti- 
culate, are  frequently  accustomed  to  retire  back  upon  the 
ground,  that,  even  if  many  cannot  be  taught  to  speak,  the 
power  of  reading  on  the  lips  is  of  great  advantage,  and  jus- 
tifies the  expenditure  of  the  time  they  devote  to  it.  I  have 
made  this,  therefore,  an  object  of  separate  inquiry,  with  a 
view  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  altogether  independent  of 
the  other. 

A  practical  difficulty  I  soon  experienced,  arose  from  the 
constant  use  of  pantomimic  signs  made  by  the  teachers^  and  that 
to  a  degree  far  greater  than  would  be  expected  from  the 
theories  they  advocate.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  full  advantages  of  the  natural  sign 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This,  their  views  in  respect 
to  it,  forbid.    But  certain  it  is,  that  in  conversation  with 

'  Distance  has  something  to  do  with  the  marvelous.  In  the  United 
States  we  hear  such  stories  of  Germany.  In  Germany  the  scene  changes 
to  England.  The  following  from  a  German  publication  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen :  "  A  very  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who  visited  the 
London  institution  in  1838,  and  who  heard  one  of  the  pupils  read  a 
page  out  of  a  book,  assured  me  that  from  the  distinct  enunciation  and 
correct  intonation  of  the  reader,  he  should  never  have  imagined,  (had 
he  not  been  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,)  that  the  reader  had  no 
hearing."  Undoubtedly  a  case  in  which  the  hearing  was  lost  at  a  late 
period. 
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their  most  advanced  pupils,  they  employ  a  very  large  num* 
her  of  signs  for  individual  words,  and  not  merely  substantives 
and  verbs,  but  even  adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 
Some  teachers,  indeed,  I  have  seen,  and  in  schools  which 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  against  the  use 
of  signs,  giving  out  whole  sentences,  even  down  to  the  most 
unimportant  word,  in  this  manner,  and  in  the  order  of  the 
German  language.  In  one  instance,  I  ventured  to  observe 
that  these  were  not  very  unHke  methodical  signs.  "  Oh,  no  !** 
said  the  gentleman,  ^^  these  are  only  school  signs.**  From 
the  following  instances  some  idea  may  be  formed,  both  of 
the  degree  to  which  pantomimic  signs  are  relied  on  to  make 
the  motions  of  the  lips  intelligible,  and  also,  without  this  as- 
sistance, how  much  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  able  to  understand. 
In  one  of  the  best  schools  I  visited,  the  following  simple 
narrative  was  to  be  written  by  the  pupils  of  the  oldest  class, 
who  had  been,  for  the  most  part  six,  and  some  ten  years  and 
more,  under  instruction.  "  Abraham  possessed  great  herds, 
many  meadows  and  fields.  Abraham  had  a  young  cousin. 
Lot  He  also  possessed  many  herds.  The  herdsmen  of 
Abraham  strove  with  the  herdsmen  of  Lot  Abraham  would 
have  no  strife.  He  was  friendly,  and  said  to  the  shepherds, 
*  do  not  strive.'  He  gave  to  Lot  a  beautiful  land,  and  Lot 
went  there  with  his  herdsmen.  The  herdsmen  were  quarrel- 
some— had  quarrels.  Abraham  and  Lot  were  peaceable — 
had  peace.  Good  men  love  peace."  This  was  very  slowly 
read  by  the  teacher.  Then  explanations  were  given  when 
necesSfiry,  and  finally,  the  story  was  read  again,  the  pupils 
all  imitating  him,  and  pronouncing  the  words  after  him  as 
they  were  able.  An  active  pantomime  accompanied  the 
whole.  Not  only  by  changing  his  position,  and  making  his 
countenance  as  expressive  as  possible,  did  the  instructor 
endeavor  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  meaning,  but  also  by 
making  signs,  generally  restrained,  and  sometimes  not  more 
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tinui  a  fragment  of  a  sign,  for  a  large  number  of  words. 
Those  which  I  noted  down,  and  which  were  by  no  means 
the  whole,  were,  drive^  meadow^  strive^  say^  heUmgy  come^ 
Mto,  ^0,  here^  stay^  thy^  mma,  andj  separaiey  youngs  older^ 
ledj  Godj  musty  no/,  pleasure^  and  peace.  This  exercise 
occopied  an  hour. 

In  another  school,  the  oldest  class,  which  had  been  four 
years  under  the  instruction  of  a  superior  teacher,  appeared 
so  well,  that  I  requested  him  to  dictate  a  paragraph  to  this 
class  only  once,  and  to  abstain  from  all  pantomime.  He 
willingly  did  so,  and  dictated  to  four  of  his  scholars  the 
following :  *^  As  Jesus,  on  the  morrow,  was  going  into  the 
city,  he  hungered.  And  he  saw  a  fig  tree  at  a  distance 
which  had  leaves.  Then  he  went  near,  that  he  might  find 
something  upon  it,  and  found  nothing  but  leaves.  And 
Jesus  said  to  it,  let  no  man  eat  fruit  from  thee  again  forever ! 
And  his  disciples  heard  it,  and  the  fig  tree  immediately 
withered." 

The  best  scholar  wrote  the  whole  in  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  commencement  of  the  reading,  the  pupil  who  sat  next 
to  him,  five  years  under  instruction,  was  able  to  do  nothing, 
and  the  two  others  were  able  to  write  only  a  part  The 
foUowing  translation  of  what  the  first  wrote,  will  give,  I 
think,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  degree  of  his  correctness : 
*'  As  Jesus  on  morrow  was  going  into  the  city,  he  hungered 
and  he  saw  a  fig  tree  which  had  only  leaves.  And  he  went 
near  and  sought  upon  to  the  fig  tree  whether  he  might  find 
a  fruit,  but  he  found  not  a  single  finiit,  said ;  now  become 
because  thou  hast  no  fruit  His  disciples  heard  it  and  the 
fig  tree  immediately  withered." 

One  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  the  power  of 
reading  on  the  lips  I  have  seen,  was  in  the  well  conducted 
school  at  Hamburg.  At  Uie  request  of  the  accomplished 
senior  teacher,  Mr.  Glitz,  to  have  his  class  tested,  the 

12 
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fiunouB  sentence  of  Klcpslock,  appit^riately  inscribed  orer 
the  door  of  his  former  residence  in  Hamburg,  was  given. 
^  die  Unsterblichkeit  ist  ein  grosser  Gedanke :"  (immortality 
is  a  great  thought)  The  instructor,  in  simple  language, 
gave  an  admirable  summary  of  three  or  four  of  the  chief 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  at 
the  dose  distinctly  repeated  the  sentence  itself.  Only  two 
or  three  of  the  class  attempted  indeed  to  write  it,  and  of 
those  who  attempted  it,  all  failed  with  the  exception  of  one 
little  girl,  who  wrote*  the  substance  of  what  had  been  said, 
and  also  the  sentence,  correctly  The  two  gentlemen  who 
were  present,  Lewis  Weld,  Esq.,  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum,  and  Professor  Vaisse,  of  Paris,  whom  I  had  the 
hqipiness  of  meeting  at  Hamburg,  were  equally  gratified 
with  mysel£  It  will  be  easily  inferred,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  such  interesting  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  They  deserve  to  be  put  upon  record  rather  as 
evidences  of  what,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be 
done,  than  as  specimens  of  what  can  be  ordinarily  ex- 
pected. 

2.  Proportion  of  success  to  fmlure.  The  attainments  of 
the  pupils  are  exceedingly  various.  On  an  average,  about 
one-third  of  the  most  advanced  class,  with  the  aid  of  the 
8ign»  employed  by  the  teacher,  and  the  frequent  repetition 
made  use  of,  appear  to  understand  the  most  of  what  the 
instructor  says  ;  another  third  appear  to  lose  a  considerable 
part;  while  the  remainder  only  seize  the  most  common 
wordsy  and  are  obviously  much  of  the  time  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  is  going  on.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  a 
general  estimate,  and  in  some  cases  would  not  be  sufficient^ 
&vorable. 

3.  Conditions  on  which  success^  in  this  modeled  sense^  depends. 
The  power  of  understanding  what  is  said,  merely  firom  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  depends  upon  these  conditions,  viz :  o 
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good  strong  eye  sighiy  in  order  better  to  seize  the  fleeting 
forms  of  letters  and  words,  and  to  endure  the  severe  strain 
made  upon  the  organ  of  vision  by  the  close  and  constant 
watching  of  these  forms ;  the  power  oi  fixed  attention  and 
the  degree  of  menial  activity^  necessary  to  divide  ofi*  the 
motions  of  the  lips  and  mouth  into  words  and  sentences, 
and  a  competent  acquaintance  with  language^  in  order  to  attach 
the  proper  meaning  to  what  is  said.  The  last,  especially, 
is  of  the  first  importance.  As  I  have  been  repeatedly  as« 
suredy  both  by  instructors  and  deaf  mutes  themselves,  the 
latter  do  not  seize  hold  of  every  syllable,  or  even  every 
word,  but  conjecture  as  well  as  they  can  what  a  person  is 
saying  from  single  words  and  parts  of  sentences,  then  unite 
these  into  sentences  of  their  own.  Of  course,  the  wider 
the  acquaintance  with  the  vocabulary  and  grammatical  con- 
struction of  language,  the  greater  must  be  the  ability  to 
conjecture  correctly.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  those  who 
learned  to  use  spoken  language  before  becoming  deaf,  or 
retain  suflicient  hearing  to  have  gained  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  it,  possess  a  great  advantage,  other  things  being 
equal,  over  those  born  deaf.  In  many  cases,  also,  I  have 
found  that  this  degree  of  success  is  connected  with  a  period 
of  instruction  of  extraordinary  length,  extending  sometimes 
to  ten,  and  even  twelve  years. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances^  and  to  what  extent^  is  this  power 
of  reading  on  the  lips  available  ?  In  rapid  conversation,  or  at 
a  distance,  or  in  the  dark,  its  employment  evidently  becomes 
impossible.  No  deaf  mute  in  Germany  would  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  miscellaneous  conversation  of  a  social  circle. 
Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  relates  that  Habermaas  conducted  himself 
so  naturally  in  conversation,  that  strangers  did  not  suspect 
his  deafiiess,  and,  that  relatives  who  were  aware  of  it,  but 
who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  on  visiting 
him,  and  accidentally  inquiring  of  himself  for  Habermaas^ 
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would  give  no  credit  to  his  assertion  that  he  was  the  person* 
Probably  the  story  was  rather  too  strongly-  colored  by  those 
from  whom  Mr.  Hill  received  it  One  of  the  German 
teachers  informed  me,  that  on  becoming  associated  with 
him  as  an  instructor  at  BerUn,  Habermaas  early  took  occa- 
sion to  say,  "You  speak  too  fast  In  order  for  me  to 
understand  you,  you  must  speak  slowly  and  endeavor  to 
make  the  form  of  the  letters  as  much  as  possible  on  your 
lips."  This  is  strictly  accordant  with  all  I  have  seen  and 
heard.  Partly  from  the  too  great  rapidity,  and  partly  from 
the  distance  also,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  deaf  mute  to 
understand  a  public  speaker.  Even  Habermaas  was  unable 
to  understand  what  was  said  from  the  pulpit 

It  has  been  ahready  mentioned,  that  not  only  the  sight,  but 
also  the  sense  of  touch  is  made  use  of,  in  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  articulate.  That  this  sense  receives  a  certain 
degree  of  cultivation  from  being  thus  employed,  or  rather 
from  having  the  attention  more  strongly  directed  to  it,  it  is 
easy  to  believe ;  but  that  the  marvelous  stories  which,  very 
much  to  the  regret  of  tlie  German  instructors,  have  found 
their  way  into  one  or  two  European  books,  of  so  great 
sensibility  of  touch,  as  to  make  spoken  language  intelligible 
in  the  dark,  are  founded  in  truth,  may  well  be  doubted. 

One  of  these  stories  published  several  years  since,  by  a 
director  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  in  Kiel,  named 
Pfingsten,  is  too  wonderful  to  be  given  in  any  other  than  the 
author's  own  words.^  "A  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whose 
power  of  attention  was  so  great,  that  she  was  able,  both  in 
the  day-time  and  by  candle  light,  to  read  from  the  mouth 
and  understand  at  a  tolerable  distance  what  was  spoken, 
conversed  every  evening  in  bed  with  the  maid  servant  who 
slept  with  her  in  the  same  chamber,  long  after  the  light  was 

>  A0  quoted  by  Mr.  HilL 
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extinguished.  I  heard  of  this  one  evening,  and  at  first 
believed^  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  me,  but,  on  farther 
inquiry,  learned  with  surprise,  that  the  deaf  mute  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  naked  breast  of  the  maid  servant,  and  in  this 
manner,  understood  all  that  the  latter  said." 

In  Germany,  I  found  as  little  credit  attached  to  this  story 
as  would  be  in  America.  All  the  deaf-mute  instructors 
whose  opinion  I  asked  upon  the  subject,  assured  me  that  no 
such  extraordinary  acuteness  of  touch  is  developed  in  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  are  indeed  able  to  distinguish 
between  letters  which  make  a  jar  and  those  which  do  not, 
and  perhaps  to  a  slight  degree  further,  by  feeling,  but  that 
to  understand  whole  words  and  sentences  in  this  manner,  is 
a  natural  impossibility.  Mr.  Hill,  indeed,  mentions  that  he 
found  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  at  Erfurt,  who  was  able  with 
his  face  averted,  to  understand  what  was  spoken  (probably 
a  few  simple  words)  on  the  back  of  his  hand.  The  simple 
explanation  doubtless  is,  that  the  child  had  a  partial  degree 
of  hearing,  or  had  learned  by  practice  to  distinguish  a  small 
number  of  words,  as  any  one  may  easily  do,  in  this  manner. 
The  German  teachers  very  justly  observe  that  such  stories 
do  a  great  deal  of  injury.  Their  tendency  is  to  throw  the 
subject  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction,  in  tKe  minds  of  the 
public,  into  the  region  of  the  fabulous  ;  to  awaken  the  sus- 
picion of  thinking  men  and  render  them  distrustful  of  all 
that  is  said,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite  groundless  and 
absurd  expectations  among  the  credulous  and  ignorant. 

Some  content  themselves  with  smiling  at  such  stories, 
while  others  become  indignant  at  the  repetition  of  them. 
"  It  is  an  absurd  fable,"  says  Sachs,  one  of  the  oldest  instruc- 
tors in  the  institution  at  Berlin,  "  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  able,  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  distinguish  in  the  dark 
whai  is  said:^^    "  If  we  could  make  our  pupils,  in  a  clear  day 

>  Andeutung  des  Yerfalirens,  &c.  p.  13. 
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and  by  means  of  all  the  senses  they  possess,  understand 
all  we  say,**  other  teachers  have  told  me,  *'  we  should  be 
well  content.  To  pretend  that  deaf  mutes  can  read  in  the 
dark,  by  feeling  vibrations  or  the  mere  motions  of  the  lips, 
is  trifling  (Spielerey)  and  nonsense.'^ 

It  has  been  affirmed,  in  a  late  American  publicatiop,— on 
what  authority  I  cannot  even  conjecture, — as  "  an  extraordi- 
nary fact,  and  one  that  throws  great  Ught  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,'^  ^^  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  after  learning  to 
read,  take  great  delight  in  poetry.  The  measure  of  the  verse 
wakes  up  a  dormant  faculty  within  them,  giving  them  the 
pleasure  of  what  we  call  tvme^  although  they  have  no  ear  to 
perceive  if  The  German  teachers,  without  exception,  so 
far  as  I  have  met  them  or  can  learn,  are  entirely  unaware 
of  any  such  fact.  They  obberve  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  language 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  poetry,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  cannot  read  with  sufficient  fluency  to  make  out  the 
rhythm,  and,  in  the  third  place,  provided  they  could,  would 
take  no  greater  pleasure  in  it  than  in  the  swinging  of  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock. 

Marvelous  and  incredible  stories  of  this  kind,  which  are 
no  honor  and  bring  no  advantage  to  deaf-mute  instruction  in 
any  country,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  the  good  sense 
of  the  German  instructors  will  finally  succeed  in  dissociating 
fix)m  their  benevolent  employment.  It  does  not  need  such 
aid,  to  excite  the  interest  or  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
wise  and  good.  Abeady  have  they  succeeded  in  making  the 
assertion  of  Eschke,  a  former  principal  of  the  Berlin  institu- 
tion, that  "  the  deaf  and  dumb,  incredible  as  it  sounds,  can 
learn  readily  to  play  on  the  harpsichord,  sing  in  regular  time 
and  learn  to  declaim,**  appear  in  its  true  extravagance.  ^^  It 
can  scarcely  be  necessary,**  justly  observes  Mr.  Hill,  in  one 
of  his  worl^,  ^^  to  caution  against  such  attempts.** 
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The  power  of  reading  oo  the  lips,  although  of  course  very 
limited,  is  available  to  those  who  possess  it,  under  the  follow- 
ing adjustment  of  circumstances.  First,  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  degree  of  ligAi.  One  of  the  German  teachers 
apologized  for  the  mistakes  made  by  a  dismissed  pupil,  by 
observing  that  it  was  twilight,  and  she  could  not  readily  see 
the  motions  of  the  lips.  Secondly,  it  is  generally  necessary 
for  the  deaf  mute  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  mouth  of  the 
person  speaking.  In  some  cases,  however,  pupils  succeed 
in  reading  very  tolerably  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher,  with 
only  a  side  view.  Thirdly,  the  deaf  mute  must  be  near  the 
person  speaking.  Some  can  read  on  the  Ups  of  their  own 
instructor  at  the  distance  of  ten  and  even  fifteen  feet 
Usually,  however,  five  feet  may  be  considered  the  maximum. 
Many  are  obUged  to  be  as  near  as  two  and  three  feet 
Fourthly,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  distinct  reference  to 
the  deaf  mute,  that  is,  slowly  and  with  more  than  usual 
motion  of  the  lips.  Some  teachers  are  accustomed  to  make 
so  great  contortions  of  the  face,  in  exhibiting  the  tongue, 
teeth  and  lips,  as  to  render  it  unpleasant  to  look  at  them. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  these  unnatural  motions 
of  the  mouth  are  unnecessary,  and  appear  to  succeed  as  well 
in  making  themselves  understood,  as  the  former.  In  all 
such  cases,  however,  I  have  observed  that  they  possessed 
large  well  formed  mouths,  or  were  otherwise  peculiarly  easy 
to  be  understood.  As  it  is  intended,  in  addition  to  pronounc- 
ing the  word  deliberately,  at  first,  to  give  the  deaf  mute  time 
to  repeat  it,  or  imitate  its  pronunciation  on  his  own  lips,  the 
degree  of  rapidity  becomes  somewhat  less  than  one  half  of 
what  is  usual  with  slow  speakers.  In  addition  to  this, 
familiarity  with  the  speaker  and  the  ordinary  position  of  his 
lips  in  speaking,  affords  important  assistance.  I  have  seen 
deaf  mutes  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  a  sentence 
spoken  by  a  stranger,  seize  the  whole  sentence  when  repeated 
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by  the  instructor.    So,  persons  whom  they  often  see  are 
more  intelligible  to  them  than  others. 

The  combination  of  so  many  circumstances  requisite  to 
reading  upon  the  lips,  puts  an  immense  difference  between 
the  best  instructed  reader  on  the  Ups,  and  those  who  are 
blessed  with  the  power  of  hearing,  and  can  enjoy  and  sustain 
conversation  at  twili^t,  in  the  dark,  in  any  position,  at 
whatever  distance  is  agreeable,  and  with  a  rapidity^  in  the 
conmiunication  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind,  which  consti- 
tutes, to  social  beings  invested  with  intelligence,  no  small 
part  of  the  pleasures  of  existence.  Especially,  out  of  the 
school,  is  the  sad  difference  most  painfully  apparent  ^  No- 
thing," says  Jaeger,  ^^  can  be  imagined  more  tedious,  weari- 
some, and  inexpressive,  than  oral  communication  with  a  deaf 
.  mute  would  be,  even  afler  his  education  is  completed,  if  it 
were  not  enlivened  by  corresponding  signs."^ 

Of  those  who  are  able  to  understand  only  a  part  of  what 
is  said,  or  for  whom  constant  repetition  becomes  necessary, 
I  have  spoken  but  little.  What  is  peculiar  to  them  will  be 
easily  understood  from  the  remarks  already  made.  I  cannot 
leave  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  without  observing 
that  those  who  occupy  the  lowest  stage  in  these  classes,  are 
truly  to  be  pitied.  Unable,  from  the  want  of  sufhcient  power 
of  attention  and  mental  activity,  to  unite  the  fleeting  forms 
of  the  lips  into  inteUigible  words  and  sentences,  to  the  degree 
required,  they  lose  a  large  part  of  the  instruction  given,  and 
receive  only  crumbs  and  fragments.  On  this  account,  the 
contrast  between  the  appearance  of  tlie  most  advanced  and 
the  most  backward  scliolars  in  the  same  class,  is  much  more 
striking  than  is  ever  seen  with  us. 

>  Anleitung  I.  85. 
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3.  Results  in  respect  to  General  Knowledge  and  Acquaintance 

with  Ijanguage. 

In  arithmetic,  the  German  schools  appear  fully  equal  to 
our  own.  The  scholars  are  principally  taught  the  ground 
roles,  and  acquire  a  good  degree  of  expertness  in  reckoning* 
In  some  schools  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  degree  of  readiness 
in  mental  arithmetic,  surpassing  anything  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation  in  America. 

In  geography,  on  the  contrary,  the  deaf  mutes  in  the 
American  schools  appear  to  me  to  be  much  superior  to  those 
in  Grermany.  At  least  their  knowledge  is  far  more  compre- 
hensive. This  arises,  in  part,  from  Uie  German  method  of 
instruction  in  this  branch.  Commencing  with  the  schocd 
room,  the  teacher  passes  to  the  town  or  city  in  which  the- 
school  is  situated,  then  to  the  province,  next  to  the  kingdom,  ^ 
etc  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  while  the  pupils 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  duchy  or 
kingdom  in  which  they  live,  there  arc  but  few  schools  where 
the  knowledge  seemed  to  extend  much  beyond  Germany. 
Indeed,  in  extent  of  information  generally,  the  difference  is 
greatly  in  favor  of  the  American  institutions.  It  could  not 
well  be  otherwise.  The  German  method  of  instruction, 
rejecting  the  language  of  signs,  except  to  a  limited  degree, 
and  fettering  itself  down  to  things  present,  pictures  and 
models,  revolves,  of  course,  for  a  long  time  in  a  narrow 
circle.  A  free  development  becomes  impossible.  The  pupiPs 
knowledge  of  written  or  spoken  language,  is  insufficient  to 
admit  of  a  wider  range,  until  a  later  period,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  becomes  equal  to  conveying  what  can  be  easily  and 
promptly  done  by  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
themselves. 

Confirmatory  of  this  is  the  important  fact,  mentioned  in 
conversation  by  experienced  German  teachers  of  the  deaf 
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and  dumb,  and,  even  aside  from  this,  too  striking  to  escape 
observation,  that  the  schools,  in  which  the  pupils  are  taught 
to  articulate  best,  and  in  which  natural  signs  are  least  used, 
are  not  the  schools  in  which  the  pupils  receive  the  best  edu- 
cation. If  it  were  necessary  to  specify  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
pupils,  their  compass  of  thought,  and  their  power  of  express- 
ing it  in  written  language,  appear  decidedly  superior  to  that 
of  others,  the  schools  in  which  natural  signs  are  most  em- 
ployed, would  instantly  receive  the  preference. 

Still  the  difference  between  the  best  German  schools  and 
our  own,  in  this  respect,  is  exceedingly  striking ;  so  striking, 
indeed,  that  I  feel  unwilling  to  state  in  full  my  convictions 
on  the  subject  It  will  be  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
German  teachers,  to  whom  I  showed  the  pamphlet,  invariably 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  specimens  of  the  compo- 
sitions of  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution,  given  in 
the  report  of  Henry  E.  Davies,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  and 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  Esquires,  the  special  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  on  the  annual  examination  of  the 
Institution  in  1843.  To  some  of  them,  the  results  appeared 
so  incredible,  that  with  all  their  politeness,  they  could  not 
avoid  inquiring  whetiier  there  might  not  be  some  collusion 
in  the  case, — a  suspicion,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  which, 
both  the  character  of  these  gentlemen  and  the  daily  results 
witnessed  in  the  scliool  room,  render  it  impossible  to  entertain. 

v.   REASONS  ASSIGNED  BY  THE  GERMAN  TEACUERS  IN  FAVOR 

OF  TEACHING  ARTICVLATION. 

We  have  seen  what  the  German  method  of  instruction  is, 
and  what  are  the  results.  In  drawing  to  a  close,  it  will  be 
no  more  than  common  courtesy  to  the  German  instructors, 
to  present  the  grounds,  on  wliich  they  defend  the  general 
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teaching  of  articulation,  against  the  doubts  and  objections 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  other  countries.  It  is  true, 
they  are  not  perfectly  united  on  this  subject  among  them- 
selves. What  some  would  regard  as  solid  reasons,  others 
would  consider  as  weak  and  insufficient  Those  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Hill,  are  as  judiciously  selected  as  any,  and  embody 
every  thing  that  is  of  any  account  in  favor  of  the  German 
practice.    They  are,  therefore,  presented  verbatim. 

1.  Spoken  language  is  altogether  tlie  most  convenient 
instrument  of  our  thoughts,  and  the  one  best  adapted  to 
human  nature.  It  renders  possible  not  only  rapid  thinking, 
but  also  the  rapid  communication  of  thought,  and  that,  too, 
without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  other  means. 

2.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  as  well  as  those  in  possession  of 
all  their  senses,  have  an  instinctive  inclination  to  give  utter- 
ance to  their  feelings,  thoughts,  &c.,  through  the  medium  of 
sound. 

3.  Experience  has  sufficiently  proved,  that  even  persons 
deaf  from  birth,  and  still  more  those  who  have  lost  their 
hearing,  may  obtain  a  gratifying  degree  of  fluency  in  speaking. 

4.  Experience  has  shown,  that  deaf  mutes,  who  have  had 
some  practice  in  reading  and  speaking,  succeed  better  hi 
learning,  than  those  who  are  only  instructed  through  the 
medium  of  signs  and  writing. 

5.  Oral  utterance,  even  if  laborious,  monotonous  and 
indistinct,  or  still  further,  harsh  and  unpleasant,  is  of  great 
use  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  not  onlv  as  a  means  of  instruction, 
but  also  of  communication  and  subsequent  progress ;  for, 
even  in  this  imperfect  form,  persons  soon  become  accustomed 
to  his  language,  as  they  do  to  the  imperfect  language  of  a 
small  child,  and  it  imparts  the  following  advantages :  ( 1 ) 
Exercise  and  strengthening  of  the  chest  (2)  Aid  in  compre- 
hending and  retaining  words,  and  in  recalling  them  to  recol- 
lection. (3)  An  externally  humanizing  influence.     It  lias 
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been  remarked,  that  all  the  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  speaking  and  have  had  subsequent  practice,  have 
generally  a  much  more  human  expression  in  the  eye  and 
countenance,  than  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  writtoi 
language. 

6.  Important  as  is  the  ability  to  speak  for  easy  intercourse 
with  others,  yet  equally,  and  for  many  deaf  mutes  more 
important,  is  the  faculty  of  comprehending  what  is  said  to 
them,  since  only  the  smaller  part  of  those  who  converse  with 
a  deaf  mute,  have  always  time,  means  and  disposition  to 
carry  on  a  conversation  by  writing.  If  a  deaf  mute,  how- 
ever, has  acquired  a  readiness  in  reading  on  the  Ups,  persons 
will  willingly  commence  and  keep  up  a  conversation ;  he 
will  thus  every  where  find  a  school,  and  may,  by  this  means, 
obtain  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  Hence  the  deaf 
and  dumb  should  be  exercised  with  all  diligence  in  reading 
on  the  lips,  even  if  instruction  in  speaking,  on  account  of 
the  indistinctness  of  his  utterance,  is  obliged  to  be  abandoned. 

VI.     FURTHER  INQUIRY  INTO  THESE  REASONS. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  design,  to  assume  a  controversial  at- 
titude, but  rather  to  state  facts  of  such  a  nature,  and  in  such 
connections,  as  may  be  of  service  to  American  teachers- 
Passing  over  the  fanciful  theories,  therefore,  which  every  one 
will  notice,  there  are  some  inquiries  suggested  by  these  as- 
sertions, in  addition  to  those  already  answered,  which  need 
to  be  distinctly  proposed,  viz  : 

1.  Do  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  German  instituiionsy  at  the  close 
of  their  education^  employ  spoken  language  as  an  instrument  of 
thought  ?  Ileinicke  maintained  that  they  were  able  to  think 
in  no  other  way ;  that  without  spoken  language,  tiiey  had 
sensations  and  those  primary  ideas  to  which  they  give  rise, 
like  the  brute  creation,  but  nothing  further.  But  this  ground- 
less assumption  has  long  been  exploded.    As  we  have  al- 
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ready  seen,  many  of  the  German  teachers  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  then-  dissent  from  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  among  them  to  betieve,  or  at  least  hope^ 
that  a  result  so  desirable,  and  one  at  which  they  aim,  may, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  be  really  attained.  Some  ap- 
pear to  receive  the  testimony  of  their  pupils,  that  they  think 
in  articulate  words,  as  demonstrative  of  the  fact  No  value 
of  course  is  to  be  attached  to  such  evidence,  because  there 
are  few  deaf  mutes  so  far  advanced  as  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  upon  such  a  question. 

In  looking  carefully  at  the  evidence  in  the  case,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  things  which  favor  the  sup- 
position, that  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German  schools, 
think  more  or  less  in  words.  Thus  for  instance,  it  is  not 
UDConmion  to  see  pupils  in  the  most  advanced  classes,  move 
iheir  lips  somewhat,  when  speaking  by  signs  among  them- 
selves. This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  articulated  word 
was  not  only  perfectly  famiUar,  but  constituted  a  kind  of 
pivot  on  which  the  thought  rested.  But  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  pupils,  in  conver- 
sation among  themselves,  make  use  of  pantomimic  signs. 
No  matter  how  long  they  have  been  under  instruction,  as 
soon  as  they  are  free  from  the  prohibition,  which,  in  some 
schools,  exists  against  conversing  in  this  manner,  they  fall 
back  into  the  natural  language  of  signs,  and  thus  give  the 
strongest  evidence  that  this  is  the  usual  medium  of  their 
thoughts. 

After  all,  it  is  possible,  that  the  truth  in  the  case,  docs  not 
lie  so  exclusively  on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  has  been  some- 
times supposed.  When  one  is  in  a  foreign  country,  and,  in 
order  to  make  himself  understood,  is  constantly  obliged  to 
make  use  of  the  sounds  of  a  foreign  language,  he  will  find, 
I  think,  by  carefully  watching  the  operations  of  his  own 
mind,  that  some  of  his  conceptions  seem  to  exist  entirely 
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independent  of  words ;  that  others  are  primarily  associated 
with  the  words  of  the  country  he  is  in,  while  others  still, 
embody  themselves  in  his  own  mother  tongue.  For  a  long 
while,  his  native  language  will  be  the  ground  work,  the  chief 
medium  of  thought,  and  when  he  wishes  to  think  clearly,  he 
will  instantly  revert  to  it  At  the  same  time,  he  may  be 
accustomed  to  conceive  of  common  words,  and  often  re- 
peated forms  of  expression,  in  the  language  he  daily  hears 
about  him.  The  more  he  converses  in  it,  the  larger  will  be 
the  number  of  its  words  and  plirases,  with  which  his  thoughts 
will  involuntarily  clothe  themselves,  till  after  a  considerable 
time  and  much  practice,  he  will  think  exclusively  in  the  lan- 
guage which  he  daily  hears  and  uses. 

Just  so,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  it  is  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Of  some  objects  and  relations  they  concerre- 
immediately  :  of  others,  through  the  words  which  express 
them ;  and  of  others  still,  through  pantomimic  signs.  The 
proportion  which  signs  and  words  will  bear  to  each  other  as 
instruments  of  thought,  will  naturally  vary  according  to  their 
fiuniliarity  with  language.  I  have  met  with  two,  and  only 
two,  deaf  mutes  by  birth,  who  appeared  to  think,  as  much 
as  men  ordinarily  do,  in  words.  Both  had  been  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  instruction,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years.  I  have  seen  others,  in  respect  to  whom  it 
might  possibly  be  true,  that  they  think  nearly  as  much  in 
words  as  in  signs.  The  great  mass,  however,  of  even  the 
most  promising  pupils,  tliink  mainly,  I  am  satisfied,  in  pan- 
tomimic signs,  with,  at  most,  only  the  incorporation  of 
familiar  words  and  phrases.  The  slowness  with  which  they 
speak,  and  the  interesting  fact  that  the  pupils,  when  not  for- 
bidden to  do  it,  may  be  noticed,  when  repeating  a  paragraph 
fit)m  memory,  to  make  a  sign  for  every  word,  seem  to  forbid 
any  other  conclusion.    This  too,  it  may  be  added,  is  the 
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opinion  expressed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Ger- 
man instructors. 

2.  Does  instruction  in  cn'ticulation  impart  an  externally  human' 
izing  influence  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  German  teachers  came  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  A 
considerable  number  of  pupils  of  weak  intellects,  are  to  be 
found  in  these  schools.  Many  of  these  are  not  instructed  in 
Speaking,  and  thus  the  contrast,  between  those  who  articulate 
and  those  whose  instruction  is  confined  to  written  language, 
becomes  sufficiently  striking,  and,  no  doubt,  gives  occasion 
to  the  remark. 

The  German  deaf  mutes  when  compared  with  our  own, 
appear  neither  more  intelUgent  nor  more  like  human  beings. 
The  eye  is  not  more  calm,  nor  the  countenance  more  ani- 
mated or  thoughtful.  They  do  not  enter  with  more  spirit 
into  the  lessons,  nor  in  any  respect,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is 
there  ground  for  any  such  comparison  to  be  drawn,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  German  schools. 

Only  in  one  respect  have  I  been  able  to  notice  a  difference 
between  German  and  American  deaf  mutes.  In  some  of  the 
schools  of  Germany,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  anxious, 
painful  look  of  the  pupils,  occasioned  by  the  intense  watching 
of  the  teacher's  lips.  They  appeared  to  me  more  like  per- 
plexed strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  than  like  those  who 
easily  and  promptly  understand  what  is  said,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  much  of  the  time,  they  are  in  just  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion. 

3.  Does  articulation  have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  tJie  health 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  The  beneficial  effects  of  speaking 
aloud  upon  the  health  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in 
its  influence  in  counteracting  the  tendency  to  pulmonary 
disease,  to  which  more  than  others  they  are  subject,  has 
been  frequently  assigned,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  in 
favor  of  teaching  articulation ;  and  I  was  therefore  early  led 
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in  my  investigations,  to  pay  the  closest  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  to  inquire  for  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion 
rested.  To  my  surprise,  I  find  that  no  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject have  ever  been  collected ;  and,  that  what  is  so  confi- 
dently brought  forward  as  an  estabhshed  fact,  is  nothing  but 
a  presumption,  drawn  from  the  general  rule  that  strength  is 
imparted  to  an  organ  by  exercise.*  The  general  rule  no  one 
will  deny,  but  whether  it  applies  in  the  present  case  may 
admit  of  question.  The  unusual  tendency  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  disease  of  the  lungs  does  not  arise  wholly,  nor  per- 
haps mainly,  from  the  want  of  exercise  of  the  vocal  organs, 
but  from  the  scrofulous  habit  which  so  strongly  characterizes 
them.  Aside,  therefore,  from  the  exercise  or  rest  of  the 
vocal  organs,  the  germ  of  consumption,  in  many  cases, 
abready  lies  in  the  constitution,  ready  oflen  to  be  developed 
by  the  slightest  cause«  Exercise  may  save,  but  exercise, 
too,  may  destroy.  Whether  it  is  not  in  many  cases,  to  say 
the  least,  a  hazardous  experiment,  suddenly  to  awaken  the 
lungs  from  their  long  slumber,  and  lay  upon  them,  in  all  their 
weakness,  the  severe  labor  of  mechanical  articulation,  with 
the  constant  and  visible  exhaustion  it  demands,  is  a  question 
not  to  be  met  by  referring  to  general  rules.  At  least,  as  the 
case  now  stands,  no  one  is  authorized  to  affirm,  that  articu- 
lation has  a  tendency  to  prevent  pulmonary  disease,  Of  the 
most  experienced  and  judicious  teachers  I  have  met  in  Ger- 
many, some  contented  themselves  with  observing,  that  they 
could  not  say  they  had  seen  any  injurious  consequences, 
while  others  admitted,  that  if,  in  some  cases,  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  strengthen,  in  others  also  it  had  a  tendency  to 
irritate  the  lungs,  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  no  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  articulation  could  faurly  be  drawn  from  its 
sanitary  effects. 

I  Zimmerman's  allgemeine  Schulzeitung,  1840,  No.  46 ;  On  the  two 
Lmiest  Objecdoua  agaiiut  Instraction  in  Articulation. 
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Frequently,  in  witnessing  the  intense,  often  amounting 
to  nearly  spasmodic,  efforts,  made  by  denf  and  dumb  child- 
ren in  producing  vocal  sounds,  I  have  felt  sure,  that  no 
parent,  or  physician,  would  be  willing  to  have  the  lungs  of 
a  child,  or  patient,  suspected  of  being  inclined  to  disease, 
exposed  to  such  a  trial.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  most  stren- 
uous advocates  for  articulation  are  not,  at  times,  without 
their  apprehensions.  Sjiys  one,  "  at  the  outset,  caution 
must  be  exercised,  not  to  cultivate  readiness  in  speaking,  at 
the  expense  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupils !"  Says 
another,  "  when  instruction  in  articulation  is  commenced  at 
a  later  period,  [than  three  or  four  years  of  age,]  great  pru- 
dence is  necessar}^  that  the  organs,  unexercised  and  there- 
fore weak,  be  not  too  much  strained.''  Dr.  Schnialz,  of 
Dresden,  who  has  probably  devoted  more  attention  to  this 
subject  than  any  man  in  Germany,  and  whose  opinion,  as  a 
physician,  is  entitled  to  weight,  remarks,*  that  the  lungs  of 
die  deaf  and  dumb  are  easily  thrown  into  a  diseased  state 
by  too  great  exertions  in  speaking,  and  even  by  walking  and 
running,  and  assigns  this  as  the  reason  why  so  many  deaf 
mutes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  fall  into  a  sickly 
condition  from  which  they  never  recover. 

So  far  indeed  as  there  are  any  facts  on  the  subject,  there 
is  great  room  for  the  inquiry,  whether  they  do  not  point  in 
just  the  other  direction.  It  is  found,  not  only  that  deaf  mutes 
in  Germany,  instructed  in  articulation,  do,  in  fact,  become 
victims  of  consumption,  as  well  as  deaf  mutes  in  other 
countries,  but  also  that  the  proportion  is  very  large.  Of  the 
ninety-two  actual  or  dismissed  pupils  in  four  schools,  who 
are  known  to  have  died,  thirty-rdfie  perished  of  consumption. 
Of  the  twenty  deceased  pupils  of  the  Leipzig  institution  up 
to  1838,  the  school  in  which  articulation  has  been  taught 

*   Teber  die  Taubstummen  und  ihx  Bil&aAVL. 
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the  longest  of  any  in  Germany,  seventeen  were  reported  bb 
having  died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  !  Of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  at  Dresden, /our,  the  whole  number  deceased,  died  of 
the  same  disease.  Nor,  as  sad  experience  shows,  do  the 
greatest  attainments  in  mechanical  articulation,  combined 
also  with  the  habit  of  speaking,  afford  any  security  against 
this  destructive  disease.  The  distinguished  and  amiable 
deaf-mute  teacher  at  Leipzig,  Karl  Wilhelm  Teuscher,  who, 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  his  connection  with  the  institution, 
was  regarded  with  pride  as  a  testimony  of  what  could  be 
done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  died,  it  could  not  be  concealed, 
in  consequence  of  a  lung  disease,  induced  chiefly  by  exertions 
in  instructing  his  pupils  to  speak.^  Was  such  a  fact  ever 
irecorded  of  a  teacher  who  could  hear  ? 

For  the  present  then,  this  important  question  must  remain 
undecided.  Not  till  the  German  teachers  are  able  to  show 
firom  statistical  tables,  that  the  number  of  deaths  by  pulmo- 
nary disease,  is  visibly  diminished  among  deaf  mutes,  in 
consequence  of  teaching  them  lo  speak,  will  they  be  author- 
ized to  say  that  exercise  in  mechanical  articulation,  strength- 
ens the  chest  of  deaf  mutes. 

It  is  possible,  that  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  by  con- 
sumption, among  deaf  mutes  in  Germany  and  in  countries 
where  articulation  is  not  taught,  and  the  severe  and  oflen 
painful  exertions  it  demands  are  not  required,  might  exhibit 
a  result  very  different  from  what  they  imagine.  Meanwhile 
the  subject  may  be  safely  left,  with  the  remark  of  Mr.  Reich, 
of  Leipzig,  who  has  had  the  longest  experience  of  any  of 
the  German  instructors,  on  the  cause  of  Teuscher's  death : 
^^  the  lungs  of  deaf-mute  children,  as,  from  their  more  frequent 
inhalation  of  air  in  speaking,  would  be  supposed,  and  is 
demonstrated  by  post  mortem  examinations,  remain  in  an 

>  Nachrichten  von  dem  Taubstammen-Institut  zu  Leipzig,  dec,  1835, 
p.  35. 
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undeveloped,  weak  state,  from  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  attend  school,  upon  injudicious 
exertions  in  speaking,  they  easily  sink  into  disease,'' 

4.  In  after  life^  what  is  the  actual  value  to  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  instruction  in  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  ? 
Two  considerations  will  show  the  importance  of  making  this 
a  distinct  and  prominent  inquiry.  The  first  is,  that  the 
abili^  of  a  deaf  mute  to  communicate  with  the  teacher,  is 
a  very  unsafe  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  his  ability  to 
communicate  with  others.  By  long  practice,  the  teachers 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  acquire  the  art  of  speaking  in  a  man- 
ner which  best  enables  them  to  be  understood.  Not  only 
are  they  accustomed  to  speak  very  distinctly,  but  they  know 
what  words  to  pronounce  more  slowly  than  others,  what 
pauses  to  make,  and  even  what  letters  to  bring  out  most 
prominently,  and  the  consequence  is,  as  I  have  had  abundant 
occasion  to  observe,  that  while  a  stranger,  (a  German,)  with 
his  best  efforts,  fails  to  make  himself  understood,  the  pupil 
is  able,  in  many  cases,  to  repeat  every  word  of  the  same 
sentence  when  repeated  by  the  instructor.  It  would  not  be 
at  all  wonderful,  therefore,  if  the  latter  should  suppose  his 
pupil  to  be  far  better  qualified  for  oral  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men,  than  experience  proves  to  be  true,  or  should 
venture  assertions,  on  this  point,  which  the  testimony  of 
others,  or  the  experience  of  the  pupils,  by  no  means  sustains. 
The  second  remark  is  tliis :  it  is  not  safe  to  measure  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  mute  to  hold  oral  conversation  with  others, 
in  subsequent  life,  by  the  ability  he  possesses  on  leaving 
school.  At  school  he  is  constantlv  receiving  instruction 
fipom  experienced  teachers,  upon  the  manner  in  which  his 
organs  must  be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  proper  sounds 
of  words ;  if  it  is  noticed,  as  it  frequently  is,  that  he  begins 
to  lose  a  given  sound,  making  it  more  and  more  incorrectly, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  this  point,  and  the  breach  is 
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repaired  as  soon  as  possible.  In  actual  contact  with  the 
world  this  process  ceases.  If  he  miproves  in  articulation, 
it  must  be  by  the  unsystematic  and  miscellaneous  exercise 
demanded  in  the  usual  manner  of  speaking.  If  he  begins 
to  fail  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words,  or  the  utter- 
ance of  difficult  articulate  sounds,  there  is  no  remedy.  If 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  render  himself  understood, 
he  gradually  loses  courage,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  panto- 
mime to  make  known  his  wants  and  feelings,  there  is  no  one 
to  stay  tliis  sad  retrogradation,  no  one  to  rehearse  with  him 
the  elements  of  sound  and  secure  to  him  the  higlily  artificial 
acquisition  he  has  made. 

What  led  me  to  attach  a  still  greater  importance  to  this 
inquiry,  was,  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  I  found  to  exist 
among  the  German  teachers  themselves.  Some  admit  that 
the  scholars  after  leaving  school  generally  go  backward ; 
others  affirm  that  they  generally  retain  what  they  have 
acquired,  and  even  improve  in  articulation  ;  others  content 
themselves  with  claiming,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  dis- 
missed pupils  are  found  to  speak  viore^  though  not  better ; 
while  others  give  it  as  the  result  of  their  own  experience, 
that  deaf  mutes,  who  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  oral 
expression,  and  are  under  favorable  circumstances  after  their 
dismission  from  school,  continue  to  make  progress,  while 
others,  who  belong  to  ignorant  families,  or  are  obliged  to 
work  a  greater  part  of  the  time  for  a  livelihood,  (wliich  is 
the  case  with  the  mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany, 
as  well  as  M'ith  us,)  grndually  go  backward  in  the  use  of 
spoken  language.  In  conversation  with  one  of  the  most 
distuiguished  German  authors  on  deaf-mute  education,  he 
remarked  that  he  was  soriy  to  be  obliged  to  admit,  that  in 
after  life,  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  generally  degen- 
erated, and  was  of  less  use  to  them  thnn  it  promised  to  be 
on  their  leaving  school    The  few  children,  who  had  intelU- 
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gent  parents  and  friends  willing  to  take  pains  with  them, 
improved  in  speaking,  but  the  larger  number  either  staying 
at  home  among  ignorant  friends,  or  what  was  still  worse, 
wandering  about  the  country  as  Handswerkburschen,  and 
becoming  in  fact  no  better  than  beggars,  went  backward.  I 
inquired,  if  the  opportunity  they  had  to  converse  with  dif- 
ferent persons,  might  not  be  of  use  to  them,  in  learning  still 
farther  to  speak  ?  "  By  no  means,**  he  replied.  **  In  this 
wandering  life,  they  do  not  remain  sufficiently  long  in  a 
place,  to  understand  the  persons  they  meet  with,  or  to  be 
understood  by  them.  The  family  is  the  only  place  where  a 
deaf  mute  can  hope  to  make  progress." 

These  varying  opinions  left  me  no  other  course,  than  to 
make  inquiries  as  I  had  opportunity  for  myself.  As  the  whole 
object,  however,  would  have  been  defeated,  by  pursuing 
these  inquiries  in  cities  where  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
exist,  and  where  in  many  cases  they  receive  instruction  after 
their  dismission,  and  sometimes  are  even  called  in  on  the 
day  when  strangers  are  admitted,  and  where  also  they  attend 
rehgious  services  on  the  Sabbath,  I  have  endeavored,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  state  of  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  residing  in  other  places,  and,  in  my  excursions 
for  this  purpose,  have  visited  both  large  cities  and  obscure 
country  villages,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  result 
In  the  list  of  dismissed  pupils,  with  which  directors  and 
teachers  of  deaf  and  dumb  schools  have  furnished  me,  I 
have,  in  justice  to  them,  invariably  passed  over  those  repre- 
sented by  them  to  be  inferior  in  natural  capacity,  or  to  have 
made  but  httle  progress.  My  object  was  rather  to  select 
those  abom  than  below  the  average.  With  these  remark?, 
I  submit  the  following  statement  of  these  examinations  to 
the  Board. 

No.  1.  A  young  man  25  years  of  age,  under  instruction 

six  years,  left  the institution  in  1833,  bringing  with 
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him  a  written  testimonial  from  the  principal,  tliat  he  was  the 
first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school.  He  was  at  work  in  a 
printing  office,  and  the  intelligent  foreman  remarked,  that 
in  conversation  it  was  necessary  to  speak  very  slowly,  in 
order  to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  also  to  select  the 
most  simple  words  and  phrases.  He  observed  also,  that 
one  would  never  think  of  holding  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  as  with  other  men,  although,  in  a  walk  together,  a 
simple  conversation  might  be  kept  up.  The  other  hands 
agreed  in  this.  Tlie  young  man  was  then  called  up,  and  a 
few  simple  questions  put  to  him.  The  question,  how  long 
he  had  been  out  of  the  institution,  he  did  not  understand, 
and  one  of  the  journeymen  spelled  ttie  sentence,  by  putting 
his  finger  on  the  different  compartments  of  types  before 
him.  The  communication  of  the  foreman  with  him,  although 
he  made  a  sign  for  nearly  every  word,  was  very  slow  and 
difficult  The  owner  of  the  establishment,  who  came  in  at 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  time,  observed,  that  his  articulation 
was  not  as  good  as  when  he  first  came  to  him  as  an  appren- 
tice, three  years  before.  He  ascribed  the  falHng  off"  to  the 
difficulty  of  communicating,  and  the  consequent  unwilUng- 
ness  of  others  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him. 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-maker,  had  been  out  of  the 
institution  nine  years.  His  employer  says,  he  cannot  say 
his  speaking  has  improved.  Reads  but  little.  In  order  to 
make  him  understand,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  words  several 
times,  although  easy  and  common  sentences  he  can  often 
seize  the  first  time.  Conversation  with  him  is  slow  and 
tedious:  caimot  understand  all  that  he  savs;  resort  must 
frequently  be  had  to  writing. 

No.  3.  At  a  silversmi til's ;  17  years  old ;  left  tlie in- 
stitution four  years  ago ;  his  master  thinks  his  articulation 
has  somewhat  improved.  He  attends  every  Sabbath  the 
religious    exercises  at   the institution.     Must  speak 
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simple  sentences,  and  slowly,  with  him.  [The  young  man, 
in  speaking,  made  very  unpleasant  distortions,  and  a  stranger, 
I  am  confident,  would  be  tinable  to  understand  one  word  out 
of  five.] 

No.  4.  A  boy  16  or  17  years  old ;  had  passed  tlirough  the 

usual  course  in  the  school  at ,  which  he  had  left  a  few 

montlis  before.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  street,  conversing 
earnestly  by  signs  with  a  fellow  apprentice.  The  latter  said 
their  whole  conversation  was  carried  on  through  pantomimic 
signs.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  from  the  master  workman 
and  his  wife,  very  httle  use  could  be  made  of  the  boy's  acqui- 
sitions in  speaking. 

Na  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above ;  apprentice  to  a  dyer. 
Her  employer  said  it  was  difficult  to  understand  her.  In 
reply  to  my  inquiry,  what  advantage  articulation  gave  in 
communicating  with  her,  he  simply  replied,  "  very  little 
indeed ;''  said  that  in  the  family,  to  which  these  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  belonged,  the  conversation  was  carried  on  by 
pantomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  39  years  of  age ;  left  the insti- 
tution, where  he  had  spent  ten  years,  twenty-two  years  ago. 
His  employer  and  the  head  clerk  in  the  establishment,  say 
they  cannot  understand  him,  or  make  him  understand  by 
talking  to  him.  They  never  converse  with  him  in  this  way, 
but  always  by  writing.  The  former  said  that  the  young  man 
had  been  with  him  four  years — could  not  say  whether  he 
spoke  better  or  not,  but  thought  his  speaking  was  more  un- 
pleasant than  formerly.  The  gentleman  who  accompanied 
me,  an  intelligent  German,  could  not  understand  the  young 
man,  or  make  himself  understood.  A  fellow  workman  in  the 
same  shop  succeeded  best,  by  means  of  signs,  words,  &c., 
but  was  obliged  occasionally  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  7.  A  young  man^  22  years  old,  six  and  a  half  years  in 
the  school  at ^  firom  which  he  had  been  dismissed  four 
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years.  The  German  gentleman  who  accompanied  me,  wad 
able  to  make  out  only  here  and  there  a  word.  His  employer, 
who  faithfully  takes  much  pains  to  speak  with  him,  was  soon 
obliged  to  resort  to  writing. 

No.  8.  A  young  man,  22  years  of  age,  seven  years  under 
instruction,  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  institution  at 

.    His  employer  said,  the  young  man  could  neither 

understand  what  was  said  from  the  motions  of  the  hps,  nor 
make  his  own  articulation  understood. 

No.  9.  A  young  man,  20  years  of  age,  six  years  under  in- 
struction, and  four  years  since  dismissed  from  the  school  at 

.    Uncommonly  intelligent ;  lost  his  Jiearing  at  six  years  of 

age.  His  employer  said  tliat  he  could  understand  him,  and  make 
him  understand,  as  well  as  if  he  were  a  hearing  man.  This, 
however,  from  the  specimens  I  saw,  was  exaggerated.  From 
the  motions  of  my  lips,  he  was  able  to  make  out  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  what 
was  said  by  him  wj|s  inteUigible  to  myself. 

Had  circumstantes  permitted,  these  inquiries,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  which  often  attend  them,  would  have 
been  continued  much  farther.  The  general  direction,  how- 
ever, in  which  those  already  made  evidently  point,  is  not  to 
be  mistaken.  The  deaf  mute,  as  he  leaves  his  instructor 
and  goes  out  into  the  world,  finds  a  different  manner  of 
speaking  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  In 
the  business  of  life,  people  have  too  much  to  say  and  to  do,  to 
spend  the  time  necessary  to  make  him  able  to  read  on  their 
lips.  The  eflbrt  necessary  to  speak  slowly  and  distinctly 
becomes  tedious  and  irksome,  and  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
has  passed  away,  and  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  poor  deaf 
mute  is  left  to  himself,  happy  if  he  find  one  or  two  who  are 
willing  to  converse  with  him.  Gradually  he  speaks  less,  and 
attempts  less  frequently  to  understand  what  others  say,  be- 
comes more  and  more  discouraged,  and  after  a  few  years. 
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from  want  of  sufficient  practice  and  correction,  his  artificial 
speaking  becomes  only  the  relic  of  his  former  acquisition. 
At  one  of  the  German  institutions  I  was  told,  that  the  friends 
of  a  deaf  mute,  educated  at  one  of  the  best  articulating 
schools  in  the  country,  had  applied  for  some  book  adapted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  stated,  that 
his  knowledge  of  language  consisted  mostly  in  the  words  and 
phrases  he  had  learned  to  articulate,  and  that  he  was  for- 
getting these  so  rapidly,  as  to  give  them  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  of  soon  losing  the  power  of  communicating 
with  him,  either  by  spoken  or  written  language.  In  one  of 
the  German  cities,  where  a  large  number  of  educated  deaf 
mutes  reside,  several  of  them  are  accustomed  to  meet  together 
once  a  week,  for  the  purpose  of  card  playing.  Although 
some  were  under  instruction  an  unusually  long  period,  and 
others  are  married  to  wives  who  hear,  so  that  a  better  edu- 
cated circle  of  deaf  mutes  is  probably  not  to  be  found  in 
Germany,  they  always  talk  in  their  own  natural  language  of 
signs. 

Said  one  of  the  most  eminent  clerg}^men  in  Germany,  well 
known  in  America,  whose  name,  did  I  feel  at  liberty  to 
mention  it,  would  give  deserved  weight  to  the  observation, 
**  What  is  truly  valuable  in  the  instruction  of  our  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  the  ability  to  read  and  write  they  acquire.  Their 
ability  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling  and  of  very 
little  value."  Dicsterweg,  who  is  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  writer  on  the  education  of  vouth  in  Germanv,  has 
thus  expressed  his  convictions  :  "  Without  the  most  incon- 
trovertible certainty  of  the  most  extraordinary  benefits,  to 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way,  the  exercisinj»:  (of  the  deaf  and 
dumb)  in  articulation  would  be  a  terrible  infliction.  Let  the 
case  be  considered  according  to  the  old  proverb,  the  attempt 
to  expel  nature  {riahiram  furc&  expellas^  etc.)  is  not  wont  to 
succeed.    Now  the  question  may  be  asked,  whether  the 
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attempts  to  force  in,  that  to  which  nature  has  denied  the 
[proper]  organ,  cus  a  general  rule^  and  to  continue  for  life,  are 
more  successful.  I  cannot  conceal  it :  I  have  my  doubts. 
Only  long  experience  and  continued  experiments  can  decide. 
It  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  the  first  time,  that  instructors 
have  wished  to  do  more  than  they  should  have  wished."* 

Puybonnieux,  a  recent  French  writer,  relates  that  a  few 
years  since,  a  German  professor,  who  had  visited*\iearly  aH 
the  schools  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  doubts,  arrived  at  Paris.  He  had  been  an  advocate  of 
articulation,  had  met  its  most  enthusiastic  partizans,  and  yet, 
he  said,  ^^  I  have  seen  and  learned  to  no  purpose,  if  this  is 
not  evidence  that  articulation  should  not  be  taughf  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  writer,  the  director  of  the  school  at 
Pesth,  in  answer  to  certain  questions  of  the  council  of  ad« 
ministration  of  the  institution  at  Paris,  replied  that  the 
teaching  of  articulation  is  excessively  difficult,  and  that  read- 
ing on  the  lips  is,  so  to  speak,  an  affair  of  good  luck ;  that 
this  kind  of  instruction,  in  short,  is  laborious  and  painful  to 
the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  still  of  use,  and  that  the  degree  of 
success  depends  always  on  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  given.  He  added,  that  their  institution  marches  under  the 
banner  of  Heinicke,  and  that  no  lesson  is  given  without  being 
read  viva  voce  by  the  pupil  and  the  teacher ;  but  nevertheless 
concluded  by  saying,  that  the  illusive  ideas  entertained  by 
some,  in  respect  to  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  articulate, 
he  had  lost,  and  that  if  they  still  followed  this  method  at 
Pesth,  it  was  because  they  thought  it  was  ever  honorable 
to  have  tried,  that  which  it  would  be  well  to  realize  P 

'   We/^weiserJUr  d-eutsche  Lchrcr.     (Appended  as  a  note  to  Mr.  HiU's 
view,  cited  above,  in  respect  to  the  benefits  of  articulation.) 
'La  Parole  enseignee  aux  Sourds-muets,  &c.  p.  59,  60. 
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Tn,   ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  THE  GERMAN  SYS- 
TEM OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  German  method  of  instruc- 
tion, although  by  no  means  securing  that  at  which  it  aims, 
or  attaining  the  results  claimed  for  it  by  some  of  its  advo- 
cates, is  attended  with  certain  advantages.  It  aids  a  small 
number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  once  were  able  to  speak 
like  others,  to  retain  the  spoken  language  they  still  possess, 
and  to  recover,  at  least  in  a  measure,  that  which  they  have 
lost  It  affords  assistance  to  the  smaller  number  usually 
found  within  the  walls  of  such  institutions,  who  still  retain  a 
considerable  degree  of  hearing.  It  may  also  be  admitted, 
that  from  the  constant  use  of  colloquial  expressions,  the 
language  employed  by  the  pupils  is  somewhat  more  idiomatic 
On  the  whole,  however.  Us  peculiar  advantages  are /or  the/ewm 

On  the  other  hand,  it  labors  under  the  following  serious 
disadvantages : 

1.  On  account  of  being  obliged  to  have  regard  to  the 
flexibility  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  pupils  must  be  received 
at  too  early  an  age  to  obtain  the  full  benefits  of  instruction. 
They  do  not  possess  sufficient  mental  maturity,  at  least  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  course,  and  consequently  either  lose 
much  that  is  taught,  or  compel  the  teacher  to  advance  very 
slowly,  and  confine  himself,  for  a  long  time,  to  elementary 
ideas. 

2.  In  consequence  of  the  tender  age  at  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, on  this  system,  to  commence  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  no  trades  can  he  taught.  The  pupils  of  course 
are  obliged  to  be  dismissed  from  school  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  unprovided  with  the  means  of  obtaining  a  support, 
and  with  an  uncertainty  of  finding  any  one  willing  to  receive 
them  as  apprentices.  The  consequences  of  this  are  often 
disastrous,  and  the  danger  is  great,  that  instead  of  becoming 
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American  writer,  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dun^  in 
Prussia  or  Saxony  are  superior  to  our  own,  or  recommeiid 
the  introduction  of  the  German  mode  of  instruction*  TTie 
German  method  has  advmUages/or  the  few :  the  American  m»* 
ihodfor  the  mass.  In  attempting  to  teach  all,  or  nearly  ell, 
to  employ  oral  language,  the  German  schools  succeed  in 
attaining  solid  results  with  only  a  select  number,  while  a 
large  portion  of  tlie  scholars  are  seriously  impeded  in  their 
progress  by  the  process. 

With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  great  body  of  the  pupils 
succeed  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  written  language^  become 
able  to  read  books,  and  to  hold  intercourse,  through  writing, 
with  friends  and  acquaintance.  That  this,  as  a  practical 
acquisition,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  slow,  imperfect  and 
unpleasant  articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany^ 
does  not,  in  my  own  mind,  admit  of  doubt 

When  to  this,  is  added  tlie  peculiar  difficulty  which  attends 
the  teaching  of  articulation  in  the  English  language,  and  the 
demonstrable  fact  that,  with  us,  less  favorable  results  could 
be  expected  than  even  in  Germany,  this  conclusion  receives 
double  force.  In  languages  like  the  Italian  and  German,  in 
which  each  letter,  with  only  a  single  exception,  is  always 
pronounced,  and  always  retains  its  own  proper  sound,  an 
easy  connection  exists  between  the  written  and  spoken 
words,  which  enables  them  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  render  mutual  aid  to  each  other.  It  can  not  be 
doubted,  that  this  is  one  important  reason,  why  the  general 
teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  is  now 
rejected  by  nearly  every  institution  in  the  world  out  of 
Germany,*  still  retains,  in  that  country,  its  former  promi- 

'  In  the  schools  out  of  Germany,  in  which  articulation  is  taught,  so 
far  as  I  can  leam,  it  is  either  taught  to  most  of  the  pupils,  only  as  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction,  while  writing  is  made  the  baais,  and 
■atural  or  methodical  signs  are  employed  as  the  instrument,  or,  only  % 
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nence.  In  languages,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  connec* 
tion  between  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  is  irregular 
and  varying,  less  assistance  of  this  kind  can  be  derived.  It 
JA  well  known  that  such,  to  a  considerable  degree,  is  the 
character  of  the  French  language,  which,  of  course,  renders 
both  the  teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
the  connection  between  the  spoken  and  written  word,  more 
difficult  than  in  German.  A  teacher  from  Strasburg,  where 
both  languages  are  spoken,  who  had  taught  articulation  both 
in  French  and  German,  informed  me  that  he  found  a  vety 
perceptible  difference  from  this  source  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  why,  although  instruction  in  articu- 
lation in  France  has  often  been  attempted,  it  has  never,  in 
that  country,  been  able  to  gain  a  firm  footing. 

Greatest  of  all,  however,  is  the  difficulty  with  our  own 
language,  the  pronunciation  of  which  is  the  notorious  source 
of  vexation  to  all  foreigners,  and  of  which,  very  few,  who 
have  not  heard  it  from  the  cradle,  ever  become  thoroughly 
masters.  So  little,  in  innumerable  instances,  do  the  written 
letters  and  words  represent  their  actual  sound  in  combination, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  orthography  of  words  renders  no 
assistance,  even  if  it  does  not  in  many  cases  occasion,  to  a 
foreigner,  positive  embarrassment.  A  glance  at  any  page 
of  Walker's,  or  any  other  English  pronouncing  dictionary, 
is  the  best  commentary  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
peculiarity  of  the  English  language.    But  if  the  attempt  to 

few  of  the  most  promising  pupils,  who  have  lost  their  hearing,  &c.,  are 
thus  iiutructed.  To  the  first  class  belong  perhaps  the  schools  in  London 
mnd  Groningen  and  Bruges ;  to  the  latter  a  few  schools  in  France  alread j 
enumerated,  and  the  schools  in  Austria,  with  one  or  two  others  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  larger  number  of  schools,  articulation  does  not  appear 
to  be  taught  at  all.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  however,  that  there  is  an 
apparent  tendency  observable,  towards  making  the  experiment  with 
those  who  have  onca  heard  and  spoken. 
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learn  our  irregular  and  lawless  pronunciation  is  formidable 
to  a  foi'eigner,  who  has  the  sense  of  hearing  to  guide  and 
aid  him,  what  must  it  be  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  In  Ger- 
many, when  a  deaf  mute  does  not  articulate  a  word  correctlj', 
the  teacher  writes  it  on  a  slate,  that  he  may  see  its  various 
parts.  But  in  English,  many  of  the  letters  have  so  manj 
diiferent  sounds,  and  many,  too,  are  so  often  silent,  as  to 
make  the  written  word  rather  a  source  of  perplexity  than 
otherwise.  Rules  bring  no  assistance ;  for  the  pronunciation 
of  the  English  language  was  never  yet  learned  by  rule.  To 
a  great  degree  the  pronunciation  of  each  word  must  be 
acquired  separately.  This,  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  involves 
the  necessity  o{  learning  two  sets  of  written  words j  in  order  to 
succeed  in  articulation ;  because,  without  writing,  it  is  im- 
possible, as  all  teachers  admit,  to  teach  articulation.  To 
give  a  specimen  of  what  I  mean,  in  one  of  the  English 
schools,  the  following  was  given  to  me  as  tlie  manner  of  in- 
struction in  articulation.  A  double  coluum  of  words,  consistF 
ing  of  their  true  orthography  and  the  letters  which  best 
represent  their  pronunciation,  was  written  on  the  blackboard, 
tims, 

coat  —  kot. 

house  —  aws. 

shoemaker  —  sh-ma-ka,  &c. 
and  the  pupil  was  exercised  in  looking  first  at  tlie  true 
orthography,  then  at  its  pronunciation,  and  then  in  articu- 
lating it.  In  order  to  learn  a  language  after  this  fashion, 
tlierefore,  four  distinct  acquisitions  would  be  necessary ; 
^rstj  the  recollection  of  the  word  correctly  written ;  secondly^ 
the  recollection  of  the  word  written  according  to  its  pro- 
nunciation; thirdly,  the  recollection  of  the  position  and 
motions  of  the  vocal  organs  necessary  to  produce  the 
proper  sound,  and  tlie  requisite  facility  in  executing  them  ; 
mvi^  fourthly y  the  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  the  word ; 
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and  all  this,  without  saying  anything  in  respect  to  under- 
standing it  on  the  Ups  of  others.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the 
difficuhies  in  the  way  of  teaching  articulation,  in  English, 
to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  the  German  teachers  themselves, 
although  but  imperfectly  aware  of  them,  unhesitatingly 
express  the  conviction,  that  with  us  it  would  not  succeed, 
and  ought  not  to  be  attempted  The  one  or  two,  who  have 
expressed  a  different  opinion,  had  too  Uttle  knowledge  of 
English,  to  enable  them  to  rest  it  upon  any  but  the  most 
general  grounds.  That  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  difficulties, 
even  a  deaf  mute  from  birth,  by  unwearied  pains,  and  the 
expenditure  of  much  time,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
taught  to  articulate  in  English,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  where 
parents  have  the  necessary  leisure,  I  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  as  dissuading  them  from  the  attempt,  but,  as  a 
regular  part  of  a  system  of  public  education,  its  introduction 
into  our  institutions,  I  am  persuaded,  would  he  a  serious  misfor-' 
tune  to  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction. 

That  there  are  a  few,  usually  reckoned  among  deaf  mutes, 
consisting  of  those  to  whom  hearing,  or  the  power  of  speak- 
ing, partially  remains,  to  whom  instruction  in  articulation  is 
desirable,  is  self-evident.  These  cases  arc  of  a  peculiiur 
character,  and  are  to  be  decided  on  by  themselves. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  inquiries  and  visits,  the  excellence  of  our  own  system 
has  impressed  itself  more  and  more  forcibly  upon  me. 
Without  affirming  that  it  is  incapable  of  improvement,  which 
no  one  holds,  or  that  American  instructors  cannot  derive  im- 
portant hints  from  the  laborers  in  the^  same  department 
abroad,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  in  the  practical  results  it 
realizes,  it  has  no  superior.  Said  a  gentleman,  whom  I  mi't 
in  one  of  the  German  cities,  and  who  had  visited  a  large 
number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States,  ^^  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
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and  dumb  in  the  United  States  have  no  superiors  in  the 
world.'*  We  ought,  indeed,  to  make  progress ;  but  progress, 
with  us,  in  this  department,  hes  not  in  revolutionizing  our 
own  system,  nor  in  throwing  away  the  results  of  the  many 
years'  study  and  experience,  by  which  it  has  been  brought 
to  its  present  eminence,  but  in  the  natural  development  of 
which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  adoption  of  those  modificar 
tions  which  experience  always  continues  to  suggest 

It  now  only  remains  to  express  to  the  Board  my  sense  of 
their  kindness,  both  as  a  body  and  individually,  and  the 
gratifying  mark  of  their  confidence,  received  since  mj 
departure  from  the  United  States.  I  can  only  regret  that  I 
can  make  no  better  return  for  it 

GEORGE  E.  DAY. 
Berlinj  Dec.  25,  1844. 
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CQHTEim  OF  HR.  DAY*8  REPORT. 

I.  HiiTOBT  or  DKAr  MUTE  iiisTBUCTioir  III  Gxrhaitt:— 

Hoinicke,  and  the  probable  cantes  of  hit  preference  for  nticalatiaOr  IflQ  }— 
Amman's  mystical  view  of  language.  109 : — probable  influence  upon  HeiB- 
icke,  110 ; — his  view  of  written  language ;  De  TEp^e  in  France  and  the  maiii 
features  of  his  system,  111: — unfortunate  controversy  between  Heinickeand 
Do  TEp^^,  112  ; — Heinicke's  positions  and  de  I'Epee's  answer,  IIS-IIS  ^-* 
important  changes  in  the  state  of  the  question  since  that  time,  113  ;-• diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  from  German  works  a  correct  view  of  the  qaesdon  ia  its 
prenent  form;  connection  of  the  schools  in  Germany  with  that  of  Heinickc^ 
114;— lute  variations  from  Heiiiicke*s  views,  115; — present  dlflferencesy  tlw 
Saxon,  Wurtemberg  and  New  Prussian  schools,  116. 

IL   G|IIM4N  THXORXIS  OF  IStSTRUOTlUJT  :— 

1.  Aim,  117. 

2.  Meant ;  practical  difficulty  118  ;*-«hall  language  be  commimicated  to  the  deaf 

and  dumb  uuder  its  spoken  form  f  possibility  and  conditkius^  119. 

3.  InHrumentt  of  Instruction ;    different  views,  120;— (1}    natural  signs,  d»> 

gree  to  which  they  may  be  used,  120;— (2)  models  and  pictures,  how  umik 
to  be  employed,  123 ;— (3)  articulatiaii  and  reading  on  the  lipa,  how  rvAf  tm 
be  introduced,  123;— <4)  writing,  whether  new  words  should  be  first  tnght 
tmder  their  written  or  spoken  fiarm,  123  ;— methodkal  sigos  and  the  mmoal 
alphabet  rejected,  124. 

III.  Methods  and  processks  op  iii8Trvctio5  :— 

1.  Articulation;  why  deaf  mutes  do  not  learn  to  speak  like  other  chfldraa; 

how  it  is  propcMied  to  supply  the  place  of  hearing,  125 ;— qualificationa 
site  in  an  instructor ;  geuerul  description  of  the  method  of  teaching,  126 
apparatus :  note,  are  deaf  mutes  unwilling  to  learn  to  speak  T  127  ;- 
they  are  taught  to  make  voluntary  sounds,  128 ;  position  of  the  teacher 
scholar;  order  of  the  sounds  of  the  alphabet,  129 ; — mistakes  of  the  pvpib» 
and  the  peculiar  difficulties  they  meet  with,  130. 

2.  Reading  on  tKe  lip* :  difficulties,  132  ; — method  of  instruction,  133. 

3.  Language,  134 : — 

(1)  Saxon  method;  fundamental  principle  and  order  of  instmetion,  135. 

(2^  Wurtemberg  method ;  recent  modification ;  agreement  and  disagreemeoft 
with  the  Saxon  method,  139 ;— preparatory  course ;  pantomimic  exer- 
cises, 140; — second  year;  apparatus,  141;— exereiset,  142 -« — latter 
part  of  the  coursei  143. 

(3)  New  Prussian  method:  fundamental  principle ;  elementaiy  exi 
144;— prsctical  difficulties,  145;— coarse  of  instruction,  146 
takes,  how  corrected;  various  exercises,  150;— order  in  which  th» 
parts  of  speech  are  fiirther  introduced ;  fourth  year,  instractiwn  im 
grammar,  and  conclusion,  151. 


COTTEXTB  OF  MR.  DAY^B  RBPOST. 

4  Religious  ituiruetion;  itriking  difTeranoe  between  Germsn  and  Americnn 
■cbools,  152  ;— Snxon  school  |  Wurteraburg  icbool,  153 ; — ^New  Pnunan 
ichooly  154 ;— eiToueaas  theoiy  \  aectiirian  iiaitiuctiou,  155. 

ft.  Oiker  pariiemlarM  in  rttpeet  to  intimeiion  .*  teachera,  155 ;— ege  of  admis* 
■ion;  trades;  average  period  of  uutniction,  156;  dailj  acliuol  exerciaet, 
157 ;— rcIigiooB  servicea,  159. 


IV.  BstULTS  or  THi  GxRXAir  it^itsm  or  xxstbuctior  :— 

Causes  of  liability  to  mistake;  the  bestpupiU*  exercises,  160;— common  expres- 
sions, 161 ;— Anguine  temperament  of  some  teachers,  163; — ^imagiualiuu ; 
method  of  avoiding,  164. 

1.  Retults  in  r€»ptct  to  articulation  :— 

(1)  How  mnch  can  the  speaking  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  be  understood  ?  bj 

teachers,  166 ;— visitors ;  in  aocietj,  167  {—-experiment,  169. 

(2)  What  is  the  degree  of  fluency  attained  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  reading 

and  speaking?  169. 

(3)  How  correedy  do  they  speak  f  170. 

(4)  Other  particulars,  171 ;— 4one  and  pitch ;— exceptions ;  Habermaas,  172  ;-^ 

interesting  experiment  in  the  cultivation  of  bearing,  174 ;— what  classes 
succeed  best  in  learning  to  articulate,  176 ;— what  classes  fail,  177  ;— 
proportiou  of  success  to  failure,  178. 

2.  Retulti  of  instruction  in  reading  on  the  lips  :— 

(1)  Preliminary  remarks;  use  of  pantomimic  signs,  179 ;— experiments,  180. 

(2)  Proportion  of  success  to  failure,  182. 

(3;  Conditions  on  which  succom,  in  thid  modified  sense,  depends,  182. 

(4)  Under  what  circumstances  and  to  what  extent  is  this  powerof  reading  oo 
the  lips  available  7  Habermaas,  183;— asserted  ocntenestt  of  touch,  184  ( 
—asserted  fondness  for  poetiy,  186 ;— eniimeratiun  of  actual  conditions 
of  reading  on  the  lips,  187  ; — immense  dilFereuce  between  the  beat 
readers  on  te  lips  and  those  who  hear,  188. 

3.  Results  in  respect  to  general  knoteletlgr  and  aequaintanee  with  language  : 

arithmetic  ;    geoprraphy ;   extent  of  information,  189 ; — striking  differencei 
between  the  German  schools  and  our  own,  190 

y.    RxASONSASSIGiflDBTTHxGiCRXAVTiACHKRS  lH  rAVOROr  ARTICULlTIOll,  191. 

VI.  Farthir  iirquiRT  into  these  reasons  : — 

1.  Do  the  deaf  mutes  in  the  Gemum  institutions,  at  the  close  of  their  educa- 

tion, employ  spoken  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought  /   192. 

2.  Dies  instruction  in  spoken  language  impart  an  externally  humanizing  influence 

to  the  deaf  and  dumb  f  195. 


eogrxEsm  of  ms.  dat^s  kbtokt. 


<iiimbf  l»^. 

4.  lb  afuTT  life,  what  if  the  actaal  Ttloa  to  tha  deaf  and  duab  af 

aniuiUb/fU  awl  readuif  uu  this  lip»  ?  199. 

Vn.    AnVAVTA'>l<  AMD  DlfAOVAMTAOIS  OF  THE  GiBHAX  ITfTIH  OV  USimCCnOS:^ 

AH^mntm^n  c«infiii«d  lo  the  few,  307. 

Di«»lvaiilai$«i :  pupiU  received  at  too  earij  an  age  to  oblaiii  die  fiill  beacito  af 
jiMinii.'tioa  ;  uk«  early  U»  leam  trades,  207 , — inrrpiie  ef  ezpenae;  loai  af 
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The  purpose,  for  which  we  are  here  assembled,  is  two 
fold,  or  at  least,  may  be  regarded  in  two  points  of  view.  In 
accordance  with  a  usage  handed  down  from  the  dedication 
of  the  first  temple  built  to  the  true  God,  we  have  met  to  con- 
secrate this  room  to  its  appropriate  purpose,  the  worship  of 
the  Creator. 

Institutions  of  enlightened  benevolence  are  the  peculiar 
growth  of  a  Christian  soil.  While  the  charity  of  the  Hindoo, 
or  of  the  Mussulman,  is  satisfied  with  relieving  bodily  want 
and  sufiering,  it  is  only  where  the  light  of  the  Bible  shines, 
that  the  innate  worth  and  high  destiny  of  the  individual 
man  are  acknowledged — ^that  we  find  means  provided  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  imfortunate  por- 
tions of  our  race.  More  particularly  is  this  true  of  institutions 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
Christian  lands  alone,  are  such  institutions  to  be  foimd.  Un- 
known in  the  palmy  days  of  ancient  learning,,  they  are 
equally  unknown  among  the  most  enlightened  modern  na- 
tions of  any  other  faith.  How  appropriate,  then,  that  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  contain  a  Chapel  set 
apart  to  that  worship  which  the  Bible  ei\joins. 

Instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  have  been  the  honored 
instruments  of  fulfilling  a  prophecy,  that,  in  the  days  of  the 
gospel,  "the  deaf  should  hear  the  words  of  the  book."  With- 
in these  walls,  they  do  hear  the  word,  with  the  ears  of  the 
understanding  and  the  heart. 

You  see  before  you,  a  deaf-mute  congregation,  numbering, 
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at  this  time,  two  hundred  souls ;  a  number,  wUcIi,  judging 
from  the  past,  will  probably  be  greater  in  time  to  cmodm 
These  two  hundred  youth,  and  many  hundred  besides  in  this 
land,  are,  by  an  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providenee,  cut  off 
from  the  most  important  of  the  religious  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  neighbors  and  kindred.  The  most  effieient  ot  ihrn 
ordinary  m^ns  for  awakening,  reproof,  eihortation,  ikl^ 
struction  and  consolation^ — the  word  of  trnth,  warm  ftaMf 
the  living  lips,  is  lost  to  them. 

But  the  God  of  Mercies,  while  he  has  closed  the  ean'df 
the  deaf  mute,  has  given  him  a  language  addressed  to  tki? 
eye ;  a  language, which,  in  the  hands  of  those  praotised^in 
its  use,  is  superior  to  speech  in  graphic  fidelity  ot  nanraltOlV 
and  in  power  over  the  passions.  Through  this,  the  insCfiflMl^ 
ive  language  of  man,  we  seek  to  restore  our  iiiifiiituniiP 
brethren,  not  only  to  the  social  and  intellectual,  but  aliMi 
all,  religious  privileges  from  which  they  seemed  dmt  oMT 
forever.  For  this  sacred  purpose  this  beautiftd  and  common 
dious  room  has  been  constructed.  Its  arrangements  and 
proportions  we  have  endeavored  to  make  not  unwortlqr  ^ 
its  object ;  and  though  the  voice  of  prayer  or  of  exhortatiaii,' 
of  praise  or  of  thanksgiving,  will  not  here  be  heard,  yel  w« 
trust  that  He  who  searches  the  heart,  and  who  has^  in  tiafls 
past,  vouchsafed  to  our  silent  worship,  the  evident  influeiMei 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  will  not  withhold  his  continued  blesBing.  - 

To  the  Triune  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  dedicate  this  Chapel.  Within  these  walls,  with 
the  returning  light  of  every  holy  Sabbath,  under  the  goidanoo 
of  thy  truth,  faithfully  explained  and  illustrated,  let  tiii 
sincere  homage  of  the  heart  be  paid. 

With  the  incomings  of  the  morning  and  the  evening,  under 
a  deep  consciousness  of  human  frailty,  ignoranoe  and  sin,  bt 
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humble  and  united  prayers  ascend  to  Thee»  who  dost  sustain, 
enlighten  and  sanctify. 

To  Thee  we  consecrate  this  Platform.  Let  it  never  be 
desecrated  by  **  teaching  for  doctrines  the  c<»nmandments  of 
men  f  but  may  "  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word"  be  imparted 
to  these  lambs  of  thy  flock,  gathered  into  this  fold,  ^  that 
thej  may  grow  thereby,'*  and  be  nourished  up  into  the  stature 
of  perfect  ones  in  Christ  Jesus. 

^  Arise,  O  Liord  God,  into  thy  resting  place,  thou  and  the 
Ark  of  thy  strength,"  let  thy  servants  **be  clothed  with  sal- 
vation," that  thy  people  may  offer  to  Thee  the  incense  of 
grateful  praise. 

.1  hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  a  departure  from  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion,  if  I  allude  to  a  beautiful  and  time-honored 
custom  derived  from  our  father-land,  known  by  a  homely, 
but  expressive  Saxonism.  The  Housewarming  is  a  family 
festival,  held  not  only,  as  the  name  imports,  when  the  first 
fire  is  kindled  on  the  hearth  of  a  new  dwelling,  but  also, 
when  an  old  mansion  has  been  enlarged  and  rendered  more 
convenient  and  comfortable.  Such  an  event,  crowning  per- 
haps years  of  labor  and  anxiety,  is  an  evidence  of  prosperity. 
It  demands  something  more  than  the  every  day  manifesta- 
tions of  gratitude  for  the  favor  of  Providence.  It  forms  a 
suitable  occasion  to  draw  closer  the  ties  between  friends  and 
fellow  laborers  in  a  common  cause ;  to  revive  the  memory 
of  interesting  events ;  to  draw  salutary  counsels  from  the 
past,  and  to  leave  the  true  picture  of  the  present  on  record, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  successors. 

The  completion  of  the  large  additions,  recently  made  to 
the  buildings  of  the  Institution,  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
its  history.  The  continued  prosperity  of  which  it  is  the  evi- 
dence, and  the  capability  of  yet  higher  usefulness  which  it 
secures,  while  they  refiect  honor  on  the  city  and  State,  of 
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which  the  citizens  and  the  public  servants  have  never  re- 
fused a  favorable  hearing  to  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate^' 
call  for  renewed  expressions  of  devout  gratitude  to  Him,  by 
whose  continued  favor  and  blessing,  the  Institution  has 
grown  from  the  small  and  feeble  beginnings  which  some  of 
you  remember,  to  its  present  eminence  of  reputation  and  of 
usefulness ;  and  it  will  deepen  our  feelings  of  thankfulness 
to  retrace,  as  far  as  time  will  permit,  the  causes  which  led 
to  its  establishment ;  the  more  important  steps  in  its  progress, 
and  its  present  condition. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  possibility  of  instructing  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  is  comparatively  a  modem  discovery.  In 
ancient  times,  philosophers  pronounced  them  incapable  of 
mental  or  moral  improvement ;  the  civil  law  placed  them  on 
a  footing  with  idiots,  and  the  multitude  regarded  them  as 
monuments  of  the  divine  displeasure,  having  the  form  without 
the  faculties  of  man.  Painful  it  is  to  reflect,  how  many  of 
our  fellow-beings,  gifted  with  no  weak  or  inferior  faculties, 
and  with  an  organization  defective  only  in  the  auditory  ap- 
paratus, were,  by  a  blind  and  unhappy  prejudice,  thrust  out 
from  political  and  social  privileges,  and  even  from  the  ties  of 
family  afiection,  and  cut  ofi*  from  the  consolations  of  religion 
freely  ofiered  to  the  most  wretched  of  the  family  of  man,  and 
inaccessible  to  them  alone. 

The  first  successful  attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  date  back  a  little  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth,  we  meet,  here 
and  there,  a  man  of  benevolence  and  scientific  research, 
who,  urged  in  some  cases,  by  personal  afiection,  in  others, 
by  the  love  of  philosophical  experiment,  has  left  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  a  few  deaf  mutes. 
In  many  cases,  these  early  instructors  commenced  their  task, 
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without  being  aware  that  others  had  preceded  them.  Thus 
for  two  centuries  the  art  made  little  progress.  Each  teacher 
was  obliged  to  invent  his  own  processes,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
experience,  for  the  most  part,  perished  with  him,  or  when 
lefk  on  record,  seldom  fell  into  the  hands  of  other  early  labor- 
ers in  the  same  field.  There  were  some  instructors,  also, 
who  pursued  the  art  as  a  source  of  gain.  They  endeavored 
to  monopolize  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  children 
of  wealthy  families,  and  refused  to  disclose  their  processes 
except  for  a  compensation,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy.  It 
will  easily  be  seen,  that  in  this  state  of  things,  education  was 
within  the  reach  only  of  a  favored  few,  and  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  w^ere  left  to  their  ancient  doom 
of  wretchedness  and  degradation. 

A  little  past  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there 
arose  three  instructors,  in  difiTerent  countries,  whose  zeal  emd 
success  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  art  Thomas 
Braidwood,  in  Britain,  and  Samuel  Heinicke,  in  Germany, 
founded  schools  which  were  the  parents  of  many  others. 
Each  of  these  distinguished  men  devoted  himself,  chiefly,  to 
the  teaching  of  articulation,  and  the  system  of  each  still  pre- 
vails, more  or  less  extensively,  in  his  own  country.  In  the 
British  Isles,  however,  the  teaching  of  articulation,  once 
nearly  universal,  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse,  and  even 
contempt,  while  the  followers  of  Heinicke  cling  to  it  with  a 
pertinacity  not  warranted  by  their  success,  though  the  Ger- 
man language  is  far  more  favorable  for  this  branch  of  in- 
struction than  the  English  or  the  French. 

But  it  was  to  the  labors  of  the  third  instructor,  more 
especially,  that  the  deaf  mutes,  of  this  age,  are  indebted  for 
the  precious  privileges  they  now  enjoy.  In  the  year,  1760, 
there  lived,  in  Paris,  an  ecclesiastic,  named  Charles  Michael 
De  FEpee,  a  man  of  piety,  genius  and  learning,  and  of 
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singularly  warm  and  active  benevolence.    Chance  one  day 
directed  his  steps  to  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had  two 
daughters  deaf  and  dumb.     The  sympathies  of  the  good 
Abbe  were  awakened  by  this  accidental  meeting.    Having 
heard,  perhaps,  of  successful  attempts  to  instruct  deaf  mutes, 
but  either  ignorant  of  the  modes  of  proceeding,  or  not  satis- 
fied with  the  principles  on  which  they  were  based,  he  fell 
back  on  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  and  originated  a 
system,  now  acknowledged,  by  the  best  and  most  philo- 
sophical instructors,  to  embrace  the  true  principles  of  the 
art.    In  the  practical  application  of  his  system,  it  is  true* 
as  in  the  first  application  of  most  great  discoveries,  there 
were  defects  which  diminished  his  success ;  but  these  defects 
have  been  discovered  and  remedied  by  his  followers ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  testimony  of  the  most  careful  obser- 
vers and  competent  witnesses,  the  system  of  De  I'Epee,  as 
it  is  now  practiced  in  the  schools  of  France  and  America, 
produces,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  pupils,  more  solid  emd 
valuable  results,  than  are  attained  under  any  other.    The 
distinguishing    feature  of  this    method,    consisted    in    the 
development  and  improvement  of  the  language  of  gestures, 
the  native  language  of  the  deaf-mute  pupil,  as  being  much 
the  readiest  and  surest  means  of  imparting  knowledge  and 
of  explaining  the  value  of  words. 

Far  from  endeavoring,  like  many  of  his  predecessors  and 
cotemporaries,  to  keep  his  processes  to  himself,  or  to  make 
his  art  a  source  of  gain,  De  TEpee  imparted  his  sj^stem  freely 
to  all  inquirers,  and  defrayed,  out  of  his  o^Ti  private  fortune, 
the  expenses  of  his  own  school.  lie  even  restricted  him- 
self in  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  he  might  provide  means 
for  the  instruction  of  a  greater  number  of  deaf  mutes.  His 
zeal,  his  writings  and  his  example  of  self-sacrificing  labor 
and  disinterested  benevolence,  awakened  a  deep  and  abi- 
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ding  interest,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  several  other 
eonntries  of  Europe.  Declining  rich  presents,  offered  to 
testify  the  esteem  of  princes  and  emperors,  De  TEpee 
begged  and  obtained  the  establishment  of  schools  for  deaf 
mutes.  Instructors  came  from  Austria,  from  Italy,  from 
Switzerland  and  from  Holland,  to  acquire  his  method  and 
transfer  it  to  their  several  countries. 

After  the  death  of  De  I'Epee,  the  Grovemment  of  Prance 
assumed  the  patronage  of  his  school,  and  his  friend  and 
disciple,  Sicard,  was  placed  at  its  head.  This  great  man, 
devoted  to  his  task,  for  thirty  years,  all  the  powers  of  a 
master  mind,  and  all  the  resources  of  an  uncommon  erudi- 
tion. He  is  supposed  to  have  erred  in  dealing  too  much  in 
metaphysical  subtleties,  and  in  making  his  processes  too 
eomplicated  and  circuitous ;  but  his  success  was,  in  some 
instances,  very  remarkable,  and  his  works  had  a  wide  circu- 
lation, awakening  the  attention  of  many  to  the  claims  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  estab^ 
lisfament  of  institutions  for  their  instruction,  of  which  the 
number  has,  within  little  more  than  half  a  century,  increa- 
sed from  four  or  five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
.  In  our  own  country,  amid  the  fluctuations  of  our  migratory 
population,  the  turmoil  of  vpolitics,  and  the  exciting  pursuit 
«P"wealth,  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were,  for  some 
time,  overlooked.  The  possibility  of  instructing  them  at 
all  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  possibility  of  collect- 
ing into  one  school  a  number,  like  that  you  now  see  before 
you,  was  never  dreamed  of.  An  imsuccessful  attempt,  to 
establish  a  small  private  school,  was  made  in  Virginia, 
about  the  year,  1811,  and  another  in  this  city  not  long  after- 
ward, but  it  was  not  till  1817,  that  a  beginning  was  actually 
made. 

The  pioneer  in  the  cause,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
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the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  of  Hartford — a  man  who 
Ecemed  to  have  been  raised  up  and  especially  endowed  for 
this  work.  Struck  with  the  case  of  a  little  girl,  the  daugh- 
ter of  intelligent  and  highly  respectable  parents,  who  had 
been,  by  the  early  loss  of  hearing,  cut  off,  not  only  from 
intellectual  cultivation,  but  from  the  moral  and  religious 
influences  of  a  Christian  family,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  to  provide  means  of  instruction 
for  those  whose  lot,  without  instruction,  was  so  peculiarly 
wretched;  and  that  the  last  command  of  the  Savior,  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  applied  to  the  thousands 
in  our  own  land,  on  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  had  never 
dawned,  and  who  were  perishing  all  around  us  for  lack  of 
knowledge  which  none  could  impart.  Encouraged  and 
aided  by  a  few  friends  at  Hartford,  he  visited  Europe  to 
acquire,  on  the  spot,  a  knowledge  of  the  best  system  then 
knowTi;  and  returning,  brought  with  him  Laurent  Ckro, 
himself  a  deaf  mute,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of 
Sicard,  and  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  ablest  instructors 
in  the  Institution  of  Paris. 

Under  Mr.  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Clerc,  the  school  at  Hart- 
ford, opened  as  has  been  intimated  in  1817,  acquired  a  high 
and  deserved  reputation.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  pupils,  even  at  the  comparatively  high  price  then 
charged,  testified  to  the  joy  and  readiness  with  which  parents 
embraced  the  offered  opportunity  of  education  for  those,  for 
whom,  but  a  little  while  before,  instruction  seemed  utterly 
hopeless.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Legislatures  of  several 
States  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  deaf 
mutes.  Other  institutions  were  successively  founded,  and 
other  States  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
for  the  means  of  education.  At  this  time,  there  are  ten 
institutions  in  the  United  States,  in  successful  operation; 
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provision  is  made  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  in  twenty 
States,  including  all  the  older  and  more  densely  settled  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  number  now  under  instruction  is  not 
fhr  from  seven  hundred.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  the  number  ought  to  be  twice  as  great,  to  give  all  the 
deaf-mute  children  in  our  country  the  opportunity  of  acqui- 
ring an  education ;  but  in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
institutions  and  pupils,  within  a  few  years,  we  trust  that  the 
period  is  not  remote,  when  the  means  of  education  will 
be  provided  for  all,  in  every  part  of  our  widely  extended 
Union. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  are  not  wont  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  out  done  in  well  doing.  Before  the  school  at 
Hartford  was  yet  in  operation,  efforts  had  already  been 
made  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  this  city.  A  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Gard,  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  school 
far  deaf  mutes  at  Bordeaux,  offering  to  come  to  this  country 
as  a  teacher,  first  awakened  attention  to  the  wants  of  this 
suffering  portion  of  our  population.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  1816,  a  few  enlightened  and  benevolent  men  met 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Stanford,  whose  sympathies 
had  been  awakened,  by  finding,  in  the  Almshouse,  of  which 
he  was  Chaplain,  a  class  of  unfortunates  wholly  beyond  the 
ordinary  means  of  religious  teaching.  Among  those  who 
attended  this  meeting  and  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
measures  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  our  Institution, 
were  the  well  known  philosopher,  scholar  and  philanthropist, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  and  the  late  Dr.  Akerly,  who,  after 
laboring  for  several  years  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
devoted  the  Isst  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  blind, 
and  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the  excellent  Insti- 
tution for  their  instruction,  in  this  city. 

From  inquiries  carefully  made,  it  was  ascertained,  that 
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this  city  alone  then  contained  sixty-six  deaf  mutes,  in  a 
population  at  that  time,  not  much  exceeding  one  hundred 
thousand  souls.  This  was  an  unexpected  and  startling 
result,  and  aroused  a  strong  interest  in  the  public  mind.  A 
Society  was  formed,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  obtained, 
from  the  Legislature,  in  April,  1817.  The  school,  however, 
was  not  opened  till  May  of  the  following  year. 

The  Institution,  dependent  for  the  first  few  months  on  llie 
contributions  of  private  benevolence,  was,  at  an  early  dayt 
taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  State;  but  the  first 
provision  for  State  pupils  extended  only  to  thirty-two,  only 
one-fifth  of  the  number  now  provided  for,  and  limited  their 
term  of  instruction  to  three  years.  Under  this  law,  the 
Institution  struggled  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  under  many 
disadvantages.  The  average  number  of  pupils  did  not 
much  exceed  fifty,  and  of  these,  about  twenty  were  day 
scholars,  often  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The 
arrangement  and  appartus  of  the  school  room  were  very 
imperfect,  the  system  of  instruction  defective,  and  the 
assistant  teachers  employed,  too  few  in  number,  and  often 
quite  incompetent  to  their  task.  In  spite  of  all  these  disad- 
vantages, by  dint  of  zeal  and  industry,  much  good  was 
accomplished,  but  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  during  this 
period,  the  Institution  rather  lost  ground  in  public  estima* 
tion,  and  the  Directors  becoming  sensible  of  this,  a  change 
of  men  and  measures  was  determined  on,  in  1830-1. 

For  several  years  the  school  was  kept  in  the  old  Alms- 
house, so  called,  in  the  Park,  the  boarding  pupils  living 
with  their  teachers,  in  hired  houses  in  the  city.  It  is 
evident,  that  under  such  circumstances,  healthful  exercise 
in  the  open  air  could  be  only  partially  enjoyed,  and  then  at 
the  risk  of  evil  associations,  and  that  little  effective  moral 
control  could  be   exercised  over  the    large  number  who 
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attended  as  day  scholars.  The  friends  of  the  Institution  saw 
t)ie  importance  of  securing  a  favorable  site,  and  of  erecting 
a  Boitable  building ;  indeed,  the  anxiety  of  the  Directors  to 
afiaot  this  object,  led  to  a  degree  of  economy  that  even 
ityured  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  school ;  but  it 
was  not  till  after  years  of  effort  and  anxious  solicitude, 
directed  to  that  end,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present 
building  was  laid  in  October,  1827.  The  site  was  given  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  a  special  donation  of  ten 
dKmsand  dollars  from  the  treasury  of  the  State,  secured, 
aeoording  to  a  condition  annexed,  by  savings  from  the 
ineome  from  the  Institution,  and  contributions  from  benevo- 
lent citizens  to  an  equal  amount,  furnished  the  means  for 
its  erection.  These  means,  however,  even  with  the  addition 
of  several  thousand  dollars  raised  by  repeated  appeals  to 
poUio  benevolence  while  the  building  was  in  progress, 
proved  inadequate,  and  it  became  necessary  to  incur  a  large 
debt,  to  complete  the  buildings.  This  debt  was,  however, 
in  a  few  years  discharged,  chiefly  by  savings  from  the  ordi- 
nary revenues  of  the  Institution. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  on  the  30th  September,  1829,  the 
edifice  was  dedicated  to  its  appropriate  uses,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  assemblage,  composed  then,  as  now,  of  those 
whose  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dnmb,  or  who  were  led  to  a  spectacle,  like  the  present,  from 
motives  of  curiosity. 

Look  back  with  me  to  that  building,  and  to  that  assem- 
blage, and  compare  them  with  the  present. 

The  building  upon  which  that  assemblage  looked  with 
exaltation  and  devout  gratitude,  in  view  of  the  time,  labor 
and  anxiety  to  raise  the  means  for  its  erection,  was  then 
regarded  as  an  imposing  and  creditable  edifice.  Yet  it  was 
less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  present  building.      It 
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fonned  the  central  part  of  the  present  edifice,  to  which  the 
upper  story  was  added  in  1834,  and  the  inner  wings  in  1888. 
The  additions,  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  which  we  have 
now  met,  are,  however,  much  the  most  important.  These 
additions  doubling,  as  I  have  said,  the  capacity  of  the 
original  building,  secure  to  the  Institution  the  capability  of 
receiving  and  making  comfortable,  during  their  term  of 
instruction,  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  this  great 
and  populous  State,  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  external  appearance  and  architectural  proportions 
are  also  greatly  improved,  and  a  substantial  and  spacious 
range  of  shops  occupies  the  place  of  the  small  frame  build- 
ing first  erected  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  many  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the 
internal  arrangement  and  fitting  up  of  the  building,  the 
room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  is  a  favorable  speci- 
men. There  was  no  Chapel  in  the  original  building,  nor  for 
some  years,  any  room  fitted  up  in  a  manner  suitable  for  the 
public  worship  of  a  congregation  of  deaf  mutes. 

Taken  altogether,  the  buildings  of  the  Institution  are 
creditable  to  the  Architect,  by  whose  skill  the  successive 
additions  have  been  made  to  develope  into  a  harmonious 
whole,  to  the  Builders  and  to  the  Artists,  and  not  now 
unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  public  institutions  of  the 
city.  Placed  on  a  commanding  and  healthy  site,  with  free 
access  for  purifying  and  refreshing  breezes,  and  abundant 
room  for  that  exercise  in  the  open  air,  so  salutary  and 
invigorating  to  the  young ;  with  a  prospect  mingling  country 
and  city,  garden,  wood-field  and  spire ;  with  an  ever  shift- 
ing panorama  of  commerce  and  travel,  labor  and  amuse- 
ment, and  in  full  view  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the 
island,  we  trust  it  may  long  remain  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  passers-by,  of  admiration  to  visitors,  and  of  pride  to  our 
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citizens ;  a  home  in  which  parents  can  leave  their  chil- 
dren without  anxiety,  and  to  which  our  dismissed  pupils 
will  look  back  as  connected  only  with  pleasant  associationi' ; 
a  seat  of  learning  and  science  ;  and  last,  not  least,  a  temple 
dedicated  to  religious  instruction,  and  to  the  acceptable, 
dbongh  silent  worship  of  the  God  of  revelation. 

It  is  a  gratifying  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Institution, 
that  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  has  not  made  neces- 
saiy,  urgent  and  obtrusive  appeals  to  the  charity  of 
individuals.  Two  or  three  legacies  and  donations  of  con- 
siderable amount  have  been  received,  within  a  few  years, 
but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Institu- 
tiini  comes  to  us  in  the  way  of  payment  for  services  actually 
lendered,  in  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes.  In  this  respect, 
a  better  era  has  arrived.  The  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
tD  the  means  of  education  are  now  acknowledged,  and  the 
Legislature  has  repeatedly,  and  amidst  all  political  changes, 
recognized  the  principle,  that  those  means,  at  first  restricted 
to  a  fortunate  few,  should  be  extended  to  all  whose  parents 
and  guardians  have  not  the  ability  to  purchase  them.  Years 
indeed,  elapsed  before  this  Institution  had  gained  a  firm 
hold  on  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  and  at  one  time,  the 
patronage  of  the  State  was  unhappily  divided  between  two 
institutions ;  but  within  a  few  years  past,  the  Legislative 
provision  has  been,  at  intervals,  so  increased,  that  the  Insti- 
tntion  now  contains  three  times  as  many  pupils  as  it  had 
seventeen  years  ago,  and  the  number  provided  for  by  the 
State  is  five  times  as  great. 

.  The  ignorance,  apathy,  or  selfishness  of  some  parents  and 
goardians  of  deaf  mutes,  is  now  the  only  bar,  that  unhappily 
still  holds  back  some  few  in  this  State,  from  the  blessings 
of  education.  The  term  of  instruction  too,  has  been  length- 
ened from  three  years  first  allowed,  to  six  and  sever  years ; 
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and  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  great  as  has  been  the 
advance  of  the  Institution  in  public  estimation,  its  advance  in 
the  value  of  its  results  has  been  in  an  equal,  or  greater  ratio. 
Instruction  is  not  only  imparted  to  a  greater  number  of  deaf 
mutes,  and  continued  a  longer  time,  but  it  has  been  made 
more  thorough.  Higher  qualifications  are  now  demanded 
from  teachers ;  the  system  of  instruction  has  been  gradually 
improved ;  elementary  works  have  been  prepared,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  are  now  enjoyed  not  only  by  this,  but  by  other 
Institutions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  teaching  of  some  manual  emplojrment,  in  the  intervaJi 
of  study,  has  been  introduced,  and  extended,  with  the  best 
effects,  to  all  the  pupils.    The  provision  made  for  the  comfort 

and  enjoyment  of  the  pupils,  and  for  the  preservation  of  their 
health,  is  much  more  ample,  and  the  moral  and  religious  in^ 
fluence  exercised,  within  the  walls  of  the  Institution,  is  of  a 
higher  character  and  far  more  efficient. 

If  in  these  things,  he,  who  now  addresses  you,  and  who  was 
called  to  direct  its  concerns,  about  two  years  after  it  was 
removed  to  its  present  site,  has  labored  for  fifteen  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life,  and  has  devoted  to  his  task  whatever  of 
talent,  of  energy,  and  of  social  and  moral  influence  he  pos- 
sesses, he  is  conscious  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  good 
accomplished  is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  individual  eflTorts.  Much 
is  due  to  the  faithful  and  zealous  co-operation  of  an  efficient 
€orps  of  professors  and  teachers ;  and,  next  to  the  blessing  of 
Him,  to  whose  worship  this  room  is  set  apart,  he  feels,  that 
the  success  of  his  labors  is  owing  to  the  generous  confidence, 
(extended  to  him  while  yet  almost  a  stranger,)  to  the  judi- 
'Cious  counsels  and  steady  support  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

If,  in  so  many  respects,  the  contrast  between  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  and  that  of  seventeen  years  ago,  awakens  emotions 
of  gratitude,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  changes  that  in- 
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ispite  feelings  of  sadness.    How  many  of  those  who  labored 
for  the  Institution  in  its  hour  of  need  have  passed  from  among 
us!    Of  its  Board  of  Directors  oi  that  year,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  most  honored  names  in  the  annals  of  our 
city  and  State,  men  who  had  watched  over  its  interests  from 
its  first  feeble  beginnings,  and  who,  after  twelve  years  of 
precarious  existence,  had  begun  to  rejoice  in  its  prospect  of 
miccess,  only  two  now  remain  with  us,  to  witness  its  full 
pfosperity.    The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
John  Slidell,  Peter  Sharpe,  Samuel  Akerly,  and  others  of  the 
founders  and  early  friends  of  the  Institution,  have,  one  by 
•De,  gone  to  their  reward ;  and  the  yet  recent  death  of  that 
Tenerable,  eloquent  and  warm-hearted  man  of  God,  James 
Milnor,  who  so  long  honored  the  seat  of  President,  and  who, 
on  the  occajsion  of  which  I  speak,  delivered  the  dedicatory 
address,  has  left  a  vacancy  that  none  can  adequately  supply, 
and  a  feeling  among  the  pious  and  benevolent  of  all  deno- 
minations, that  a  great  man  had  fallen  in  Israel. 

It  seems  proper,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  that  I 
should  give  a  brief  exposition  of  the  system  of  instruction 
here  pursued,  and  of  the  reasons  which  have  decided  Ameri- 
can teachers  to  decline  certain  hazardous  and  doubtful  ex- 
periments, involving  an  entire  change  of  that  system ;  the 
Arowing  away  of  our  twenty-eight  years  of  experience,  and, 
as  we  believe,  serious  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
pupils. 

It  has  been  stated  that  our  system  is  fundamentally  that  of 
the  Abbe  De  TEpee,  but  with  many  modifications  and  im- 
provements, suggested  by  the  experience  of  successive  instruc- 
tors, during  three  quarters  of  a  centurj\  The  system  that  pre- 
vails in  Germany  differs  fundamentally  from  our  own,  and 
fipom  all  the  skill  and  labor  and  zeal  of  the  German  instruc- 
tors being  directed  to  the  teaching  of  what  we  consider  as  a 
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mere  accomplishment,  results  are,  in  some  cases,  obtained 
that  surprise  strangers,  coming  from  countries,  where  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  is  given  to  studies  less  showy,  though  • 
more  useful.  It  has  been  reported,  on  what  is,  in  ordinary 
cases,  deemed  high  authority,  that,  in  Germany,  it  is  almost 
absurd  to  talk  of  the  dumbf  that  the  loss  of  hearing  is  nearly 
supplied  by  the  eye,  and  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be 
**  substantially  in  all  cases  taught  to  speak  as  others  speak.'' 
When  we  recollect  that  the  deaf  mute,  who  has  been  taught 
to  read  and  write,  is  still  able  to  share  but  imperfectly,  in  the 
conversation  of  the  family  circle — ^is  restricted  in  society  to 
that  conversation  which  is  addressed  directly  to  him,  and  is 
quite  cut  off  from  public  teaching,  it  seems  very  natural  that 
such  statements,  as  those  just  cited,  should  make  the  friends 
of  deaf-mute  children,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  anxious  to 
have  them  taught  to  speak,  and  read  on  the  lips.  But  we 
have  the  most  clear,  full  and  unquestionable  evidence  that 
these  statements  are  greatly  exaggerated ;  that  they  as&umefi 
as  a  general  rule,  results  attained  only  in  rare  instances, 
under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  even  then,  niagni* 
fied  by  the  excited  imagination  of  the  visitors;  that  hardly 
one  in  five  of  the  pupils,  who  have  been  laboriously  instruct- 
ed to  articulate,  can  carry  on  a  conversation  of  some  length 
orally,  and  even  these,  with  rare  exceptions,  only  so  as  to  be 
intelligible  to  those  accustomed  to  their  utterance ;  that  read- 
ing on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  simple  words,  is  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  mode  of  communication  under  any  circumstances, 
and  wholly  impracticable  in  many ;  that  no  deaf  mute,  even 
in  Germany,  can  understand  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  or 
share  in  conversation  not  addressed  directly  to  him ;  and  that 
the  time  spent  in  these  exercises,  which  result  in  real  bene- 
fit to  a  few,  is  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  mass,  in  useful 
knowledge,  and  especially  to  their  religious  instruction.    I 
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may  add,  what  is,  indeed,  of  less  consequence,  but  which  may 
help  to  dissipate  the  illusion  raised  by  the  narratives  of  cre- 
dulous and  enthusiastic  travelers,  that  the  articulation  of  the 
deaf,  even  of  those  who  learned  to  speak  before  their  misfor- 
tune, is  never  like  that  of  other  men.  It  invariably  sounds, 
at  least  to  those  unaccustomed  to  it,  strange  and  unpleasant, 
and  in  most  cases  it  is  positively  disagreeable. 

With  facts  like  these  before  us,  we  saw  no  room  for  hesi- 
tation. Since  the  teaching  of  articulation  is  decidedly  bene- 
ficial in  a  few  cases  only,  we  judged  it  our  duty  to  confine 
oar  efforts,  in  that  branch  of  instruction,  to  those  cases  where 
there  appeared  a  prospect  of  benefit. 

The  importance  which  the  German  instructors  attach  to 
aiticnlation,  proceeds,  in  part  at  least,  from  an  absurd  and 
mistaken  notion,  that  words  are  necessary  to  thought  Their 
•founder,  Heinicke,  held  that  men  could  think  only  by  the  aid 
of  words,  and  that  they  could  conceive  words  only  when 
able  to  articulate  them.  I  need  not  stop  to  argue  positions 
so  abundantly  disproved  by  facts.  The  Germans  are  little 
dolled  in  pantomime,  and  discourage,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  this  language  in  their 
flchools.  Hence  they  are  not  aware  how  rapidly  the  facul- 
ties of  deaf-mute  children  are  developed ;  how  quickly  they 
acquire  the  power  of  thinking  correctly,  and  of  expressing 
themselves  clearly,  when  they  are  placed  in  a  community 
where  a  copious  and  improved  dialect  of  gestures  is  in  use. 
It  is  true,  that  the  preference  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  this 
language,  tempts  them  to  neglect  practice  in  the  language 
of  books,  which  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  learn,  but 
any  disadvantage,  incident  to  the  use  of  the  sign  language, 
can  be  remedied  by  the  care  of  the  instructor,  while  its  ad- 
vantage can  be  supplied  by  no  other  instrument  of  commu- 
vication«  or  of  instruction.    Much  has  been  said  of  the  rare 
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power  of  some  deaf  persons  of  distinguishing  words  on  the 
lips.  So  indistinct  and  fleeting  are,  however,  the  motions  of 
the  visible  organs  of  speech,  that  those  even  of  the  longest 
practice,  and  rarest  quickness  of  perspicacity  of  \'ision,  are 
only  able  to  make  out,  with  certainty,  a  few  of  the  jooei 
strongly  marked  words,  and  from  the  connection  of  these,  to 
guess  at  the  rest.  Since  then,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
read  on  the  lips  than  to  read  writing,  it  is  evident  that  the 
former  cannot  be  used  to  teach  the  latter.  Even  the  German 
instructors  confess,  that  they  have,  at  the  outset,  no  other 
means  than  the  natural  language  of  pantomime  to  reach  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  and  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  first 
words  taught.  The  severity  with  which  they  labor  to  prevent 
the  development  of  this  language,  beyond  its  first  rude  ele- 
ments, proceeds  from  the  propensity  of  the  pupils  to  prefinr 
gestures  to  articulation,  thus  obliging  them  to  interdict  con- 
versation in  the  former,  that  some  practical  use  may  be 
made  of  the  latter.  This  propensity,  however,  with  all  their 
care  and  strictness,  they  are  never  able  to  overcome.  They 
do  succeed,  indeed,  in  cramping  the  faculties  of  their  pupils, 
in  depriving  them,  in  a  great  measure,  of  that  free,  full  and 
joyous  interchange  of  thoughts  so  delightful  to  the  young,  so 
necessary  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  pupils  are  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  the 
school-room,  they  abandon  the  slow,  painful  and  uncertain 
mode  of  communication,  by  watching  the  motions  of  the  lips, 
and  return  to  their  native  language  of  pantomime ;  and  I 
may  add,  that  this  language  is,  in  most  cases,  more  intelligi- 
ble to  persons  who  hear  than  their  imperfect  articulation. 

Since  we  cannot  regard  articulation  and  labial  reading,  in 
any  other  light  than  as  accomplishments,  attainable  by  very 
few  deaf  mutes,  and  the  attempt  to  teach  which  to  the  mass 
of  our  pupils  would  be  worse  than  useless,  we  endeavor  so 
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to  shape  oar  system  and  processes  of  instruction,  that  the 
popil  shall,  daring  his  allotted  term,  acquire  the  greatest 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  the  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  words  and  idioms  of  language,  in  its  written  forms. 

The  language  of  signs  which  some  have  strangely  imagin- 
ed to  be  an  end  of  instruction,  is  simply  a  means.  All  our 
popils,  when  they  first  come  to  us,  bring  with  them  more  or 
less  skill  in  this  language,  and  it  forms,  at  the  outset  the  only 
possible  method  of  communicating  with  them.  A  few  months 
Boffice  even  for  the  dullest  to  acquire,  in  the  society  of  the 
Institution,  the  ability  to  comprehend  and  to  express,  by 
means  of  signs,  ideas  which  it  would  take  as  many  years  to 
enable  them  to  express  intelligibly  in  words. 

Here  then  is  a  means  of  defining  words,  of  explaining 
idioms,  of  directing  the  attention  to  the  laws  that  determine 
the  order  and  mutual  dependence  of  words  in  discourse ;  a 
means  too  of  narrating  facts,  of  inculcating  precepts,  of  re- 
vealing the  secrets  of  the  Universe,  of  unfolding  the  volume 
of  the  past,  of  leading  the  mind  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's 
God»  and  of  making  known  his  revealed  will. 

The  disadvantages,  that  make  the  progress  of  the  deaf 
mute;  in  written  language,  slow  and  laborious,  are  not  gene- 
rally appreciated.  The  same  disadvantages  do  not  exist,  in 
the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  general  knowledge,  and  hence 
it  happens,  that  many  deaf  mutes,  whose  knowledge  of  writ- 
ten language  is  quite  imperfect,  are  yet  decidedly  well  in- 
formed, and  capable  of  fulfilling  well,  all  family  and  social 
duties.  Of  the  disadvantages  referred  to,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal is  the  comparative  slowness  of  all  modes  of  representing 
words  to  the  eye.  No  means  yet  successfully  practiced,  not 
even  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips,  can  enable  the 
great  mass  of  deaf-mute  persons  to  hold  a  conversation,  in 
words,  with  even  half  of  the  ordinary  rapidity  of  speech. 
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This  slowness  of  exhibiting  words,  joined  to  the  complex  form 
of  the  words  themselves,  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  (for  to  deaf 
mutes  written  words  are  not  the  representatives  of  soonds, 
but  must  be  recollected  by  themselves,  in  fact  are  to  them 
arbitrary  characters,  as  much  as  the  Chinese,)  necessarily 
influences  the  ability  to  conceive  words  in  the  mind.  That 
is,  the  deaf  mute  not  only  repeats  words  slowly,  but  he  thinks 
words  slowly ;  hence  he  learns  words  slowly,  and  combines 
them  slowly.  We  need  not,  then,  wonder,  that  so  few  edu- 
cated deaf  mutes  attain  to  that  ability  to  think  in  words, 
which  is  necessary  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  lan- 
guage ;  and  hence,  that  most  continue,  through  life,  to  use 
signs  in  their  private  meditations,  expressing  themselves  in 
words  only  by  translation  from  signs.  It  is  this  mental  pro- 
cess of  translation,  from  a  language  so  difierent  in  structure 
from  our  own,  that  causes  the  peculiarities  of  style  so  obs^^ 
vable  in  the  written  compositions  of  educated  deaf  mutes. 
Our  language  is  to  them  a  foreign  tongue  which  they  can 
read  and  write  only  by  special  effort  and  attention ;  and 
hence  they  seldom  attain  to  the  ease,  freedom  and  correct- 
ness of  one  writing  his  own  vernacular. 

The  diversity  of  structure,  between  a  language  of  gestures 
and  a  language  of  words,  which  has  just  been  referred  to,  is 
another  great  difficulty.  In  this  point  of  view,  every  lan- 
guage has  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, from  the  comparative  fewness  of  its  inflections,  and 
the  greater  simplicity  of  its  construction,  has  perhaps  fewer 
difficulties  then  most  others.  Still  a  very  brief  investigation 
will  satisfy  us,  that  they  are  sufficiently  formidable,  and 
afford  full  room  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  skill,  and  patience, 
and  perseverance  of  the  instructor. 

The  irregular  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  in  which  re- 
spect our  language  is  less  burdensome  to  the  memory  then 
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most  others,  is  one  of  the  least  of  these  difficulties.  The 
cc^iousness  of  the  language,  abounding  in  words  radically 
different  to  express  the  same,  or  slight  modifications  of  the 
same  idea,  as  help  and  assist,  foretell  and  predict,  draw  and 
aUractj  loving  and  amorous,  etc.,  gives  to  such  words  nicer 
flbades  of  difference.  But  it  is  the  syntax  of  speech  that 
embraces  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  A  few  of  these  I 
will  mention  as  specimens  of  many  more. 

Almost  at  the  outset  of  the  course,  we  meet  with  a  serious 
difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  articles.  These  two  little  words 
have  nothing  corresponding  in  the  language  of  signs,  and 
are  used,  in  speech,  with  a  capriciousness  that  sets  general 
rales  at  naught.  A  boy  eats  bread  and  he  eats  a  loaf.  A 
man  goes  to  town  and  he  goes  to  the  city.  A  man  goes  to  a 
taveniy  drinks  rum,  and  falls  in  the  road.  In  these  and  in  in- 
Bomerable  other  cases,  the  deaf  mute  is  sorely  perplexed 
wliich  article  to  use,  or  whether  to  omit  both.  We  aid  him 
by  a  classification  of  words  and  phrases  of  like  construction* 
but  only  long  practice  can  enable  him  to  master  all  the  ir- 
regularities in  the  use  of  these  two  particles. 

The  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  present  difficulties  which 
are  neither  few  in  number,  nor  of  small  magnitude.  Every 
ime*  who  has  studied  a  foreign  language,  must  be  aware,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  seize  distinctions  in  the  moods  and  tenses  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  our  own  tongue. 
There  are  commonly  reckoned,  in  English,  six  tenses,  but  the 
forms  of  the  verb  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  must  be  practically  treated  as  tenses,  amount  to  twelve 
or  fifteen.  As  the  deaf  mute  is  accustomed  to  make  no  cor- 
responding distinctions  in  his  own  language,  you  will  readily 
perceive,  that  it  requires  years  to  develope,  and  inculcate 
practically,  the  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

One  more  example  may  suffice.    The  use  of  the  abstract 
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nouiiy  so  common  in  speech,  is  difficult  for  the  deaf  mute,  not 
so  much  that  this  class  of  words  represents  ideas  difficult  of 
comprehension,  as  because  these  nouns  change,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  signification  of  other  nouns  joined  to  them,  thus 
forming  innumerable  idiomatic  phrases.  The  deaf  mute  who 
readily  comprehends  the  phrase,  The  bird  flew  into  a  wood, 
will  be  sorely  puzzled  by.  The  man  flew  into  a  passion. 
Similar  to  this  are  the  phrases,  fall  into  loye,/aU  under  sus- 
picion, give  battle  to,  put  in  fear,  take  pleasure  in^flnd  fault 
yjithf  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum.  It  is  evident  that  here 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  prepo- 
sition, in  other  connections,  can  render  little  or  no  assistanoe» 
and  when  to  the  multitude  of  such  phrases,  which  must  be 
separately  explained  and  separately  committed  to  menKMry, 
we  add  the  capricious  form  of  the  abstract  noun  itself,  de- 
rived from  verbs  and  adjectives,  in  at  least  twenty  difierent 
ways,  it  should  no  longer  surprise  us,  that  it  requires  so  many 
years  of  assiduous  labor  for  deaf  mutes  fully  to  master  these 
intricacies  of  language. 

Great  as  are  the  difficulties  of  our  task,  they  are  not  in- 
surmountable. We  have  met  but  few  deaf  mutes  who  can- 
not, with  more  or  less  labor,  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes ;  and  with  most,  these  faculties  may  be 
cultivated  so  as  to  become  sources  of  the  highest  enjoyment. 
Instances  there  are  among  the  pupils  now  before  you,  to 
whom  we  can  point  with  pride  and  gratification,  as  exam- 
ples of  what  can  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  true 
that  vestiges  of  the  cloud  that  once  overshadowed  them 
still  rest  upon  them — that  there  are,  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
limits  to  our  efibrts  in  their  behalf,  which  no  skill,  or  perse- 
verance can  pass.  They  cannot  mingle,  on  equal  terms,  in 
the  busy  scenes  of  men.     They  are  insensible  to  the  voice 
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of  menace,  or  the  warning  of  danger.  In  the  crowded  mart, 
in  the  hall  of  public  debate,  in  the  house  of  God,  every 
where,  they  can  find  only  the  silence  of  a  city  of  the  dead. 
The  sweet  tones  of  affection  fall  unfelt  on  their  ears.  The 
thousand  voices,  that  make  up  the  harmony  of  nature,  are  to 
tibem  as  things  that  never  were. 

But  the  loss  of  the  whole  class  of  eigojrments,  that  depend 
on  one  sense,  does  not  necessarily  leave  a  void  in  the  heart, 
or  a  blank  in  the  mind.  You  have  heard  of  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  whose  life,  notwithstanding  this  double  priva- 
tion, is  still  a  life  of  free  and  delightful  intellectual  effort,  of 
the  joyous  flow  and  exercise  of  the  purest  affections,  and  you 
will  understand  how  educated  deaf  mutes,  who  have  so 
many  sources  of  enjoyment,  in  the  endless  variety  and  grace 
of  form,  and  color,  and  motion ;  to  whom  that  bright  vista 
of  the  future  that  points  to  a  home  of  domestic  bliss  is  not 
closed,  and  who  have  such  ready  access  to  the  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  communion  of  the  higher  and 
mightier  minds  of  our  race,  may  cease  to  think  of  the  loss  of 
hearing  with  regret,  or  at  least  with  sadness.  And  if  regrets 
do  arise,  they  learn  to  look  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  bet- 
ter land,  where  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  all  faces,  and 
where  the  ears,  closed  to  all  earthly  music,  shall  waken  to 
the  symphonies  of  angels'  harps. 

An  Institution  whose  ends  are  thus  high  and  sacred, 
claims  the  sympathy,  the  aid  and  the  prayers  of  every  phi- 
lanthropist, of  every  Christian.  And  now,  looking  back  to 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  its  existence,  and  comparing  its  first 
feeble  beginnings  with  its  present  prosperity;  its  present 
ability  to  do  good,  to  dispense  widely  the  light  of  science 
and  religion,  to  confer  present  happiness  and  prepare  for 
greater  blessings  hereafter,  I  may  well  congratulate  its 
friends  on  the  contrast.    And  more  especially,  to  you,  gentle- 
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men  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  I  offer  my  congratulations. 
You  have  labored  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  deaf  mute, 
without  any  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  doing 
good.  May  the  auspicious  results,  that  have  crowned  your 
distinterested  labors,  encourage  you  to  still  greater  efforts. 
Nothing  on  your  part,  I  feel  assured,  will  be  wanting  to  raise 
the  Institution  to  a  yet  higher  eminence,  to  give  it  a  yet 
greater  capability  of  doing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number. 

And  now,  my  respected  colleagues,  to  whom  the  task  of 
instruction  is  more  immediately  confided,  and  on  whose 
talents,  experience  and  zeal,  the  usefulness  of  the  Institution 
in  so  large  a  measure  depends,  let  your  watchword  be,  /wv- 
gresSf  and  inscribe  on  your  banner  mactb  virtutb.  You  are 
aware  that  our  system  of  instruction,  successful  as  it  has 
been,  has  not  reached  a  point  beyond  which  further  progress 
is  impracticable ;  that  continued  and  unwearied  zeal,  aided 
by  larger  experience,  will  detect  deficiencies ;  suggest  modi- 
fications ;  discover  new  expedients  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  conduct  the  learner  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty  to  the  goal.  Let  it  be  our  common  object  to 
perfect  and  simplify  the  method,  and  to  improve  the  processes 
of  instruction.  Let  us  inquire  diligently  what  improvements 
have  been  made  abroad.  Let  us  endeavor,  by  frequent  in- 
terchanges of  views,  to  put  each  in  possession  of  the  fruits 
of  the  experience  and  reflection  of  all.  On  us  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  preparing  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
deaf  mutes  for  usefulness,  happiness  and  heaven.  May  we 
obtain  aid  from  on  high,  worthily  to  discharge  this  solemn 
responsibility. 

Lastly,  to  you,  my  beloved  pupils,*  the  occasion  prompts  a 

♦  Tliis  address  to  the  pupils  was  explained  to  them  in  the  sign  language  by 
Professor  Bartlett,  as  it  was  deliveredf. 
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word  of  exhortation.  You  have  been  sought  out  by  the  hand 
of  benevolence,  in  your  widely  scattered  homes.  You  have 
been  rescued  from  the  fearful  doom  of  ignorance  and  wretch* 
edness,  which  ere  long  would  have  closed  over  you  forever. 
This  beautiful  and  spacious  edifice  has  been  built,  and  again 
and  again  enlarged,  for  your  accommodation.  Means  haver 
been  provided,  with  no  parsimonious  hand,  for  your  comfort 
and  the  preservation  of  your  health ;  for  giving  you  the  means 
of  future  support ;  for  elevating  you  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual rank,  and  for  restoring  you  to  the  social  privileges  of 
yoor  brothers  and  sisters  who  hear,  and  above  all,  for  your 
religious  instruction.  Gratitude  to  those  who  have  provided 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  to  that  Power  whose  instru- 
ments in  this  work  they  are,  demands  a  diligent  improve- 
ment of  those  means.  Your  stay  here  is  limited,  and  the 
present  opportimity,  lost,  will  never  return.  For  the  sake  of 
your  kind  teachers ;  for  the  sake  of  your  anxious  parents 
and  relatives ;  for  your  own  sakes,  I  urge  you  not  to  trifle  away 
opportunities  and  privileges  so  precious.  May  you  so  im- 
prove these  opportunities  and  privileges,  that  your  parents 
may  receive  you  with  joy ;  your  neighbors  regard  you  with 
esteem  and  respect ;  your  teachers  speak  of  you  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  and  your  own  consciences  reprove  you  not 
with  time  misspent,  and  talents  unimproved; — and  above 
ally  may  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  here  preached  in  a 
language  you  can  understand,  sink  into  your  hearts,  and  be 
blessed  to  your  spiritual  consolation  in  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions of  life,  and  to  your  eternal  welfare  in  the  life  to  come. 
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PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE   DEDICATION   OF    THE   CHAPEI»« 

The  New  Chapel,  recently  constructed  at  the  New- York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  occupiei 
die  two  upper  stories  of  the  central  building.  It  is  sixty  by 
diirty  feet,  with  a  lofty  ceiling  painted  after  a  design  selected  with 
nmch  care,  and  is  lighted,  with  fine  effect,  by  a  dome.  On  the 
attt  side,  under  the  dome,  is  a  platform  and  desk  for  the  officiating 
teacher,  and  behind  this,  along  the  wall,  a  row  of  large  slates,  on 
which  to  write  the  text  and  the  heads  of  discourse.  The  seats* 
which  will  accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  rise  above  each 
other  so  as  to  afford  every  individual  a  full  view  of  the  platform . 
As  the  worship  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  conducted  by  signs 
addressed  to  the  eye  only,  great  care  has  been  taken,  so  to  arrange 
the  room,  that  the  platform  may  be  in  the  clearest  light,  and  that 
the  eyes  of  every  member  of  the  congregatien  may  rest  upon  it 
without  being  in  the  least  strained  or  dazzled. 

The  exercises  of  the  dedication  were  appointed  for  Wednesday, 
the  second  of  December,  1846,  at  one  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  day 
proved  very  stormy,  notwithstanding  which,  the  spacious  room 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  Among  those  present,  wero  several 
persons  of  distinction,  who  had  come  a  considerable  distance  to 
attend  the  services  on  the  occasion. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
at  Hartford,  showed  their  respect  and  sympathy  by  sending  their 
delegate,  the  Rev.  William  W.  Turner. 

The  order  of  the  exercises  was  announced  by  P.  M.  Wetmore, 
Esq.,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  in  pursuance 
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of  which,  Henry  E.  Davies,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  on  Build- 
in  gs  and  Improvements  rose,  and  read  the  statement  herewith 
subjoined. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
read  selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  President  of  the  Institution  then  delivered  the  Address 
published  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  concluding  paragraphs, 
addressed  to  the  pupils,  were  interpreted,  in  a  very  graceful  and 
impressive  manner,  in  their  own  language  of  signs,  by  Prof.  D.  E. 
Bartlett. 

The  platform  was  then  cleared  for  the  exhibition  of  a  class  taught 
by  Prof.  Cary.  This  class  has  been  six  years  under  instructioii* 
and  being  compose^  of  pupils  of  good  minds,  presented  a  favor- 
able exemplification  of  what  can  be  done  for  the  intellectual 
improvement  of  deaf  mutes.  A  small  part  only  of  their  exercises 
can  be  given  here ;  others  of  equal  interest  and  merit  being 
necessarily  omitted. 

For  the  gratification  of  the  company,  to  many  of  whom  the 
language  of  signs,  and  even  the  manual  alphabet,  had  all  the 
attractions  of  novelty,  they  exhibited  the  mode  of  spelling  words 
by  letters  represented,  with  great  rapidity,  by  successive  positions 
of  the  fingeiTS,  as  weH  according  to  the  one  handed,  as  the  two 
handed  alphabet.  They  answered  various  questions  in  signs. 
Compliments  and  welcomes  to  the  company  assembled  were 
expressed  by  each  in  signs,  and  afterwards  written  on  the  large 
slates.     Of  these,  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  sec  so  many  attend  this  celebration  of  the 
completion  of  the  new  chapel,  &c.,  of  the  institution,  on  the  2d  of 
December.  Those  excellent  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited 
by  the  board  of  directors.  We  hope  that  they  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health  and  every  blessing,  and  have  a  very  thankful 
dedication  of  the  chapel  to  God." 

To  enquiries    respecting    their   studies,  they    gave   answefs 
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tmialj  agreeing  in  the  milyjeets  enumeratedy  but  vaiTiDg  oonnder- 
Mf  in  pfaraaeology  and  arrangement.  One  of  these  will  Buffiee 
•emeacample. 

•"My  following  studies  are  Peter  Parley's  Primary  Book, 
Mitebeirs  Geography,  Morse's  Geography,  Class  Book  of  Nature, 
KntliesBons  in  Physiology,  G^eneral  History,  Smith's  Arithmetic, 
Lessanrfor  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Course  of  Instruction,  Part  11., 
IMedottary,  Union  Questions,  Scripture  Lessons,  Bible  Compoei- 
tlbBi  Idiomadcal  Sentences,  Letters,  Writing  Journal,  Grammar." 
They  afterwards  wrote  more  extended  compositions  on  various 
mbjeeta,  such  as  titles  like  the  following  may  indicate.  **  The 
BiUe,"  ''  Our  Education,"  *<  Geology,"  "  The  Transfiguration  of 
Ohmt,*'  &C.  Of  these,  the  following  has  been  selected  as  a  speci- 
mmip  not  as  of  superior  iherit  to  several  others,  but  because  its 
■olgect  was  more  interesting  and  appropriate  on  an  occasion  like 
Ad  present. 

•  **A  WBMMw  NOTICE  OF  HT  LiFSd — ^lu  1840, 1  wss  elected  iocomo* 
te  tte  Institution,  at  the  age  €£  twelve  years,  by  die  permission 
of  John  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  mem- 
bens  of  the  Legislature.  Now  I  feel  much  obliged  for  their  great 
kjadness  as  my  generous  ^fnends.  I  ^ould  be  much  pleased  to 
fte  .them,  when  they  would  have  an  occasion  to  examine  our 
writings,  to  prove  to  them  the  great  blessings  we  receive,  as  we 
etai  learn  how  to  write,  read  and  cipher  well,  and  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  geography.  Scripture  lessons,  etc., 
dAaugh  we  are  deaf  and  dumb.  No  doubt  our  Institution  is  our 
moat  important  situation  for  the  purpose  of  our  education,  and 
ovr  minds  are  increased  in  infinite  thoughts  of  the  world  which  u 
expanded  before  us. 

**  When  I  was  at  home,  without  a  knowledge  of  language  and 
any  word  in  books,  except  some  names  of  my  family,  of  beloved 
sisters,  brothers  and  dear  parents,  I  never  heard  of  the  Father, 
EBs  Son,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  are  one  Ged  from 
eternity  to  eternity.    I  thought  the  earth  was  not  round  like  an 

oraage,  but  its  surface  was  ended  very  near  to  the  blue  woods. 
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AImI  my  mind  was  entirely  dark  from  ignorance.  Tet  I 
sometimes  quick  and  somewhat  polite  by  seeing  an  example  off 
good  people.  Sometimes  I  painted  some  papers  with  varioas 
colorst  pretended  to  read  my  books  when  I  was  scolded  to  be 
still  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  often  played  with  my  school  girls. 

**  I  never  obeyed  my  prudent  parents.  This  was  my  very  poor 
education  at  home.  If  I  never  were  here  taught,  I  fear  I  shoold 
continue  in  ignorance  from  childhood  to  womanhood,  and  would 
never  obtain  eternal  life  in  the  heavenly  world  by  a  knowledge  of. 
salvation  and  faith  in  Christ  But  I  desire  to  express  my  grati- 
tode  to  the  Lord  for  having  guided  me  to  this  place,  which  is  like 
a  large  college,  where  I  am  instructed  by  the  excellent  profossaist> 
Indeed,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  educated  in  various  kinds  of 
studies  for  six  years,  and  especially  in  one  of  the  most  surprising 
books  of  Ood,  to  those  who  may  love  and  serve  Him  forever.  (X 
would  that  I  had  been  obedient  to  my  parents !  but  Gt)d  is  mer- 
ciful to  pardon  my  sins  by  faith  in  our  Redeemer.  What  a  pre* 
cious  Savior !  O  that  I  could  be  educated  twenty  years  in  the 
Institution  if  I  were  a  pay  pupiL" 

While  the  class  was  engaged  in  writing  these  compositions  on 
the  slates,  Mr.  6.  G.  W.  Gamage,  a  deaf  mute,  formerly  a  pupil, 
and  now  a  teacher,  in  the  Institution,  was  called  forward,  and 
gave  some  of  those  recitations,  in  signs,  which  have  afforded  so 
much  gratification  on  other  similar  occasions.  The  scenes  of 
Christ  restoring  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
stilling  the  tempest,  were  represented  with  much  impressiveness 
and  power.  He  gave  also  a  graphic  sketch  in  pantomime  of  the 
recent  melancholy  wreck  of  the  steamer,  Atlantic.  He  next 
assumed  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  whom  he  represented,  in 
his  study,  composing  a  discourse,  aad  afterward  delivering  it  in 
the  pulpit  So  perfect  and  natural  were  bis  representations,  even 
to  the  motions  of  the  lips,  (though  of  course  he  could  not  utter  a 
word,)  that  even  persons,  to  whom  the  language  of  signs  was 
entirely  new,  could  not  mistake  his  meaning.  He  also,^with  equal 
felicity  and  fidelity,  personated  a  lawyer  pleading  a  knotty  cause ; 
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a  doctor  ■ammcmad  in  one  or  two  eases  of  prearing  einergenej, 
ud  a  coxcomb  adjusting  the  adornments  of  his  predoos  person 
bafaro  the  glass. 

-  Miss  Many,  a  graceful  and  intelligent  looking  young  lady,  of 
dia  class  just  examined,  closed  the  exercises  by  reciting  the 
Loid's  Prayer,  in  signs.  None  who  witnessed  this  scene  could 
doubt,  that  the  silent  worship  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  needed  not 
tbe  aid  of  the  Toice  to  make  it  fervent,  solemn  and  impressiye. 

The  Benediction  was  then  pronounced  by  the  Rev,  Philip  M. 
Brett,  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

After  examining  the  various  apartments  of  the  Institution,  the 
eonpany  partook  of  refreshments  provided  for  the  occasion,  and 
•I  a  few  minutes  past  five  o'clock,  took  their  leave. 


aTATEMEMT  OF    HENBT  E.   DAVIES,  ESQ.,  ON    BEHALF  OF  THE  COM- 
IflTTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS, 

Iir  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven  the  Legislature 
of  this  State,  in  a  spirit  of  munificence  and  philanthropy,  which 
should  ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  made  a  grant  of  ten 
diousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for 
die  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  donation  was,' that  the  Managers 
of  the  Institution  should  raise  an  equal  sum  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and' twenty-seven,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  our  citizens,  by  the  Hon.  A.  C. 
Flagg,  then  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  that  officer 
has  ever  since  remuned  the  firm  friend  of  the  Institution,  and 
omitted  no  occasion  to  promote  and  advance  its  interests  and 
prosperity. 

The  building  then  erected  and  which  was  first  occupied  in 
April,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  cost  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars, — fourteen  thousand  of  which  was  generously  contributed 
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faj  our  fellow  cidsenst  and  the  premites  mortgaged  to  psj  the 
belanao'  ■cloTon  tboiuaod  dollais. 

In  a  few  yeaiBt  this  Bum*  was  paid  off,  by  prodeqcaaiidecoiKlii^ 
in  the  administration  of  oar  pecuniary  afiain,  aided  by  the  con- 
tinned  liberality  of  a  few  of  our  citizens. 

Since  the  discharge  of  this  mortgage,  no  debc  has  beett*incamdt 
until  during  the  past  year,  necessity  has  compelled  the  borrowing, 
of  money  fer  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  .  j 

From  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  to  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirtyi  the  ayerage  number  jof  pupils  was  fifty-siz.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and -thirty,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  education,  of 
twenty-four  additional  pupils  at  the  Institution  at  the  expense. of 
the  State.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-three,  forty  more  benAi 
ficiaries  were  added  to  the  number  then  supported  by  the  State; 
and  in  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four,  the  building  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  story. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  after  the  transfer  by  the 
State,  to  this  Institution,  of  the  school  at  Ganajoharie,  a  further 
enlargement  took  place  by  the  erection  of  two  wings,  each  about 
thirty  feet  square  and  of  equal  height  with  the  main  building.  . 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one,  the  Legislature  increased 
the  number  of  State  Pupils  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eighty  and 
in  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  it  was  found  necessary  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  mechanical  department  to  erect  a 
range  of  work  shops  and  store  rooms. 

At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  the  accommodations  at  the 
Institution  would  be  adequate  to  its  wants  for  several  years,  but 
as  it  progressed  in;  its  rapid  eareer  of  usefulness  and  fame,  public 
attention  became  more  widely  awakened  to  the  feasibility  and 
importance  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  number 
of  this  class  of  unfortunates  being  ascertained  to  be  greater  than 
was  supposed ;  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  eighteen  hundred 
forty-five,  induenced  by  these  considerations,  and  governed  by 
wise  and  noble  impulses,  authorized  the  education  at  the  Institu- 
tion of  thirty-eight  additional  pupils.  We  had  therefore  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  in:  September,  eighteen  hundred 
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fbrty-five,  one  bondred  and  sixtj  pnpik  provided  for  by  the 
StttOi  and  tbeae  with  the  number  supported  hete  by  the  State  of 
Wenr-Jersey,  by  the  Corporation  of  tliia  City  and  by  their  friends, 
fermed  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred. 

.'-  AboBt-  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  of  the  -Legislcttnre, 
tk»  Common  Coun<al  generously  leased  to  the  Institution  for 
twenty-one  years  at  a  nominal  rent  the  block  of  ground  extending 
from  the  Fourth  to  the  Fifth  Avenuev  and  lying  between  Forty- 
nindi  and  Fiftieth  streets,  except  that  portion  previously  conveyed 
ia  froy  and  at  the  same  time  granted,  at  a  like  nominal  rent,  the 
adjoining  block  of  groun4»  lying  between  the  same  Avenues  and 
Fbrtj-eighth  and  Forty-ninth  streets,  to  be  enjoyed  during  the 
pleaiureof  the  Common  Coimcil.  '  "  -    . 

These  grounds  have  been  enclosed  with  a  neat  and  substantial 
ftnoe,  protecting  the  inmates  from  annoyance  and  intruision  from 
witlumt,  and  thereby  adding  greatly  to  their  convenience  and 
flOknfiiily  and  rendering  the  Institution  far  more  attractive  and 
beaotiful. 

The  Professors  of  the  Institution,  having  families,  have  been 
obliged  to  live  at  a  distance  from  it,  thereby  subjecting  them  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  depriving  them  of  many  occasions  of 
iHefulness,  and  the  pupils  of  that  constant  care  and  supervision, 
80  necessary  to  their  improvement  and  welfare. 

The  Board  have  erected  upon  their  grounds  four  neat  and  com- 
modious dwellings  for  the  Professors,  and  all  the  beneficial 
feeults  anticipated  fibm  this  arrangement  have  been  more  than 
realized. 

The  munificent  action  of  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the  tour  through  the  State, 
m  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year,  of  our  President  with  a 
deleg^ion  of  pupils,  awakened  a  deep  and  general  interest  in 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  in  the 
•ntumn  of  that  year  the  Board  of  Managers  found  two  hundred 
deaf  mutes  committed  to  their  care,  and  the  sure  prospect  of  an 
increase  of  that  number.  So  great  and  sudden  an  accession  of 
pupils  had  not  been  anticipated,  and  immediate  proviitfon  had  to 
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bsmadfi  tomeet  this  exigency.  The  Board,  after  a  eaiefiil  snxrej 
oC.-the  whole  ground,  detennined  upon  the  further  enlaxgoment  of 
the  buildings  of  the  Institution,  and  the  past  season  has  been  one 
of  actiritj  and  change. 

Two  new  and  commodious  wings,  eighty-fiye  by  thirty  fibet  each, 
with  connecting  wings  twenty  by  twenty-three  feet,  haTe  been 
erected,  proriding  spacious  sitting  rooms  for  the  pupib  of  botli 
lezesy  furnishing  additional  ^rmitories  and  rooms  for  other  necee* 
Mxy  purposes. 

The  buildings  of  the  Institution  proper,  with  the  recent  addi* 
dons,  present  a  front  of  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  on  FiftiedH 
street,  the  extreme  depth  of  the  wings  being  ninety  feet  They 
are  'of  brick  and  stuccoed,  appearing  at  a  distance  Hke  white 
marble.  Beautiful  and  ornamental  porticos  are  erected  in  front 
and  rear.  The  entrance  is  by  the  porch  in  the  north  finint,  open- 
ing into  a  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  are  pazlors  for  visitors. 
This  hall  extends  sixty  feet  to  the  south  porch,  and  is  crossed  by 
another,  one  hundred  and  fifby  feet  in  length,  terminating  at  one 
end  in  the  boys',  and  at  the  other  in  the  girls',  sitting  room,  the 
former  occupying  the  east,  and  the  latter  the  west,  wings.  The 
dining  room  is  a  spacious  apartment  in  form  of  the  letter  T,  in 
which  all  the  inmates  of  the  establishment,  including  the  President 
and  his  family,  and  the  teachers  who  are  not  housekeepers,  take 
their  meals  together,  forming  a  household  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons. 

This  spacious  and  elegant  Chapel  has  been  constructed  and 
fitted  up  for  the  use  and  convonience  of  the  inmates  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  we  have  assembled  this  day,  to  dedicate  it  to  the 
service  of  Him,  who  has  opened  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and  taught 
the  dumb  to  speak.  Within  these  walls,  are  they  to  be  taught 
those  great  truths  reyealed  to  man,  which  if  this  edifice  had  not 
been  erected,  must  forever  to  most  of  them  haye  remained  a 
sealed  book.  Three  hundred  pupils,  can  now  conveniently  be 
accommodated  here,  and  we  confidently  hope,  that  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  that  number  will  be  found  on  our  catalogue, 
.  All  these  alterations  and   improvements  have  been  met  and 
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prorided  for  out  of  the  moniee  appropriated  bj  the  State  and 
generously  given  by  the  friends  of  the  deaf  mute,  except  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  wluch  the  Board  have  been  obliged 
to  borrow.  They  earnestly  hope  that  these  mute  pleaders  around 
us,  win  move  the  hearts  of  some  of  our  friends  to  contribute  of 
the  abundance,  wherewith  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed  them, 
in  aid  of  the  Institution  in  this  crisis.  The  progress  of  the  noble 
work  in  which  this  Board  is  engaged  should  not  be  impeded,  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  not  one  deaf  mute,  who  seeks 
admission  to  the  privileges  here  to  be  enjoyed,  should  be  sent 
away — and  thus  far  the  doors  have  never  been  closed  to  a  single 
applicant  capable  of  being  instructed.  Thrice  blessed  will  he  be 
who  aids  in  such  a  work,  and  many  a  silent  prayer  will  be  offered 
up  within  these  walls,  that  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  may 
rest  upon  the  friends  and  supporters  of  this  noble  cause. 
**  It  is  more  blessed  to  give,  than  to  receive." 


0ELBCnONB  OF  BCaiFTUBE,  READ  BY  THE  BEV.  Bl'EPHKW  H.  TYKO,  D.  D. 

Exodus  4  :  11.  The  Lord  said  unto  him,  -who  hath  made  man's 
mouth  1  or  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the 
blind  t  have  not  I  the  Lord  t 

Levilicui  19 :  14.  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf, — ^nor  put  a 
stumbling-block  before  the  blind :  but  shalt  fear  thy  God ; — I  am 
the  Lord. 

Praverha  31 : 8,  9.  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,  in  the  cause 
of  all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction  ; — open  thy  mouth, 
judge  righteously, — and  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

P9alm8  51 :  15.  O  Lora,  open  thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shtfll 
show  forth  thy  praise. 

Ezekiel  24  :  27.  In  that  day  shall  thy  mouth  be  opened  to  him 
which  is  escaped, — and  thou  shalt  speak,  and  be  no  more  dumb ; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  sign  unto  them ;  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord. 

Isaiah  29  :  18, 19.  In  that  da^  shall  the  deaf  hear  the  words  of 
the  book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  bund  shall  see  out  of  obscurity,  and 
out  of  darkness.  The  meek  also  shall  increase  their  joy  m  the 
Lord ;  and  the  poor  among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel. 

haiah  35  : 1,  6.  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  be 
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glad  for  them ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice,  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing.  Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  confirm  the  feeble 
knees. — Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearful  heart, — Be  strong,  fear 
not. — Behold  your  G-od  will  come,  even  Qod  with  a  recompense, 
— ^he  will  come  and  save  you  :  Then  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall 
be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped  :  Then 
shall  the  lame  man  leap  as  an  hart, — and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb 
shall  jing ;  for  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  oiit  and  streamt 
in  the  desert. 

Isaiah  53  :  5 — 7.  But  he  was  wounded  for  our  transg^ressions, — 
he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  The  chastisement  of  our  peace 
was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  He  was  op- 
pressed, and  he  was  afflicted,  yet  he  opened  not  his  mouth, — he  is 
Drought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  before  her 
shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 

Matthew  9  :  32,  33.  As  they  went  out,  behold  they  brought  unto 
him  a  dumb  man,  possessed  with  a  devil :  And  when  the  devil  was 
cast  out,  the  dumb  spake,  and  the  multitude  marvelled,  saying,  It 
was  never  so  seen  in  Israel. 

Mark  7  :  32,  37.  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  dea^ 
and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  and  they  beseech  him  to 
put  his  hand  upon  him.  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the  multi- 
tude, and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  he  spit,  and  touched  his 
tongue ;  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed  and  saith  unto  them, 
Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened, — and  straightway  his  ears  were 
opened,  and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  ho  spake 
plain.  And  they  were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  he 
hath  done  all  things  well.  He  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and 
the  dumb  to  speak. 

Matthew  11  :  4,  6.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Gro,  and 
shew  John  again  those  things  which  ye  do  hear  and  see  :  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them, — and  blessed  is  he  whosoever  shaU 
not  be  offended  in  me. 

Revelations  3  :  17,  20.  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knowest  not 
that  thou  art  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich;  and  white  raiment  that  thou  mayest  be 
clothed,  and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear;  and 
anoint  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve,  that  thou  mayest  see.  Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and 
he  with  me. 
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OfTICK  of  TBS  LiTtRART  FUHD, 

Balsioh,  AprO  15,  1848. 

At  a  meetiiig  of  the  President  and  Directora  of  the  Literary  Fnnd,  held 
this  day,  on  motion,  it  was 

ReMoived  unanimou$ly,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Board  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Haryet  P.  Pert,  Esq.  President  of  the  New-York  In- 
stitution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  very  learned, 
aUe  and  instructive  Address,  delivered  by  him  last  evening,  on  their  invita* 
lion. 

Retolvedfuriher,  that  Bfr.  Peet  be  respectfully  requested  to  furnish  this 
Board  with  a  copy  of  said  Address  for  publication,  believing,  as  they  do,  that 
itR  circulation  will  greatly  subserve  the  cause  of  the  Institution  under  their 

eontroL 

A  true  copy  from  Journal, 

W.  W.  MORRISON, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


iHSTITUTIOir   POR   THK   DXAF  AHD   DUKB, 

Nkw-York,  May  29,  1848. 
Sm, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receiptof  a  copy  of  the  Reso* 
lotions,  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
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piessed  of  the  merits  of  the  Address  prepared,  in  great  haste,  under  the 
pressure  of  professional  duty,  I  herewith  submit  the  manuscript  to  your  dis- 
posal, in  the  hope  that  its  circulation  may  not  disappoint  the  expectations 
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With  the  highest  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
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ADDRESS. 


Mb.  President  and  Gentlebhen 

OF  THE  Literary  Board: 

The  cause  of  enlightened  philanthropy  has  made  snch 
rapid  progress  daring  the  last  half  century,  that  the  gene- 
rous and  sanguine,  almost  forgetting  that  injustice  and 
Tiolence,  still,  at  times,  desolate  the  earth,  might  well  drecun 
of  the  approach  of  the  millenium.  For  what  can  more 
strongly  mark  the  moral  condition  of  that  happy  period,  than 
to  see  the  tree  of  knowledge  bearing  the  fruit  of  good 
unmixed  with  evil  7  To  see  the  researches  of  science  devoted 
to  the  discovery  of  means  for  the  relief  of  affliction  T  To 
lift  the  degraded,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  enlighten  the 
ignorant,  to  supply  eyes  to  the  blind,  ears  to  the  deaf,  and  a 
tongue  to  the  dumb,  are  tasks  worthy  of  the  highest  ambi- 
tion :  tasks  which  those  who  would  humbly  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Redeemer,  and  do  what  is  given  them  to 
do  in  preparing  the  way  for  his  second  coming,  are  encour- 
aged to  undertake  by  many  precious  promises.  No  one  can 
read  the  rapt  visions  of  the  prophet,  figuring  the  blessedness 
that  is  to  overspread  the  earth  under  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, without  being  struck  by  the  prominence  given  to  the 
relief  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  these  prophecies  looked  beyond  the  literal  fulfill- 
ment in  comparatively  few  cases  during  the  life-time  of  the 
Savior,  and  are  now  receiving  a  more  general,  though  less 
literal,  accomplishment,  in  the  success  and  rapid  increase  of 
institutions  of  benevolence. 
Of  all  the  children  of  affliction,  there  are  none  whose  lot 
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appeals  more  strongly  to  our  feelings  of  humanity,  than  that 
of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb.  Though  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  eating  at  our  tables,  sitting  at 
oar  firesides,  and  even  kneeling  at  our  family  altars ;  bear- 
ing the  image  of  the  Creator,  gifted  with  faculties  for  intel- 
lectual and  moral  excellence,  and  possessing  souls  that  must 
Uve,  think  and  feel  forever, — ^they  have  been,  for  almost 
countless  generations,  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  social  and  reli- 
gious privileges.  We  may,  without  exaggeration,  pronounce 
them  less  fortunate  than  the  lower  animals,  for  they  had  few 
or  no  enjoyments  beyond  those  common  to  the  latter,  and  the 
fS&culties  that  lay  dormant  within  them,  served  but  to  show 
them  glimpses  of  the  higher  enjoyments  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  world,  beaming  from  the  eyes  of  their  more 
fortunate  kindred,  and  awakening  in  themselves  desires 
doomed  to  rest  ever  unsatisfied.  Such  was  the  life  of  the 
deaf  mute,  passed  in  mental  and  moral  darkness,  and  deeper 
and  more  hopeless  darkness  rested  on  its  closing  hour. 

But  the  light  has  dawned  at  last.  The  prophecy  that 
the  deaf  shall  liear  the  loord,^  has  been  in  part  fulfilled,  and, 
the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,  arc,  in  our  day, 
proclaimed  to  those,  who,  of  all  men  most  needing  the 
promises  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  had  been,  for  centu- 
ries upon  centuries,  alone  of  all  men,  cut  ofi*  from  those 
promises  and  consolations.  Surely  if  there  is  any  act  which 
we  may  reverently  suppose  to  be  acceptable  to  the  God  of 
Love,  it  is  the  act  of  taking  by  the  hand  our  poor,  ignorant 
and  afilictcd  deaf  and  dumb  brother,  and  leading  him  to  the 
blessed  fountains  of  knowledge— of  the  knowledge  that 
brightens  the  otherwise  cheerless  scenes  of  life — and  of 
that  higher  knowledge  that  takes  the  sting  from  death. 

^  Isaiah,  xxix.  18. 
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As  part  of  this  work,  the  ceremony  which  yon  have  jost 
witnessed  assumes  more  than  usual  interest  and  solemnity. 
Another  step  has  been  successfully  taken  toward  the  object 
to  which  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  look  ever  with 
prayerful  hope — the  ultimate  education,  not  merely  of  a 
part,  but  of  all  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow-men. 
With  strengthened  faith,  we  anticipate  the  time,  when  insti- 
tutions for  their  instruction  will  rise  wherever  the  need  of 
mch  institutions  is  felt ;  when  no  deaf  mute  in  our  own  land, 
or  in  any  other  land,  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  bless- 
ings they  confer.  And,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
we  even  seem  to  have  prophetic  glimpses  of  that  fullness  of 
time,  when  men  will  lay  the  comer-stones  of  no  public  edi- 
fices, but  those  devoted,  like  this,  to  the  cause  of  pure 
beneficence, — ^when  the  advantage  of  one  shall  cease  forever 
to  work  wrong,  or  loss,  or  sorrow,  to  any  of  his  fellow-men. 

But  though  the  prospects  of  the  cause  are  bright  and 
cheering,  its  friends,  either  in  this,  or  other  States,  must  not 
fold  their  hands,  and  think  their  work  is  done.  The  good 
already  accomplished  has  been  the  reward  of  patient,  perse- 
vering, self-denying  effort.  Much  must  be  done  merely  to 
secure  the  advantages  already  gained ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  work  is  growing  under  our  hands. 

Enumerations  of  the  deaf-mute  population  have  been 
made,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  several  countries  of 
Europe.  The  result  of  these  enumerations  is,  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  extreme  cases,*  there  are  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  deaf  mutes  in  each  million  of  souls. 
The  average,  in  Europe,  is  seven  hundred  in  a  million, 
making  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  one  hundred  and  fifty 

'  The  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  contained  in  1836, 1954  deaf  mntee, 
in  a  population  of  401,000.— Pom  Armah,  by  Prof.  Morei. 
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thousand,  and  in  the  whole  hnman  family,  probably  more 
than  half  a  million  bereft  of  speeeh  and  hearing. 

In  our  ovm  country,  the  proportion  would  appear,  from  thb 
census,  to  be  less  than  in  Europe ;  but  a  careful  examination 
of  the  returns,  and  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  known  to 
us,  residing  in  certain  cities  and  towns,  with  the  numbers 
returned  for  such  cities  and  towns,  have  enabled  us  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  census  is  very  imperfect,  and  that  probably 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  actual  number  of  deaf  mutes  was 
omitted.  Moreover,  this  number  is  found  to  increase  with 
the  increase  of  population,  and  from  both  these  considerap 
tions,  we  are  authorized  to  estimate  the  present  deaf-mute 
population  of  the  Union  as  considerably  exceeding  ten 
thousand.^ 

Passing  over  the  large  number  who  have  grown  old  with* 
out  instruction,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  aid,  and  in  all,  are  past  the  hope  of  any  con- 
siderable intellectual  improvement ;  passing  over,  also,  for 
the  present  argument,  those  who  are  fast  approaching  this 
fearful  limit,  but  whose  instruction  is  yet,  to  a  good  degree, 
practicable,  if  timely  succor  be  afforded ;  we  find  that,  if  we 
would  give  the  rising  generation  an  education  that  will 
qualify  them  to  discharge  well  the  duties  of  their  station, 
and  to  enjoy  the  social  and  religious  privileges  of  their  race — 
a  work  that  can  seldom  be  done  in  less  than  six  or  seven 
years, — at  least  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  ought  to  be 
constantly  under  instruction.  That  is,  at  this  time,  indepen- 
dent of  the  future  increase,  at  least  two  thousand.  Our 
eleven  institutions  actually  contain  but  little  more  than  nine 
hundred  pupils,  leaving  eleven  hundred  unprovided  for. 
This  deficiency  is  chiefly  in    the  Southern   and   extreme 

'  Mr.  Tibbatt's  Report,  H.  Rep.  Na  66,  Feb.  17,  1847. 
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Western  States.  Nearly  five-sixths  of  the  number  now 
tnider  instruction,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  those 
who  have  been  under  instruction,  are  from  the  States  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio. 

But  if  in  acknowledging  the  claims  of  the  deaf  and  dumb» 
fhe  people  of  the  Southern  States  have  been  behind  their 
brethren  of  the  North,  as  we  were  behind  the  philanthropists 
of  the  Old  World,  I  now  see  it  has  only  been  because  the 
pioneers  destined  to  lead  the  way  in  this  benevolent  enter- 
prize  had  not  yet  been  found.  It  needed  but  that  a  begin- 
ning should  be  made,  that  the  claims  of  the  unfortunate 
deaf  mute,  stretching  forth  his  hands  in  silent  supplication 
fiur  the  bread  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  should  be 
presented  to  them  by  one  able  and  willing  to  give  efiect  to 
fheir  bounty,  and  the  people  of  the  Old  North  State  met  the 
appeal  with  the  warmth  and  generous  temperament  of  the 
Boath. 

It  was  not  till  after  ten  years  of  precarious  struggle,  amidst 
ooldness  and  neglect,  if  not  of  opposition,  that  the  early 
friends  of  the  New- York  Institution  had  the  joy  of  seeing  the 
oomer-stone  of  their  building  laid ;  and  nearly  twenty  years 
more  elapsed,  ere,  winning  our  way  by  slow  degrees,  in  the 
oonfidence  of  the  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  we  had  the 
high  gratification  of  obtaining  legislative  appropriations 
sufficient  for  the  education  of  all  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
in  our  populous  State ;  and  of  possessing  an  institution  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  all  of  this  class  among  us  who  stood 
in  need  of  instruction.  With  you,  a  much  shorter  time  has 
sofficed,  after  a  beginning  was  once  made,  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  and  the  generous  and  efficient  aid 
of  the  Legislature  of  your  State ;  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  an  edifice,  the  completion  of  which  will  assure  to  your 
institution  permanency,  and  enlarged  capacity  for  useful- 
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ness ; — and,  I  trust,  far  fewer  years  will  suffice  for  you  to 
obtain  a  practical,  legislative  acknowledgment,  that  the 
precious  boon  of  education — ^to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  all  the 
children  of  men,  most  especially  precious — should  not  be 
made  the  privilege  of  a  favored  few,  but  imparted,  freely  as 
the  sun  and  rain  of  heaven,  to  all  presenting  the  same  claims 
to  sympathy  and  help. 

And  when  I  mark  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the  principal  and 
his  assistant,  as  testified  in  the  solid  and  gratifying  progresSi 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Institution,  has  been  attained* 
and  of  which  you  will  presently  have  evidence — when  I  see 
the  occasion  graced  by  so  much  of  the  intellect  and  worth 
and  beauty  of  a  State,  whose  capital  worthily  bears  the 
name  of  the  most  graceful  and  chivalrous  of  Englishmen ; 
and  when  I  recall,  as  indicative  of  your  feelings  toward  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  warmth  of  welcome  extended  to  one 
known  to  you  only  as  a  devoted  laborer  in  their  cause — ^I 
feel  assured  that  the  North  Carolina  Institution  is  a  shoot  of 
the  right  kind,  and  has  taken  deep  root  in  a  generous  soil ; 
and  that,  with  the  continued  blessing  of  Him  who  has  thus 
far  favored  it,  its  present  buds  of  promise,  expanding  in  the 
sunshine  of  knowledge,  affection  and  religion,  will  blossom 
and  bear  the  ripe  fruit  of  intelligence,  and  virtue,  and 
happiness. 

You  had  in  your  own  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
three  hundred  and  iSfty-four  deaf  mutes ;  two  hundred  and 
eighty  of  whom  were  of  European  descent.  Adding  one- 
third  for  the  inaccuracies  of  the  census,  and  for  the  increase 
since  1840,  we  have  three  hundred  and  seventy-three  white 
deaf  and  dumb  persons.  One-fifth  of  this  number,  or  seventy- 
five,  should  now  be  in  school.  But  we  must  remember,  that 
those,  in  this  State,  above  the  age  of  twenty,  have  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  education,  and  that  many  of  them  are 
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still  capable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  that,  in  their  condition! 
may  be  of  inappreciable  benefit,  and  a  source  of  happiness 
through  life.  To  those  now  fast  verging  to  the  limit  beyond 
which  instruction  becomes  diflicult  and  even  hopeless,  it  is  a 
question  of  moral  life  and  death.  What  is  done  for  them 
must  be  done  without  delay.  A  few  years  will  relieve  the 
institution  of  the  burden  of  instructing  those  who  have 
passed  the  most  favorable  age.  They  will  either  have  been 
educated,  or  abandoned ;  but  the  number  who  will  annually 
reach  the  proper  age  of  admission,  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
up  an  institution  larger  than  three-fourths  of  those  in  Europe.* 

And  when  you  shall  have  done  all  you  find  to  do  in  your 
own  State,  you  will  still  have  an  object  worthy  of  a  generous 
ambition ;  that  of  not  only  setting  a  good  example  to  other 
States,  but  of  training  teachers  who  shall  carry  the  blessings 
of  education  into  other  fields  that  will  soon  be  white  to  the 
harvest.  If  our  present  number  of  institutions  and  our 
ptesent  legislative  provision  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ought 
now  to  be  doubled,  in  twenty-five  years  more  they  will  have 
to  be  quadrupled  to  keep  pace  with  the  unexampled  growth 
of  our  country. 

Contemplating  the  large  number  of  deaf  mutes  who  are 
past  the  age  of  instruction,  we  are  led  to  inquire  what  their 
condition  is,  and  whether  nothing  can  be  done  for  them. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  exaggerate,  as  some  have  done, 
the  sad  condition  of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb.  Certain 
teachers,  either  influenced  by  the  popular  prejudices  of  which 
these  our  unhappy  fellow  men  have  been,  for  at  least  two 
Jiousand  years,  the  victims,  or  judging  from  particular  cases  of 

*  In  1844,  only  twenty-two,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sitty-two  European 
ititutions,  contained  sixty  pupils.^-FuIe  Statistical  TabU  annexed  to 
9^9  Report.  JVetr.  Yor^,  1846. 
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diildrea  who  have  been  neglected  and  thrust  ont  of  society, 
have  denied  to  uneducated  deaf  mutes  the  faculty  of  reason, 
and  the  sentiment  of  right  and  wrong — ^have  ranked  them, 
in  short,  with  the  brutes  that  perish.  Hapless  and  degraded 
as  many  of  them  are,  such  a  judgment,  as  applied  to  most 
ueducated  deaf  mutes,  is  very  unjust.  In  original  mental 
power  or  faculties,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, not  inferior  to  the  average  of  their  race ;  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers,  there  are  as  many  among  them  of 
bright  parts  as  among  other  children.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  object  we  propose  in  educating  them  would  be  hopeless* 
We  can  no  more  create  the  faculties  which  we  seek  to 
develop  and  improve,  than  the  florist  can  create  the  plants 
which  he  cultivates ;  and  in  fact,  the  acquisition  of  a  laa> 
gaage  of  words  through  the  eye  alone,  without  any  idea  of 
the  sounds  of  those  words,  is  a  labor  to  be  successfully  under- 
gone only  by  children  of  decidedly  good  intellects.  But 
though  the  mental  faculties  of  most  deaf  mutes  are  originally 
good,  without  education  their  development  is  retarded  and 
checked,  in  all  cases  more  or  less,  and  unhappily  in  not  a 
few,  to  that  degree,  that  they  present  only  a  gnarled  and 
stunted  intellectual  and  moral  growth,  standing  in  rude  and 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  graceful  stature  and  cheerful 
bloom  that  rise  up  in  the  unobstructed  sunshine  of  know- 
ledge. 

Looking  at  those  who  have  thus  grown  up  without  in- 
struction, we  find  it  difllcult  to  conceive,  that  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  them  and  other  men,  arises  solely  from  the 
want  of  hearing,  till  we  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  our 
knowledge  is  drawn  from  the  observation  and  experience, 
the  meditations  and  reflections  of  others  ;  how  much  of  our 
mental  power  and  activity  is  due  to  early  practice  under  the 
incitements  of  emulation  and  example.     A  little  inquiry  into 
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particular  cases  will,  however^  show  that,  daring  the  first 
few  months,  often  during  the  first  two  years,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  child  bom  deaf,  and  the  child  bom 
with  the  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  except  the  insensibility  of 
the  power  of  sounds,  and  even  this  is  a  difierenco  so  little 
obvious  at  that  age,  that  parents  who  have  had  no  previous 
reason  to  fear  that  the  child  is  deaf,  often  do  not  discover,  or 
suspect  the  misfortune  till  it  reaches  the  age  at  which  other 
children  begin  to  talk.  Indeed,  it  requires  some  skill  and 
care  in  making  experiments  to  ascertain  the  fact  and  degree 
of  deafness  in  infants.  Besides  that  many  are  only  partially 
deaf,  able  to  hear  ordinary  noises,  but  not  to  distinguish 
words,  even  the  most  profoundly  deaf  are  sensible  to  the  jar- 
ring or  concussion  which  accompanies  many  noises.  Espe- 
cially on  the  wooden  fioors  of  our  dwellings  are  deaf  persons, 
who  cannot  hear  the  most  acute  noises,  sensible  to  percus- 
sions. The  stamp  of  a  light  foot  is  sufficient  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  a  deaf  person  from  the  other  side  of  a  long  room,  €md 
those  who  cannot  hear  a  bell  or  a  fife,  are  sensible  of  the 
fall  of  a  pencil  on  the  floor.  This  difficulty  of  determining 
whether  very  young  children  are  deaf,  is  one  reason  why 
our  census  returns  are  imperfect. 

If  the  misfortune  of  the  deaf  child  consisted  simply  in  its 
inability  to  acquire  language,  through  the  ear,  it  would  be 
comparatively  light.  Unfortimately  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
in  most  cases,  heap  up  the  load  to  a  crushing  weight.  The 
discovery  of  its  deafness  stamps  the  poor  victim  as  a  doomed 
being ;  destined  for  an  inferior  rank  between  man  and  the 
brute  creation.  Its  relatives  are  slow  to  believe,  that  they 
can,  by  a  little  care  and  attention,  learn  to  understand  it  and 
make  it  understand.  The  child,  prompted  by  the  irrepressi- 
ble longing  for  interconrse  with  other  minds  which  forms  a 
part  of  our  nature,  devises  in  time,  and  by  dint  of  repetition 
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teaches,  to  a  few  of  those  around  it,  signs  sufficient  to  make 
its  wants  and  complaints  known,  and  there  it  usually  stops. 
All  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  race,  for  thousands  of 
years,  is  lost  to  one  thus  left  to  his  own  unaided  resources — 
condemned  to  creep  where  others  soar,  and  grope  in  the 
dark  where  others  run  with  a  guide  and  a  light. 

If  when  the  discovery  of  deafness  is  first  made,  the 
parents,  keeping  up  heart  and  hope,  and  wasting  little  or  no 
time  in  the  vain  attempts  to  restore  the  lost  faculty,  would 
set  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  means  by  which  the  eyes 
are  made  to  supply  the  place  of  ears,  the  weight  of  the 
affliction  would  soon  be  very  materially  lessened.  By 
meeting  with  kindness,  and  aiding  with  willingness  the 
child's  first  instinctive  efibrts  to  make  its  thoughts  known,  a 
dialect  of  signs  and  pantomime  would  soon  be  formed,  whichf 
within  the  circle  of  relatives  and  playmates  almost  supplying 
the  place  of  speech,  would  not  merely  suffice  for  all  neces- 
sary communications,  but  very  materially  alleviate  the  lone- 
liness of  its  lot ;  enable  its  friends  to  exert  over  it  a  whole- 
some moral  influence,  and  even  permit  some  degree  of 
intellectual  cultivation.  When  this  course  is  skillfully  and 
judiciously  followed,  and  especially  when  there  are  several 
deaf  mutes  in  the  same  family,  or  neighborhood,  a  good 
measure  of  mental  development,  and  considerable  stock  of 
useful  knowledge  are  attained.  Hence  it  is  that  we  some- 
times meet  uneducated  deaf  mutes  who,  having  been  in 
peculiarly  favorable  circumstances,  and  blessed  with  judi- 
cious and  aflTectionate  relatives,  are  objects  more  interesting 
than  repulsive,  pleasing  in  deportment  outwardly,  at  least, 
correct  in  morals,  and  displaying  tact  and  manual  skill  in 
some  gainful  calling. 

But  taking  their  lot  at  the  best,  as  it  is  in  fact  only  in  rare 
cases,  they  are  far  from  being  as  happy,  or  as  intelligent,  as 
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those  who  judge  from  appearances  might  suppose.  The 
most  sharp  and  intelligent  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumbt 
who,  in  matters  within  the  limited  range  of  their  ideas, 
seem  to  read  the  thoughts  of  others  in  their  eyes,  and  who 
are  often  acute  as  well  as  watchful  and  suspicious  in  what 
concerns  their  personal  interests,  are  yet  profoundly  ignorant 
on  matters  with  which  every  child  who  hears  is  conversant. 
The  great  names  familiar  as  household  words,  which  shine 
along  the  annals  of  a  free  people,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
which  elevates  the  mind  and  stirs  the  blood,  have  no  exis- 
tence for  them.  No  parent  has  told  the  story  of  Pocahontas, 
or  of  the  Pilgrims;  of  Bunker-Hill  or  King's  Mountain. 
They  never  heard  of  Nash^  or  Marion ;  of  Franklin  or  of 
Washington.  Not  only  history,  but  all  literature,  whatever 
pleases  the  imagination,  strengthens  the  judgment,  or 
purifies  the  afiections  ;  whatever  afibrds  healthful  exercise 
to  the  higher  faculties,  or  supplies  food  for  thought  in  hours 
of  solitude,  is  to  them  a  blank  and  a  void. 

Thus  left  without  resources,  when  alone  and  with  collo- 
quial enjoyments  very  limited  and  of 'the  least  intellectual 
kind,  with  no  other  interest  in  places  of  public  resort  than 
may  be  derived  from  new  scenes,  new  faces  and  new  dresses, 
the  loneliness  of  their  lot  becomes  tolerable,  only  because 
having  never  known  any  other  they  have  grown  up  under  it. 
The  Creator  has  mercifully  given  the  mind  power  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  privations  that  are  irremediable ;  and 
cheerfulness  may  be  consistent  with  a  very  limited  range  of 
positive  enjoyments.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  inven- 
tive of  the  ancients  could  imagine  no  greater  torments  than 
the  near  sight  of  unattainable  good, — no  keener  misery  than 

'  Nash  was  a  Brigadier  General  of  the  North  Carolina  troops  and  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  2 
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the  full  view  and  appreciation  of  happiness  which  we  can- 
not hope  to  share. 

Need  we  wonder,  that  those  who  keenly  feel  themselves 
neglected,  and  at  immense  disadvantage  in  society,  should 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  revenge  themselves  by  acts  of  dis- 
honesty? That  those  who  are  cut  off  from  nearly  all  higher 
sources  of  gratification  should,  in  the  absence  of  moral  and 
religious  restraint,  be  led  to  sensual  excesses  7  It  is,  I  need 
not  say,  proverbial  that  most  uneducated  deaf  mutes  strongly 
illostrate  the  propensity  of  untutored  human  nature  to  follow 
evil  rather  than  good  example,  and  acquire  habits  injurious 
to  themselves  and  deeply  painful  and  mortifying  to  their 
friends. 

But  in  the  view  of  the  Christian,  the  darkest  cloud  that 
rests  upon  them  is  that  which  shuts  out  of  their  minds  every 
ray  of  Gospel  light.  The  Hottentot,  or  the  Esquimaux,  to 
whose  wilderness  missionary  never  came,  is  not  more  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  nor  less  uncon- 
scious of  his  obligations  to  a  Creator,  or  his  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  than  these  dwellers  in  a  Christian  land,  members 
many  of  them  of  Christian  families. 

Still,  even  those  deaf  mutes,  who  have  grown  beyond  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  a  written  language,  are  not  wholly 
beyond  the  hope  of  successful  moral  and  religious  teaching. 
Some  there  are,  indeed,  whose  faculties,  like  the  limbs  of 
the  fakir  who  spends  his  life  in  one  attitude,  seem  to  have 
become  paralyzed,  who  appear  incapable  of  receiving  an 
idea  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives  ;  but  these  are 
extreme  cases.  The  greater  number  are  still  capable,  even 
in  middle  age  and  perhaps  later,  of  learning  to  use  and 
understand  an  expanded  and  improved  dialect  of  signs,  and, 
through  this  medium,  of  learning  their  duties  to  their  fellow 
men  and  to  their  Creator,  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  that 
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will  materially  lighten  the  burden  of  their  remaining  years. 
Hence  those  who  have  the  means  and  opportunities  should 
never  think  it  too  late  to  n^ake  the  attempt.  There  are, 
however,  powerful  reasons  why  uneducated  deaf  mutes  of 
advanced  age  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not  be  admitted  into 
a  school  for  the  young.  I  make  these  remarks  only  in  the 
hope  that  their  own  friends  may  be  encouraged  to  attempt 
something  in  their  behalf. 

Since  there  have  been  deaf  mutes  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
for  there  are  terms  expressive  of  this  misfortune  in  the 
oldest  language  spoken  by  man,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
most  ancient  writings  extant,*  we  are  led  to  inquire,  whether 
no  man  of  genius  and  benevolence  ever  made  the  simple 
discovery,  that  they  could  be  taught  through  the  sense  of 
sight ;  whether  at  least  the  love  of  a  parent,  or  sister  had 
liot  sometimes  sought  out  means  to  let  light  into  their  dark- 
ened minds.  And  when  the  answer  is,  that,  in  the  best  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  men  of  deepest  thought,  and  most 
comprehensive  knowledge,  whose  dictum  swayed  the  intel- 
lectual world  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  declared  that  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  beyond  the  resources 
of  art,  and  the  limits  of  possibility;'  and  that  Augustine,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  applied  literally  to  their  case* 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  faith  cometh  by  Iwaring*^^ — we 
only  recognise  another  example,  to  show  how  frequently  the 

*  Ezodua  iv.  11. 

*  Aristotle.  Observations  on  the  education  of  the  Doaf  and  Dumb,  p.  6  > 
Reprinted  from  North  American  Review  1834. 

Lucretius,  the  poet,  expressed  it  in  two  lines  which  have  been  thus  trans- 
lated : — 

"  To  instruct  the  deaf  no  art  could  reach ; 

**  No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

*  Romans  x.  17. 
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foot  of  man  treads  unconsciously  over  the  richest  mine,  till 
the  accidental  uptearing  of  a  &hrub  reveals  the  treasure 
beneath. 

We  know  that  the  art  of  stamping  coin,  and  making 
impressions  upon  wax,  was  familiarly  practised,  for  thous- 
ands  of  years,  before  the  same  principle  was  applied  to  the 
multiplicaticm  of  books ;  that  convex  glasses  were  known 
to  concentrate  the  solar  rays,  ages  before  it  was  discovered 
that  they  would  aid  defective  vision ;  and  that  this  last  dis- 
covery preceded,  by  three  centuries,  the  invention  of  the  tel* 
escope;  and  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  the  ancients 
possessed  all  the  instruments  necessary  to  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  they  had  never  thought  of  their 
easy  and  obvious  application. 

I  need  not  inform  you  that  pantomime  was  a  favorite 
entertainment  on  the  Roman  stage,  and  was  carried  to  such 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  that  Roscius  contended  with 
Cicero,  which  could  best  express  an  idea,  the  one  in  gestures, 
the  other  in  words ;  and  even  the  manual  alphabet,  which 
now  seems  so  appropriate  and  almost  peculiar  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  known  to  the  Greeks,  and,  handed  down  from 
them,  became  one  of  the  resources  of  monastic  idleness  in 
the  middle  ages. 

The  pictures  which  we  possess  of  the  private  and  domes- 
tic life  of  the  times  before  the  revival  of  learning,  are  too 
few  in  number,  and  too  imperfect,  to  show  whether  there 
might  not,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  have  been  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  lot  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  We 
would  fain  hope  there  were.  Recalling  the  prejudices, 
which  have  come  down  from  those  times,  and  which  are  not 
yet  extinct,  we  cannot,  without  a  shudder,  conceive  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  social,  immortal  being,  not  merely  neglected,  as 
one  with  whom  none  could  hold  counsel,  or  communion,  but 
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■hunned,  regarded  with  horror,  by  some  843  a  human  form 
animated  by  an  evil  spirit ;  by  others  as  the  offspring  of  the 
elves  of  the  fantastic  Northern  mythology/  whom  they  were 
believed  to  substitute  for  the  children  of  Christian  parents ; 
and  by  the  most  moderate  as  living  monuments  of  the  ven* 
geance  of  heaven,  expiating  some  family  crime.  We  are 
even  told  that  by  certain  tribes,  deaf-mute  children  were  put 
to  death  without  pity  as  soon  as  their  infirmity  was  satisfac- 
torily ascertained. 

Yet  the  few  glimpses  into  those  benighted  times,  which  we 
can  now  obtain,  reveal,  here  and  there,  an  isolated  deaf  mute 
whose  lot  had  been  meliorated  by  instruction.     As  early  as 
the  seventh  century,  as  we  are  told  by  the  venerable  Bede, 
John,  Bishop  of  Hagulstad,  in  the  kingdom  of  Northumber- 
land,' calling  to  him  a  deaf-mute  youth  on  whom  he  was 
accustomed  to  bestow  charity,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  his  tongue,  commanded  him  to  repeat  the  Saxon 
word,  gea^  yea,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards  repeated  from 
the  Bishop's  lips  all  the  letters,  then  single  words,  and  finally 
whole  sentences.     This  is  recorded  as  a  miracle,  ascribed  to 
the  virtue  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  the  holiness  of  the 
Bishop ;  but  making  allowance  for  exaggeration,  and  omitting 
the  mystical  sign,  there  is  a  similarity  with  the  processes  now 
used  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak,  so  striking  that  it 
can  hardly  have  been  accidental. 

From  this  time,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  an  educated 
deaf  mute  has  been  discovered  for  several  centuries.  Brief 
notice  of  a  deaf  mute  able  to  write  is  made  in  the  fifteenth 
century,'  but  the  first  systematic  attempts  to  instruct  the  deaf 

*  See  Scott's  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Such  prejudices  appear  to  have  been 
most  prevalent  in  Scotland. 

*  American  Annals,  No.  1.  p.  33. 

'  By  Rodolphus  Agricola  of  Gronengen,  Obs.'p.  66. 
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and  dumb  of  which  we  have  any  account  were  made  by  a 
Spanish  monk,  Pedro  Ponce  who  taught  the  children  of  a 
Caatilian  Nobleman  to  speak  orally,  and  to  read  on  the  lips 
as  well  as  to  write.  Ponce  died  in  1584.  It  may  surprise 
you  to  hear  that  a  country,  over  which  tyranny  and  super- 
stition have  so  long  held  undisputed  sway,  should  have  given 
birth  to  one  of  the  greatest  practical  triumphs  over  prejudice 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  this  was  the  age  of  Cer- 
vantes and  of  Lope  de  Vega. 

Half  a  century  later,  in  1620,  Bonet,  a  countryman  of 
Ponce,  published  the  earliest  known  treatise  on  the  art,  with 
an  engraving  of  a  manual  alphabet,  from  which  that  now 
used  in  the  French  and  American  schools  is  derived.  Though 
the  possibility  of  instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
means  which  had  been  successfully  used  to  that  end,  were 
now  put  upon  record,  the  work  of  Bonet  seems  to  have  had 
very  little  influence  in  inducing  others  to  undertake  this 
labor.  In  Spain,  indeed,  the  art  fell  into  almost  total  disuse, 
after  the  time  of  Bonet,  and  even  at  this  day,  less  attention 
is  there  paid  to  this  subject,  than  in  almost  any  other  Chris- 
tian country.  And  though  in  Britain,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  France,  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  sprang  up,  at 
intervals,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  each  of  them  believed 
himself  the  inventor  of  the  art,  or  only  heard  of  the  previous 
labors  of  others,  after  his  own  career  was  begun. 

Among  these  early  instructors  who  merit  more  particular 
mention.  Dr.  John  Wallis,*  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Oxford,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  suc- 
cessfully taught  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Wallis  prepared  one  of 
the  earliest  known  treatises  on  the  mechanism  of  speecht 

^  See  American  Annals — pp.  36,  37, 43. 
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desoribing  the  positions  and  play  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  the 
utterance  of  each  soand,  which  he  intended  to  aid  foreigners 
in  learning  the  pronunciation  of  our  language,  and  to  correct 
defects  of  utterance.  The  application  of  the  same  principles 
to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  obvious.  His  first 
pupil,  however,  had  become  deaf  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
and  doubtless  retained  some  power  of  articulation  which  it 
was  comparatively  easy  to  improve.  Indeed,  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  the  pupils  of  Ponce  and  Bonet  in 
Spain,  and  this  consideration  furnishes  a  solution  to  the  great 
success  which  some  of  the  early  teachers  professed  to  have 
met  with — so  great,  indeed,  that  their  accounts  often  verge 
on  the  fabulous. 

The  mathematical  mind  of  Wallis  preserved  him  from  this 
tendency  to  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration,  and  his  accounts 
of  his  processes  and  their  results  are  eminently  rational  and 
credible.  He  soon  relinquished  the  laborious  attempt  to 
make  the  deaf  and  dumb  speak,  and  contented  himself  with 
teaching  his  later  pupils,  who  were  not  numerous,  to  write 
and  to  understand  what  was  written  to  them  by  others,  by 
which,  he  says,  "  they  have  attained  a  much  greater  meas- 
ure of  knowledge,  in  many  things,  than  was  thought  at- 
tainable, by  persons,  in  their  circumstances." 

Cotemporary  with  Wallis,  was  George  Dalgamo,^  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth,  but  resident  also  at  Oxford.  He  left  a  book 
published  in  1680,  which,  even  at  this  day,  excites  our  admi- 
ration by  the  soundness  of  its  views,  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  the  author  appears  to  have  studied  the  subject. 
He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  reduced  his  specula- 
tions to  practice.  And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  "Didas- 
colocophus,"  resting  till  quite  recently,  imnoticed  on  the 
shelves  of  large  libraries,  has  been  the  means  of  meliorating 
the  lot  of  a  single  deaf  mute. 

'  American  AnnalB,  p.  40. 
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After  the  time  of  Wallis,  little  was  done  and  less  written 
in  England,  on  our  present  subject,  till  Thomas  Braidwood 
opened,  in  1764,  an  articulating  school  in  Edinburgh,  from 
which  sprang  the  institution  of  London,  and  many  others  in 
the  British  Isles*  Formerly,  nearly  all  of  those  taught,  or 
attempted  to  teach  articulation,  but  the  results  have  been  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  the  ms^ority  have  abandoned  this  branch 
of  instruction. 

It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  the  earlier  instructors 
formed  a  school,  or  collected  a  class  of  deaf  mutes.  Their 
lessons  were  individual.  Each  charged  himself  with  the 
instruction  usually  of  but  one,  seldom  of  more  than  two  at  a 
time.  Hence  while  instruction  was  too  rare  and  costly,  for 
any  but  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  with  a  few  of  these 
very  remarkable  success  may  have  been  realized.  Pereira, 
a  Portuguese,  who  practised  the  art  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  these  early  teachers.  He  followed  the  profession 
as  a  source  of  gain ;  and  exacted  from  his  pupils  an  oath  of 
secrecy  as  to  his  processes. 

One  of  the  earliest  German  instructors  was  George  Raphel, 
who  gave  to  the  world,  in  1718,  the  methods  by  which  he 
had  successfully  instructed  his  three  deaf  and  dumb  children. 
A  few  other  early  names  appear  in  Germany,  but  the  history 
of  the  art,  in  that  country,  properly  begins  with  Samuel 
Heinicke,  who  founded,  in  1778,  at  Leipsic,  in  Saxony,  the 
first  institution  ever  taken  under  the  patronage  of  a  govern- 
ment, and  whose  views  have  had  an  influence  in  most  of  the 
eighty  small  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  German 
States.* 

You  have  doubtless  heard  that,  on  the  system  of  Heinicke, 

*  Observations,  p.  70. 
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articulation  is  coiiBidered  an  indispensable  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction — the  great  end — ^to  which  the  pupil's  intellec- 
toal  developmenty  his  oppcvtunities  of  social  enjoyment,  and 
his  progress  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  too  often 
sacrificed.  We  know,  from  the  fullest  evidence,  that  the 
success  so  dearly  purchased  is  trifling,  except  in  rare  and 
peculiar  cases ;  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  among  us 
who,  judging  from  flying  visits  to  the  German  schools,  take 
these  cases  of  rare  success  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole, 
and  urge  the  introduction  of  the  same  system  into  our  insti- 
tutions. It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  more 
fully  the  origin  and  peculiarities  of  Heinicke's  method. 

About  the  time  Heinicke's  views  were  first  directed  to  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  fell  in  with  a  work  on 
that  subject,  by  John  Conrad  Amman,^  of  Amsterdam,  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher,  and  younger  cotemporary  of  Wallis ;  a 
man  of  decided  ability,  but  of  warm  enthusiasm,  and  much 
more  under  the  dominion  of  poetry  than  of  philosophy. 
Amman  ascribed  to  speech  a  mysterious  efficacy.  To  him 
written  language  seemed  cold  and  dead.  The  living  voice 
alone  had  a  character  of  life  and  power.  The  language  of 
the  first  man  was  a  divine  gift;  it  flowed  spontaneously 
from  the  soul,  and  was  instinctively  understood,  and  though 
this  divine  language  was  lost  at  the  fall,  it  was,  perhaps, 
restored  in  the  gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost !  The 
WORD,  by  which  all  things  were  created,  and  in  obedience  to 
which  all  miracles  were  wrought,  was  the  literal  appulsion 
of  the  vocal  organs  upon  the  air !  I  We  may  now  wonder 
that  an  act,  so  purely  corporeal,  possible,  in  its  literal  sense, 
only  to  material  beings,  surrounded  by  a  material  atmos- 
phere, should  ever  have  been  held  to  be  not  only  a  necessary 

'  Day's  Report,  p.  109  et  seq. 
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condition  of  thought,  but  an  act  of  the  creative  power*  with- 
out which  matter  could  not  exist  But  we  must  reooUeot 
how  universal  was  once  the  belief  in  spells  and  incantations* 
in  which  the  mere  utterance,  unconsciously  and  accidentally 
it  might  be,  of  certain  words,  was  supposed  to  have  power 
to  suspend  the  laws  of  nature. 

Full  of  Amman's  views  on  the  divine  character  and  pre* 
rogative  of  speech,  Heinicke  conceived  that  articulate  lan- 
guage was  not  merely  a  useful,  but  an  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  thought.  Obviously  then,  the  deaf  mute,  who  was 
not  taught  to  speak,  could  at  most  only  become  a  mere 
writing  machine,  capable,  indeed,  of  being  trained  to  write 
the  names  of  visible  objects,  qualities  and  actions,  but  incap- 
able of  grasping  any  idea  belonging  to  the  intellectual 
world! 

Not  only  were  these  views  contradicted  by  the  former 
example  of  Wallis,  who  had  distinctly  stated  in  theory,  and 
demonstrated  in  practice,  that  thought  is  not  dependent  on 
sound,  and  that  without  this  intermediary,  ideas  may  be 
directly  attached  to  visible  characters ;  but  at  the  very  time 
Heinicke  began  his  career  there  flourished  at  Paris,  an 
instructor  whose  system  was  professedly  based  on  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  dispense  with  words,  even  in  its 
highest  conceptions,  and  most  purely  intellectual  operations. 
This  was  the  justly  celebrated  Abb6  De  TEpee,  whose  disin- 
terested benevolence  and  unwearied  zeal  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  cause  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  that  has  marked  his  era^ 
as  the  era  from  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
till  then  a  matter  of  private  concern,  or  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  took  hold  of  the  sympathies  of  mankind, — from 
which  institutions  sprang  up  and  multiplied,  designed  to 
carry  the  blessings  of  education  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to 
the  rich. 
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Heinicke  seems  to  have  been  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
De  I'Ep^e.  He  took  occasion  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
own  system  of  instruction,  to  utter  the  presumptuous  and 
conceited  assertion,  that  all  other  systems,  including  that  of 
his  rival,  were  no  better  than  ''delusive  folly,  fraud  and 
nonsense.''  Thus  attacked,  De  TEp^e  replied  with  keenness, 
and  a  violent  and  embittered  controversy  ensued,  the  effects 
of  which  were  to  put  division  and  misunderstanding  not  only 
between  the  disputants,  but  between  their  respective  fol- 
lowers to  this  day.  Enjoying  the  light  which  has  since  been 
shed  on  the  subject  by  the  successive  labors  of  many  superior 
minds,  we  can  now  see  that  like  many  other  pairs  of  earnest 
disputants,  each  was  more  or  less  in  the  vnrong. 

Heinicke  supported  his  main  proposition,  that  speech  is 
necessary  to  thought,  by  arguing,  with  some  show  of  plausi- 
bility, that  the  mind  cannot  grasp  the  long  succession  of 
letters  composing  a  sentence,  without  attaching  them  to 
something  more  simple  and  manageable;  and  rashly 
affirmed  that  abstract  ideas  could  not  be  communicated  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  either  by  writing  or  by  pantomime. 

De  I'Epee  admitted  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb  to  speak  ;^  indeed  he  had,  in  some  cases,  done  so 
himself;  but  had  found  the  acquisition  of  no  great  value, 
and  exacting  a  very  serious  sacrifice  of  the  time  that  should 
have  been  devoted  to  mental  improvement.  He  most  justly 
remarked  that,  id  the  deaf  who  have  been  artificially  taught 
to  speak,  articulate  language  is  not  a  language  of  sounds, 
but  a  language  of  movements,  in  fact  a  mere  visible  alpha- 
bet, composed  of  very  fleeting  and  indistinct  letters,  which 
are  even  more  difficult  to  be  grasped  and  retained  in  the 
mind,  than  the  written  forms  of  words.     Seeming  to  admit 

^  Day's  Report,  p.  113. 
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the  difficulty  of  attaching  ideas  directly  to  written  characten, 
he  proposed  the  manual  alphabet,  to  supply,  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  assistance  in  recollecting  letters  which  those  who 
hear  derive  from  the  sounds  of  the  letters ;  but  the  mosl 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  De  TEp^e's  method,  was  his  system 
of  methodic  signs,  an  artificial  language  based,  indeed,  an 
the  natural  signs  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  laboriously  ex- 
panded by  the  instructor,  and  made  parallel  in  terms,  in 
syntax  and  in  inflections  with  speech.  By  the  help  of  these 
signs,  he  proposed  to  make  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  a  mere  series  of  translation  from  one  language  to 
another. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  manual  alphabet* 
which  is  merely  a  mode  of  spelling  words  by  successive  posi« 
tions  of  the  fingers,  though  very  useful  as  an  instrument  ai 
ready  communication  with  the  deaf,  is  not  only  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose  proposed  by  De  TEp^e,  but  may  even  tend  to 
give  the  pupil  the  habit  of  regarding  words  as  composed  of  a 
multiplicity  of  successive  parts,  when  we  should  rather  aim 
to  make  him  consider  each  word  as  a  single  character.  And 
the  use  of  methodic  signs  requires  much  care  and  skill,  or  the 
teacher  will  deceive  himself  and  others  in  the  progress  of 
his  pupil.  The  ability  of  the  latter  to  translate  a  sentence 
into  methodic  signs,  or  to  write  it  from  dictation,  by  such 
signs,  is  very  far  from  being  a  proof  that  he  understands  it. 
Still  these  signs,  though  not  colloquial  among  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  representing  as  they  do  words  and  not  ideas,  are  not 
without  their  use  in  the  processes  of  the  school-room ;  and 
we  owe  to  the  labors  of  De  TEpee  and  his  successors,  in 
extending  and  improving  this  system,  that  the  language  of 
action  has  acquired  its  present  precision  and  development. 
This  beautiful  language,  natural  and  spontaneous,  in  all 
ages,  to  savage,  as  well  as  civilized  man,  often  the  sole 
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fesoarce  of  the  ship-wrecked  voyager  to  make  his  wants  and 
his  misfortunes  known — ^is  the  only  language  which  deaf 
children  will  learn  without  pains-taking  instruction,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which,  their  faculties  can  be  developed,  and  their 
hearts  reached,  as  readily  as  those  of  other  children  through 
spoken  language. 

Since  the  time  of  Heinicke  and  De  TEp^,  the  theory  and 
practice  of  their  respective  schools  have  greatly  changed, 
without  either  party,  in  many  cases,  being  aware  of  the 
present  position  of  the  other.  The  French  instructors  now 
make  written  language  the  eiui,  and  signs  simply  a  mean$^ 
of  instruction  ;  while  the  Germans  abandoning  the  untenable 
fimcies  of  Heinicke  respecting  speech,  still  cling  to  his  prac- 
tice. Public  opinion  in  Germany  has  become  fixed  in  favor 
of  articulation.  The  instructors  have  grown  up  under  the 
system  of  Heinicke,  and  know  no  other.  The  regular 
orthography  and  open  pronunciation  of  their  language,  we 
may  further  observe,  favor  this  branch  of  instruction.  Still 
they  are  compelled  to  use  signs  to  teach  the  meaning  of 
words,  and  the  greater  number  of  their  pupils,  after  they 
leave  school,  neglect  speaking,  and  prefer  to  converse  by 
signs  and  writing.  When  we  recollect  that  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, the  same  letter,  or  combination  of  letters  is  pro. 
nounced  in  several  difierent  ways,  and  that  in  any  language, 
reading  on  the  lips,  to  any  extent,  is  only  possible  to  those 
whose  perfect  knowledge  of  language  enables  them  to  guess 
the  whole  from  a  part,  we  need  not  wonder  that  these 
branches  of  instruction  are  fast  falling  into  disuse  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sicard,  the  successor  of  De  TEpee,  in  the  school  of  Paris, 
known  since  the  restoration  as  the  Royal  Institution,  (a  name 
which,  from  recent  events,  we  may  presume  will  again  be 
changed,)  gave  to  the  world  a  ^  Cronrse  of  Instruction  for  a 
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Deaf  Mute  from  Birth,"  which  has  been  jastly  characterizad 
as  a  philosophical  romance.    In  this  celebrated  work  he 
regarded  the  deaf  mute  as  being  not  only  totally  without 
language,  but  totally  without  ideas.    The  teacher  appears  as 
an  enchanter,  whose  wand  is  to  create  a  soul  in  this  ^  walk- 
ing machine."    Together  they  explore  the  realms  of  nature 
and  of  art,  naming,  classifying,  analyzing  all  bodies,  ere  the 
pupil  can  form  the  simplest  phrase.    The  instructor  mounts 
up  to  the  origin  of  language,  and  displays  all  the  successive 
transformations  which  words  may  have  undergone,  since  the 
remote  period  when  there  was  no  part  of  speech  but  the 
noun.    The  verb,  to  be,  is  deduced  with  immense  labor,  as  a 
link  between  substance  and  quality,  and  is  then,  by  a  second 
laborious  process,  transformed  into  the  termination  of  the 
active  verb.    This  display  of  erudition  and  metaphysical 
subtility  was  imposing,  and  the  running  narrative  which 
accompanied  it  lent  a  sort  of  dramatic  interest.    The  woric 
became  popular,  and  not  the  less  so,  from  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  certain  striking  thoughts  and  happy  expressions  of 
Massieu,  the   pupil   whose  education  was  its  subject,  and 
some  of  whose  answers,  given  at  public  exhibitions,  have 
been  travelling  round  the  world  ever  since,  and  still  excite 
our  admiration  and  even  astonishment. 

Instructors  have  long  since  discovered  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  to  bewilder  the  pupil  in  a  granmiatical  and 
metaphysical  labyrinth ;  and  have  taken  much  shorter  and 
straighter  paths.  Hence  when  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Laurent  Clerc,  the  fellow  pupil  and  rival  of  Mas- 
sieu, introduced  the  art  into  the  United  States,  in  1817,  he 
r^ected  the  fanciful  parts  of  Sicard's  "  Course,"  and  retained 
the  solid  and  practical. 

The  American  institutions  had  thus,  at  the  outset,  the 
advantage  of  a  select  and  improved  system  of  instruction. 
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They  have  also  availed  themselves  of  all  the  important  im- 
pvovements  since  made  in  Europe,  and  have  added  improve- 
ments of  their  own.  Their  system  is  doubtless  capable  of 
fieurther  improvements,  but  judging  from  all  the  testimony 
we  have  of  the  results  obtained  in  European  schools,  ours 
will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. 

The  system  is  probably  more  nniform  among  our  institu- 
timiBf  than  among  those  of  any  other  country.  Here  the 
aune  dialect  of  signs  prevails  in  all.  The  same  Elementary 
works,  prepared  expressly  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the 
principle  of  beginning  virith  the  simplest  possible  forms  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  dividing  and  graduating  the  difficulties  of  con- 
fltiuction,  are  used  in  all  but  one  or  two.  All  of  them  consider 
articalation  and  reading  on  the  lips  as  a  mere  accomplishment, 
whose  acquisition  is  very  desirable  when  practicable,  but  in 
general,  practicable  only  in  the  case  of  those  who  retain 
some  remembrance  of  vocal  sounds,  or  who  have  a  remnant 
of  hearing  that  may  aid  them  to  distinguish  words.  Those 
institutions  whose  circumstances  permit  it,  give  instruction 
to  such  in  these  branches;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  the 
benefit  realized  has  proved  an  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  time  deducted  from  other  studies. 

The  teaching  of  articulation  and  reading  on  the  lips  is 
purely  mechanical.  Any  person  of  common  ingenuity,  and 
unwearied  patience  is  competent  to  it.  And  to  permit  the 
hope  of  any  valuable  result,  a  beginning  must  be  made 
while  the  child  is  very  young,  and  its  organs  of  speech  still 
flexible.  Few  deaf  persons  can  bo  taught  to  speak  intelli- 
gibly ;  but  nearly  all  can  be  taught  to  utter  a  few  common 
words  and  simple  phrases,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  those 
accustomed  to  hear  them,  and  to  read  a  few  strongly  marked 
words  on  the  lips.  These  faculties,  even  thus  imperfectly 
possessed,  may  in  some  cases  be  valuable,  and  parents,  or 
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sisters,  who  have  leisure,  may  employ  it  well  in  cultivating 
tiiem.  But  in  an  institution  little  time  can  be  given  to 
exercises,  which,  resulting  in  benefit  to  a  few,  are  serious 
interruptions  to  the  progress  of  the  rest. 

Of  the  processes  of  instruction  in  language,  the  time  will 
permit  me  to  say  but  a  few  words ;  nor  is  more  necessary, 
since  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  those  processes  exem- 
plified. You  will  readily  conceive  that  the  meaning  of 
words,  representing  visible  objects,  is  taught  by  pointing  to 
those  objects.  The  pupil  is  at  first  puzzled  to  understand 
what  connection  there  can  be  between  the  well  known 
object,  key^  for  instance,  and  the  crooked  lines  which  are 
applied  to  it ;  but  finding  that  it  is  a  received  sign,  that  all 
who  see  the  word  point  to  the  key,  he  acquiesces  without 
further  question,  and  the  association  between  the  name  and 
the  thing  is  confirmed  by  repetition.  Absent  objects  are 
recalled  by  pictures  and  descriptions  in  pantomime  ;  ac^'eo- 
tives  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  noun,  and  by  cour 
trast;  and  verbs  and  prepositions,  representing  visible 
actions,  or  relations,  are  explained  by  real  examples. 

It  is  not  long  necessary  to  show  the  objects  which  we 
would  name.  The  pupil  soon  learns  from  his  fellow  pupils 
the  established  signs  for  each  familiar  idea,  whether  of 
objects,  qualities,  or  actions,  and  words  are  then  readily 
interpreted  by  signs. 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  acquired  fifty  or  a  hundred  of 
the  shortest  words,  representing  familiar  objects,  and  their 
most  obvious  qualities,  he  is  introduced  to  the  construction 
of  sentences.  The  difference  between,  "That  child  plays 
often,*'  and  "That  child  is  playing,"  is  explained  to  him. 
The  respective  places  of  the  nominative  and  objective  in  the 
sentence,  the  terminations  of  number  and  person,  and  the 
variations  of  case  in  pronouns,  are  carefully  inculcated  and 
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impressed  on  the  memory  by  a  repetition  of  examples, 
lliese  examples  are  usually  chosen  from  that  class  of  inci- 
dents which  uneducated  deaf  mutes  readily  express  by  signs. 
••A  child  falling  from  a  window  f  ^  A  boy  shooting  a  bird ;" 
••  A  girl  stung  by  a  bee." 

The  objects  which  can  be  directly  pointed  out,  the  actions 
which  can  be  performed  in  the  class,  and  the  daily  incidents 
tiiat  may  fall  out,  so  as  to  explain  little  narratives  in  simple 
language,  are  seized  upon  as  the  subjects  of  the  earlier 
lessons  in  language  to  which  they  give  a  character  of  life 
and  reality.  This  resource  however,  is  scanty,  and  soon 
exhausted.  But  the  colloquial  language  of  our  pupils,  and 
the  pantomime  on  which  it  is  founded,  furnish  an  inexhaus- 
tible mine  of  ideas.  By  this  we  conjure  up  at  will  the 
images  of  absent  persons,  or  things,  with  their  qucdities, 
actions  and  fate.  By  the  aid  of  this  language  we  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown ;  from  the  domain  of  sense 
to  that  of  intellect  and  morals.  It  enables  us  to  narrate 
historical  events,  to  describe  distant  countries  with  their 
laws,  customs,  manners,  productions  and  natural  scenery ;  to 
explain  the  processes  of  art,  and  the  facts  and  principles  of 
science ;  to  make  known  the  works,  the  character  and  attri- 
bates  of  God,  and  the  great  scheme  of  redemption. 

There  are  indeed  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  this 
language,  llie  propensity  of  the  pupils  to  converse  in 
signs  makes  them  neglect  practice  in  words,  and  the  idioms 
of  the  two  languages  are  so  diverse  that  the  forms  of  speech 
appear  exceedingly  strange  and  capricious  to  those  conver- 
sant only  with  the  other  language,  and  must  be  slowly  and 
laboriously  developed.  Hence  it  requires  several  years  of 
patient  labor,  ere  the  pupil  can  manage  the  more  difficult 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  ;  the  chaos  of  phrases  formed 
abstract  nouns,  and  the  conjunctions  which  involve 
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sentence  within  sentence.  But  the  use  of  the  language  of 
gestures  is  attended  with  intellectual,  social  and  moral  ad- 
▼ant€Lges  which  no  other  instrument  can  supply*  and  such 
of  its  disadvantages  as  are  not  common  to  any  other  possible 
medium  of  communication  with  the  deaf,  are  easily  reme* 
died  by  judicious  care. 

From  this  account  of  the  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumlH 
you  will  readily  divine  that  their  intellectual  development 
is  usually  far  in  advance  of  their  knowledge  of  written  latt* 
guage,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Many  deaf  mutes,  whose 
knowledge  of  our  language  is  imperfect,  are  still  decidedly 
well  informed  ;  converse  in  their  own  language  with  good 
sense,  intelligence  and  grace  of  expression ;  are  fully  awavt 
ef  the  duties  and  privileges  belonging  to  their  social  positioi 
and  family  relations ;  and,  in  many  cases,  have  made  aad 
consistently  maintained  a  profession  of  religion. 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  the  instme- 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  must  remember  that  what> 
ever  system  of  instruction  is  pursued,  a  language  of  words 
must  ever  be  for  them  a  foreign  language.  The  loss  of 
hearing  has  cut  them  off  from  its  familiar  acquisition,  and 
thrown  them  back  upon  the  only  other  language  that  can 
become  vernacular  to  man,  the  language  of  looks  and  ges- 
tures. Words  can  never  be  to  them  what  they  are  to  us. 
They  can  never  learn  them  with  the  spontaneous  and 
instinctive  ease,  with  which  the  child,  who  hears,  learns  his 
mother  tongue.  In  whatever  form  presented  to  them,  lan- 
guage will  ever  lack  the  life,  and  grace,  and  harmony  of  the 
living  voice.  The  attempt  to  confine  them  to  the  use  of 
words,  to  the  exclusion  of  gestures,  will  be  successful  only  in 
the  cases  of  insulated  deaf  mutes  who  have,  from  infancy, 
associated  only  with  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not  use  signs. 
In  the  case  of  a  community  of  deaf  mutes,  the  attempt 
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woold  be  utterly  futile,  and  not  less  cruel  than  useless.  The 
hnguage  of  gestures  is  the  only  medium  possible  to  the  deaf, 
admitting  a  rapidity  of  communication,  consistent  with  the 
ftall  measure  of  social  enjoyment.  It  gives  them  all  they 
ean  know  of  poetic  imagery  and  eloquent  pathos.  For  the 
deaf,  pantomime  supplies  the  loss  of  music,  an  enjoyment 
which,  to  them,  is  among  the  things  which  it  has  not, 
ia  this  life,  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  but 
which  they  trust  to  share  in  the  life  to  come. 

To  men  who  have  newly  embarked  upon  an  arduous  enter- 
prifle,  the  counsels  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them,  will 
■ridom  fail  to  be  useful  and  acceptable.  A  teacher,  who  has 
wpent  twenty-six  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  cause-* 
iriio  has  had  the  care  of  several  hundred  deaf  mutes — who, 
amid  all  difficulties,  within  and  without,  has  struggled  on  till 
the  light  has  begun  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  and  who,  while 
ke  has  had  cases  that  were  discouraging,  and  even  painful,  can 
also  point  to  many  on  whom  education  has  conferred  blessings 
above  all  price — that  teacher  ought  to  have  derived,  from  this 
long  and  varied  experience,  some  lessons  that  may  be  useful 
to  his  younger  brethren,  that  may  aid  to  quicken  their  zeal, 
to  lessen  their  difficulties,  to  encourage  them  to  persevering 
labor  and  unfaltering  hope  to  the  end. 

The  work  to  which  we  have  devoted  ourselves  is  a  sacred 
work.  The  divine  command,  "  Go  teach  all  nations,"  rests 
upon  us.  Those  whom  others  cannot  teach  are  around  us. 
We  have  undertaken  to  prepare  them  for  this  life  and  the 
next.  In  view  of  this  high  and  solemn  responsibility,  it  be- 
comes us  to  seek,  in  the  first  place,  aid  from  above,  and  in 
the  second  place,  advice,  sympathy,  encouragement  and  co- 
operation, from  our  fellow-laborers,  and  from  all  friends  of 
the  unfortunate  deaf  mute. 

Our  task  demands  a  sincere  love  of  souls.    We  must  keep 
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in  mind  that  our  lessons,  and  especially  our  example,  even 
more  than  in  the  case  of  other  children,  are  to  mould  the 
heart  and  character  for  life  ;  that  on  our  teaching  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  depend,  so  far  as  on  the  labors  and  influence  of 
man,  it  can  depend,  whether  our  pupil  will  ever  acquire  those 
moral  and  religious  principles  that,  in  moments  of  tempta- 
tion,  are  to  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  safety  and  hiq>- 
piness — ^whether  he  can  take  hold  of  the  promises  thaty  in 
his  afflicted  lot,  are  to  give  patience  and  consolation.  May 
it  be  given  us  to  discharge  this  high  trust  faithfully,  wisely, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  love. 

Our  task  also  demands  unwearied  patience,  and  no  trifling 
amount  of  previous  study.  We  have  to  teach  one  of  the  mo«t 
refined  and  copious  languages  spoken  by  man,  to  pupils  who, 
unaided  by  the  knowledge  of  a  single  radical  word,  or  of  a 
single  principle  of  grammar,  have  not  even  the  assistance  to 
memory  which  the  student  in  Arabic  or  Sanscrit  would  de- 
rive from  his  alphabet ;  to  whom  our  written  words  are  char- 
acters as  arbitrar}^  as  the  Chinese,  and  more  difficult  of  rec<d- 
lection.  In  this  language  we  shall  find  a  multitude  of  words 
familiar  to  all  who  hear,  and  occurring  on  almost  every  page 
of  every  book,  relating  to  objects,  customs,  or  ceremonies  un- 
known, or  rarely  seen  in  this  country,  and  the  nature  and 
design  of  which  we  must  explain.  Many  words,  too,  we 
shall  find  expressing  ideas  founded  on  our  intellectual  and 
moral  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  power ,  necessity,  fitness, 
justice — perceptions  which  must  be  developed  by  various  ex- 
amples and  careful  training.  Other  words,  not  few  in  num- 
ber, will  embarrass  us  yet  more,  from  their  nice  shades  of 
difference,  or  from  their  vagueness  and  generality  of  applica- 
tion, setting  definitions  at  defiance ;  and  others  again,  by  their 
anomalous  construction,  burdening^ememogi^l^ phrases 
without  number,  reducible  to  nq^^^L     f 
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Difficult  as  is  the  task,  zeal,  faithfulness  and  perseverance 
will  seldom  fail  of  a  gratifying  degree  of  success.    If  in  the 
case  of  some  we  do  no  more  than  to  unfold  to  them  the  laws 
and  usages  of  society,  and  the  conditions  of  happiness  here 
and  hereafter,  though  they  may  only  acquire  enough  of  lan- 
guage to  converse  in  a  mixed  dialect  of  words  and  signs,  this 
will  be  no  trifling  amount  of  benefit,  measured  by  what  the 
condition  of  these  deaf  mutes  would  have  been  without  in- 
straction.    With  the  great  majority  our  success  is  much  more 
cheering.     There  are  hundreds  of  educated  deaf  mutes,  for 
whom  reading  and  writing  have  become  not  merely  adequate 
means  for  full  and  clear  communications  on  all  occasions  of 
intercourse  between  man  and  man,  but  sources,  also,  of  en- 
joyment compensating  the  privations  of  their  lot.     A  few 
there  are  even,  in  whom  superior  talents  have  had  rare  op- 
portunities of  cultivation,  who  have  risen  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  men  of  good  education ;  but  as  yet  such  cases  can- 
noty  in  general,  be  looked  for.    The  time  has  not  yet  come, 
when  we  can  hope  to  give  the  generality  of  our  pupils  more 
than  a  useful  education.     If  those  cases,  that  now  and  then 
gladden  our  hearts,  and  soothe  our  pride,  be  put  forth  as  ex- 
amples of  what  can  actually  be  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  deaf  mutes  will  be  raised 
too  high,  and  we  shall  receive,  in  cases  of  ordinary  success, 
far  less  credit  than  we  deserve,  or  than  would  be  accorded  to 
U89  if  the  difficulties  of  our  task  were  better  understood. 

Still,  it  is  happily  true  that  our  art  is  progressive ;  that  its 
principles  are  becoming  better  settled,  its  processes  less  labo- 
rious and  more  efTective,  its  results  more  uniform.  The  want 
of  elementary  books  is  beginning  to  be  supplied.  The  cause, 
also,  is  appearing  in  a  truer  light,  and  gaining  a  firmer  hold 
<m  the  public  mind.  The  time  allowed  us  is  less  scantily 
doled  out,  and  parentis  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of 
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training  properly  their  deaf  children  at  home,  and  of  sending 
them  to  school  at  the  right  age  for  receiving  the  greatest 
possible  benefit.  Let  us  hope  and  strive  for  continued  pro- 
gress. Let  us  bring  our  experience  and  reflections  to  a 
conmion  fund,  and  make  all  improvements  common  property* 
Let  us  continually  aim  at  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of 
average  success  than  we  have  hitherto  attained.  Let  us 
labor  in  concert  to  create  an  enlightened  and  pervading 
public  sentiment  that  will  regard  the  keeping  of  a  deaf-mute 
child  from  the  offered  means  of  instruction  as  willful  murder 
of  an  immortal  soul.  Let  us  personally,  and  by  our  publica- 
tions, disseminate  correct  information  as  to  the  means  by 
which  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  children  may  begin 
their  education  at  home.  Let  us,  by  occasional  public  exhi- 
bitions, keep  up  the  public  interest  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  demonstrate  to  the  incredulous,  by  living  exam- 
ples, the  practicability  of  doing  what  we  profess  to  do. 

To  those  whose  children  are  entrusted  to  our  care  let  us 
say :  Expect  not  all  from  us  alone.  You  must  begin,  and  if 
you  scant  us  in  time  you  must  yourselves  finish,  if  you  would 
obtain  all  the  results  for  which  your  hearts  yearn.  If  you 
neglect  your  children  when  young,  letting  their  understand- 
ings lie  waste,  and  their  passions  run  to  seed,  and  then 
expect  us  in  three,  or  four,  or  five  years,  to  do,  for  those 
whom  the  greatest  of  Grecian  philosophers  pronounced 
utterly  incapable  of  instruction,  all  that  is  done  for  the  most 
docile  of  those  who  hear,  in  thrice  that  time,  you  will  proba- 
bly be  disappointed.  But  when  you  shall  yourselves  begin 
the  education  of  your  deaf  and  dumb  children  as  early 
as  you  do  that  of  your  children  who  hear,  (I  speak  not 
of  school  education,  but  of  that  family  education  that  pre- 
serves their  manners  and  morals  from  contamination,  that 
develops  their  best  affections,  and  extends  the  range  of  their 
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ideas  and  social  enjoyments,)  ,when  you  shall  do  this,  and,  in 
fhort,  send  us  well-disposed  pupils,  and  when  you  shall 
aooord  to  us,  through  your  representatives,  a  term  of  instruc- 
tion commensurate  with  the  task — ^then  may  we  hope  to 
have  the  happiness  of  returning  to  you  your  deaf-mute  chil- 
dren, not  inferior  even  in  knowledge  of  language  to  their 
brothers  and  sisters  who  hear;  not  inferior  certainly  in 
general  knowledge,  in  moral  and  intellectual  development, 
in  ability  to  transact  their  own  affairs,  in  the  capabilities  of 
enjoying  and  conferring  happiness.  Then  you  will  no  longer 
feel  a  gulf  of  separation  between  you  and  those  dearest  to 
you.  They  will  become  linked  to  you  in  the  fellowship  of 
knowledge,  and  affection,  and  hope. 

True,  we  cannot  work  miracles.  We  have  no  fairy  gifts. 
If^  in  some  cases,  the  tongues  of  the  dumb  can  be  partially 
unloosed,  no  education  can  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf.  To 
them  nature  is  a  broken  lute,  the  music  gone  forever,  the 
jarring  alone  left.  But,  though  for  them,  there  is  no  har- 
mony to  soothe  the  sense,  no  tone  of  affection  to  thrill  the 
nerves ;  though  after  all  has  been  done  for  them  that  science 
can  devise,  or  patient  love  performi,  they  must  ever  remain 
apart  and  at  disadvantage  in  the  gatherings  of  men  who 
hear ;  our  labors  for  their  happiness  are  not  in  vain.  We 
can  open  to  them  the  new,  the  wonderful,  the  beautiful,  in 
nature  and  art.  We  can  awaken  them  to  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  life.  We  can  introduce  them  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  mighty  minds  of  our  race.  We  can  give  them 
the  means  of  the  fullest  domestic  happiness.  We  can 
unfold  to  them  the  offer  of  eternal  life,  and  dispel  the  shad- 
owy horror  that  now  haunts  them  in  presence  of  death,  by 
pointing  them  to  that  land  where  even  the  deaf  and  dumb 
may  join  the  ransomed  throng,  and  share  in  the  songs  of 
everlasting  praise. 
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BUILDINGS,   SITUATION   AND   ACCOBfMODATIONS. 

Thi  buildings  designed  to  be  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  the 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  are  situated  on  Caswell  Square,  about  one-third  of  a  mile 
from  the  State  House.  The  ground  occupied  by  the  main  build- 
ing  with  that  adjacent,  is  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and 
granted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  In  extent  it  embraces 
taar  acres,  a  part  of  which  will  be  cultivated,  and  the  remainder 
win  constitute  spacious  lawns  where  the  male  pupils  will  amuse 
themselves,  at  proper  hours,  in  athletic  sports,  and  the  females,  in 
walking, or  such  other  kinds  of  exercise  as  may  bo  appropriate  to 
their  sex. 

The  main  building  in  the  dimensions  of  its  plan,  is  sixty  feet 
by  diirty-six.  It  has  two  wings,  each  thirty-eight  feet  by  twenty- 
twOf  extending  at  right  angles  from  the  main  edifice,  and  project- 
ing from  each  extremity  of  it  by  nearly  the  whole  width  of  each 
wing.  In  elevation  it  embraces  four  stories,  including  the  base- 
menty  and  the  wings  three,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower 
or  observatory,  commanding  an  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect* 
In  the  basement  are  the  dining-room  and  store-rooms,  and  in  the 
other  stories,  the  family  apartments  of  the  Principal  and  his 
assistants.  In  the  basement  of  one  wing  are  the  kitchen  and 
wash-room,  and  that  of  the  other  is  set  apart  for  instruction  in 
mechanical  trades.  On  the  principal  floor  of  the  wings,  are  the 
sitting-rooms  of  the  males  and  females,  and  the  upper  story  is  to 
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be  ocenpied  finr  dormiunries.  The  chief  merit  of  the  amngvuNt 
eonsisU  io  its  preaerying  these  two  departments,  as  &r  as  rdatas 
to  the  accommodatunis,  amusementB  and  puTsaits  of  the  papOa  o«t 
of  school,  so  independent  in  every  particular,  as  to  eonstitiita  if 
them  two  separate  and  distinct  commimities»  while  the  dining-iooaft 
in  which  both  assemble,  is  eonyeniendj  accessible.  Each  defect 
ment  has  its  separate  flight  of  stairs,  its  separate  areas  in  die 
rear,  its  separate  pleasure-grounds,  and  its  separate  conmranifia- 
tion  with  the  school-rooms ;  so  that  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
lifis,  diere  is  no  occanon  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other. 

Besides  the  principal  building,  in  which  die  pupils  and  dieir 
instructors  reside,  diere  is  another,  in  which  are  the  chapel  and 
class  rooms.  This  building  is  of  two  stories,  and  foity-five  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-five,  in  vridth. 


PROCEEDINGa  AT  THE  LATINO  OF  THE  CORNEE-BTOMK. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  comer-stone  were  appointed  fior 
Friday  the  fourteenth  of  April,  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  day 
was  uncommonly  fair,  and  the  atmosphere  bland  and  balmy.  At 
an  early  hour  a  procession,  composed  of  members  of  the  Masonic 
Lodge  in  the  City  of  Raleigh  and  others  from  abroad,  was  formed 
at  the  Court  House ;  thence  it  marched  to  the  Capitol,  where  dia 
Gt>vemor,  the  Literaiy  Board,  and  the  Orators  of  the  day  and  eve- 
ning were  received ;  thence  to  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
where  the  Principal,  teachers  and  pupils  united  with  it,  and, 
thence,  to  the  Square  where  the  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed. 
In  front  of  the  building  a  beautiful  Arch  was  erected,  entwined 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  under  which  the  procession  passed 
to  the  platform  prepared  for  its  accommodation.  A  prayer  was 
offined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Joyner,  and  the  comer-stone  was  laid 
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■coording  to  the  forms  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  W.  F.  Collins,  assisted  by  other  officers  of  the  Order. 

In  the  leaden  box  in  the  hollow  of  the  stone  were  deposited  the 
following  articles : 

A  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible. 

Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

A  copy  of  the  Proceedings  for  1847. 

An  impression  of  its  Seal  in  metal. 

Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

Names  of  the  Officers  of  State. 

Newspapers  of  the  City. 

Various  Coins  of  the  United  States. 

A  copy  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  which  gave  sanction  to  the 
grant  and  origin  of  the  Institution. 

Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Literary  Board  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  erection  of  the  Institution. 

Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  "  North  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  with  a  list  of  the 
Officers  and  Pupils  of  the  Institution. 

Report  of  the  Joint  Select  Committee  in  relation  to  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  Buildings  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

Bill  reported  by  the  above  Committee  and  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Directory  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  for  Ses- 
■ion  of  1846-7,  printed  at  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

A  copy  of  the  "  Raleigh  Register"  of  March  22d,  1844,  con- 
taining the  correspondence  of  Governor  Morehead  and  IVlr.  W. 
D.  Cooke,  on  the  subject  of  the  establishment  of  an  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Twenty -Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  New-York  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
A  Plate  with  the  following  inscription  : 

"  On   this   14th   day  of  April,  1848,  was  laid  this  foundation 
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Slone  of  a  Bdilding,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Education  <tf  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North 
Carolina.  W.  F.  Collznb,  M.  W.  O.  BL 

Wm.  a.  Orabam,  Gt>Temor. 

John  OoeBT,  Architect. 

Dabnbt  OotBT  &  Sow,  'o-si^— » 


The  following  Ode,  written  for  the  occasion,  by  Rev.  J.  Vernon 
Coaby,  was  then  sung  by  the  Masons : 

ODE. 

Great  Architect  sapreme ! 
To  Thee  we  raise  our  Hjnin 

Of  high  delist ; 
Bj  thine  Almigfa^  Power, 
Fh>m  its  celestial  bower 
Thoa  didst  bring  forth  the  boor 

Of  radiant  light. 

The  firm  foundation  stone 
Earth's  frame  is  built  upon, 

Was  laid  by  Thee* 
While  Angeli  raised  sublime 
Their  song,  whose  bfly  chime 
Awaked  the  car  of  Time 

With  melodj. 

Do  Thou  draw  nigh,  we  praj, 
And  bless  our  work  this  day 

With  influence  sweet ! 
May  this  Foundation  rest, 
By  thy  rich  faTor  blest, 
Thro'  Time's  despoiling  test. 

In  strength  replete! 

And  may  this  Fabric  be 
The  Home  of  Charity, 

Grief  to  beguile.' 
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Stfll  sootfaing  Sorrow's  pain, 
Unbinding  Error's  chain, 
Bidding  youth  wear  again 

Life's  morning  smile. 

The  Deaf  shall  hear  Thy  name ; 
The  Dumb  shall  speak  Thy  lame 

In  grateful  praise. 
Truth  shall  illume  the  mind, 
Souls  long  in  Darkness  shrined. 
Unknown  delights  shall  find, 

In  Wisdom's  ways. 

The  Grrand  Master  then  introduced  to  the  audience  the  Rev. 
Stmuel  S.  Bryant,  of  Newborn,  who  delivered  a  very  impressive 
■nd  eloquent  address.  After  explaining  the  symbolical  meaning 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  origin  and  aim  of  Masonry,  he  adverted 
to  the  philanthropic  character  of  the  present  undertaking,  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  of  education,  in  all  its  grades,  from  the  primary 
ichool  to  the  University ;  illustrated  vividly  and  forcibly  the 
importance  that  the  sons  of  North  Carolina,  instead  of  going 
abroad  as  was  now  too  often  the  case,  should  remain  at  home  . 
cherish  an  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  develop  the 
resources,  foster  tho  institutions,  and  thus  elevate  the  character  of 
their  native  State. 

A  Glee  was  then  sung,  and  the  Benediction  pronounced,  when 
this  part  of  tho  ceremonies  was  concluded. 

As  the  proceedings  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  had  been 
entrusted,  by  common  consent,  to  the  Masons,  the  honors  of  the 
escort  for  tlio  evening  were  assigned  to  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Attired  in  tho  insignia  peculiar  to  tho  Order,  they  presented,  as 
they  passed  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  full-orbed  moon,  an  appearance  truly  imposing. 
The  President,  Trustees,  Principal,  and  inmates  of  the  Institution, 
the  officiating  Clergyman,  and  the  Orators,  were  received  at  the 
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•ehool  in  HiUflborough  straec,  escorted  to  the  CommonB  HaD, 
■nd  conducted  to  their  places  on  the  platform.  The  Odd  Fellows 
then  entered  and  occupied  the  seats  reserred  for  them*  and  for  a 
while  were  the  observed  of  all  obserrers.  The  occasion  was  one 
of  deep  interest,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say»  that  it  called 
together  one  of  the  largest  assemblages  erer  conyened  in  Raleigh. 
The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  after 
which  GtoT.  Gkaham,  as  President  of  the  Board,  introduced  Ur. 
Peet  to  the  audience,  who  rose  and  delivered  the  Address  con- 
tained in  die  preceding  pages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  the  following  Ode,  composed 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Cooke,  was  sung : 

ODE. 

Liftiqit  lift np  the Studttd, 

Erect  on  erery-  hiUy 
And  gathered  ondemeath  iti  foldf, 

A  choral  Anthem  swell ; 
A  choroB  that  u  set  in  praise. 

Of  Education  sing, 
Till  the  plains 
Catch  the  Btrains, 
And  with  joyous  echoes  ring: 
Tea,  let  a  choms  loud  and  long, 
From  hiQ  and  valley  ring. 

These  hills  and  sunny  vallies, 

Once  flowed  with  human  gore, 
When  freedom's  thunder  o'er  them  loU'd 

Or  broke  along  the  shore ; 
But  n3w  the  sounds  of  peace  are  bone 

On  eyery  wind  that  blows : 
And  the  stain 
Of  the  slain 
That  beneath  the  turf  repose, 
Is  wash'd  away  and  the  sods  are  clean 
Where  the  martyr'd  braye  repoee, 
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On  ev*i7  dond-capp'd  mountain, 

In  each  sequeflter'd  Yale, 
Our  aons  may  unmolested  now 

The  advance  of  knowledge  hail. 
For  them  a  Temple  we've  uprearad, 

Where  Science  sits  enshrined, 
Where  our  Youth, 
May  with  Truth 
Train  the  heart  and  store  the  mind ; 
When  all  who  upward  strive  to  soar, 
May  cultivate  the  mind. 

And  now  to  those  who're  stricken, 

By  God*s  Almighty  Power; 
Whose  tongue  no  song  or  joy  can  raiae. 

Whose  ear  no  music  hear ; 
Our  sympathizing  aid  we  bring, 
And  rear  a  structure  fair. 
Within  whose  walls, 
And  thro'  whose  halls, 
t       They  may  wander  free  from  care ; 
When  both  in  heart  and  mind  they  may 
For  usefulness  prepare. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  then 
foUowed,  interspersed  by  representations  in  pantomime,  and 
afforded  a  practical  and  delightful  illustration  of  the  principles 
and  facts  set  forth  by  Mr.  Peet,  and  demonstrated,  to  the 
gratified  audience,  the  practicability  of  rescuing  these  children 
of  misfortune  from  a  state  of  intellectual  and  moral  degradation, 
and  of  elevating  them  to  the  dignity  of  intelligent  and  useful 
citizens. 

From  the  evidences  of  popular  favor  manifested  toward  this 
infant  establishment,  founded  upon  such  benevolent,  humane  and 
Christian  principles,  and  appealing  to  the  best  feelings  of  oar 
nature,  we  are  led  to  hope,  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  will  hereafter  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  settled  policy  of 
the  State. 
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At  the  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Pirectors 
of  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  held  on  the  II th  day  of  May  last,  the 
following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Wbtmore,  were  adopted. : — 

"  Whereas,  under  a  resolution  of  this  Board,  of  the  12th  day  of 
November,  1860,  the  President,  Doctor  H.  P.  Peet,  was  requested  to 
submit  on  his  return  from  his  then  contemplated  visit  to  Europe,  a 
report  upon  the  question,  "  whether  any  and  what  Improvements  in  the 
Domestic  Government  of  this  Institution,  or  the  System  of  Instruction 
pursued  therein,  his  observation  of  the  management  and  processes  of 
Foreign  Institutions  may  induce  him  to  recommend  */* 

"  And  Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  said  resolution,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  on  the  10th  day  of  February  last,  the  President  did  submit 
a  report  in  writing  which  was  read  in  part,  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  as  an  Appendix  to  theAnnual  Report,  and 
the  same  having  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Board  in  printed  form  at 
its  last  meeting :  Therefore, 


1.  **  Rb80LYEd»  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  are  eminently  due,  and 
hereby  tendered  to  the  President  for  the  industry » intelligence  and  signal 
ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duty  confided  to  him ;  and  that 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  report  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into 
the  courses  of  instruction  and  systems  of  government  adopted  in  such 
of  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  as  were  visited  by  him  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  entirely  satisfactory 
to  this  Board  and  hereby  receive  its  fullest  sanction. 

2.  "  RtitoLVED,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  the  results  of  the 
careful  examination  made  by  the  President  and  fully  detailed  in  his  said 
report,  furnish  ample  grounds  of  confidence  in  tiie  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  general  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  this  Institution  ; 
and  that  while  the  Board  would  not  in  any  sense  discourage  the  attempt 
to  teach  articulation  in  the  cases  of  pupils  not  deaf  from  birth,  who 
evince  an  aptitude  to  receive  such  instruction,  yet  the  Board  confidently 
believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  unfortunate  class  of  persons  confi- 
ded to  their  care  will  be  promoted  by  mainly  relying  on  tlie  use  of  the 
Manual  Alphabet  and  tlie  Language  of  Signs  as  the  medium  of  con- 
veying instruction,  maintaining  social  communication  and  ultimately  of 
attaining  the  true  end  of  instruction  for  the  Deaf  an<l  Dumb— the  free 
use  of  written  language. 

3.  "  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  President  as  relates 
to  the  various  systems  of  instruction  pursued  in  foreign  institutions,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  and  that  the  said  Committee 
report  as  early  as  practicable  on  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  class 
to  be  composed  of  pupils  selected  at  the  annual  examination  for  their 
moral  and  intellectual  qualifications,  from  among  those  graduates  of  the 


year,  who  have  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  attainment,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  in'.o  the  said  class  a  course  of  instruction 
more  elevated  in  regard  to  subjects  and  method,  than  has  yet  been 
adopted  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

4.  '*  Resolved,  If  the  degree  of  proficiency,  attained  by  the  class  pro- 
vided for  in  the  preceding  resohition,  shall  be  such,  after  one  year's 
experience,  as  to  justify  the  measure,  that  application  be  made  at  the 
proper  time  to  the  Legislature,  asking  for  the  support  of  a  class  of  pu- 
pils in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  with  the  view  of  eventually 
establishing  in  this  Institution  a  '*  High  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb." 

The  Committee  of  Instruction,  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  duty  thus  assigned  to  them,  have  given  to  the  subject 
embraced  in  the  foregoing  Resolutions,  a  careful  and  de- 
liberate examination,  and  now  submit  the  following 

REPORT: 

In  examining  the  expediency  of  establishing,  in  the 
Institution  under  our  care,  ''a  class  of  pupils  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning,"  we  are  led  to  consider  it 
under  two  points  of  view,  as  desirable,  and  as  practicable. 

The  present  longest  term  of  instruction  in  the  Institu« 
tion  is  seven  years,  and  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
number  admitted,  comprising  most  of  the  better  portion 
of  our  pupils,  continue  to  the  end  of  this  term.     A  consi- 
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derable  number  who  might  well  profit  by  the  extension 
of  their  term,  are  prematurely  ^nthdrawn  by  the  in- 
terference of  parents  or  guardians. 

Measured  from  the  very  low  point  of  departure,  and 
estimated  by  the  very  great  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
the  attainments  of  our  pupils,  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
are  usually  in  a  high  degree  gratifying,  and  creditable  to 
their  teachers  and  themselves.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
ifiitted  that  those,  who  have  completed  this  term  of  in- 
struction, are  as  well  educated  as  it  is  necessary  that  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  should  be.  They  are  able  to  hold  all 
necessary  communications  in  writing,  to  keep  short  and 
simple  accounts,  to  understand  the  details  of  business,  to 
gather  the  news  of  the  day  with  more  or  less  ease  and 
clearness  from  newspapers ;  and  in  general  information 
they  are  equal  to  most  of  those  with  whom  they  will  asso- 
ciate in  after  life.  When  to  this  is  added  the  careful 
mechanical,  moral  and  religious  training  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  results  are  such  as  we  may  well  contemplate 
with  thankfulness  and  encouragement. 

But  those,  who  know  the  deaf  and  dumb  intimately, 
know  not  only  that  they  cannot  be  expected,  after  a  term 
of  six  or  seven  years,  to  compete  with  the  better  educated 
class   of  those    who  hear,   and  are   thus  excluded   from 


many  enjoyments  in  which  deafness  would  otherwise  be 
no  insuperable   disqualification,  but  that  with    few  ex- 
ceptions, they  cannot,  in  that  time,  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  our  language  with  facility  and  idiomatic  correct- 
ness, or  to  read  its  best  authors  with  the  ease,  pleasure 
and  improvement  which  well-educated  persons  associate 
with  the    idea    of   reading.       All    those    deaf   mutes, 
whose  attainments   have   been   cited   as  proofs  of   the 
iibility    of  the   deaf  and  dumb  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  language,  have  been  under  the  best  instruc- 
tion for  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  have,  after  leaving  school, 
enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  improvement  in  language. 
The  late  Dr.  Itard,  of  Paris,  after  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance for  forty  years  with  all  the  best  pupils  of  the  most 
celebrated  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  the  world,  asserts  as 
a  •*  demonstrated  truth,  that  nearly  all  our  deaf  mutes, 
at  the  end  of  the  six  years  allowed  for  their  instruction, 
find  it  beyond  their  ability  to  read  with  a  perfect  under- 
standing the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  our  language." 
And  the  experience  of  other  schools  confirms  this  state- 
ment.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present  course  of 
sevon  years  is  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  all  that  is 
desirable  to  accomplish  for  the    deaf  and  dumb.     And 
the  remedy  under  consideration  is  the  same  to  which  Dr. 
Itard  devoted  the  savings  of  his  long  and  useful  life,  the 
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establishment  of  a  class  composed  of  the  best  of  those 
who  had  passed  through  the  regular  term,  who  should 
pursue  a  course  of  higher  studies  for  two  or  three  years 
longer. 

The  advantages  of  a  higher  education  for  our  pupils 
are  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  enumeration.  To 
persons  cut  off  by  their  deprivation  from  so  many  social 
and  mental  enjoyments,  reading  is  at  once  the  cheapest, 
the  most  intellectual,  and  the  highest  moral  resource,  and 
it  should  ever  be  one  of  the  great  ends  of  their  education 
to  put  Ihem  in  the  fullest  possession  of  this  resource. 
The  addition  of  a  year  or  two  to  their  present  term 
would  be  advisable  for  this  object  alone.  This  ability 
to  read,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  is  peculiarly  difficult 
of  attainment  for  deaf  mutes  from  birth  or  early  infancy. 
The  study  of  a  language  of  words,  through  the  eye  alone, 
without  the  customary  aid  of  the  ear,  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est intellectual  tasks  ever  accomplished.  And  estimated 
in  the  compound  ratio  of  its  importance  and  its  difficulty, 
no  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  should  be  spared  to 
put  our  pupils  in  full  possession  of  this  master  key  to 
the  great  store- house  of  human  thought,  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience. 

But  the  full  possession  of  our  language  implies  also  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  stores  of  knowledge  ditfu- 
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sed  among  the  better  classes  of  our  countrymen,  and 
constantly  drawn  upon  for  the  materials  of  t^onversation 
among  the  well-educated  and  intellectual.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  our  pupils,  coming  to  school  wholly 
ignorant  of  words,  and,  to  a  good  extent,  destitute  of 
the  ideas  represented  by  words,  should  acquire  in  six  or 
seven  years  as  much  of  this  intellectual  capital,  as  youths 
blessed  with  all  their  senses,  and  with  every  advantage 
of  education,  require  twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  hoard  up 
before  their  education  is  considered  to  be,  in  any  sense, 
completed. 

For  the  happiness  and  respectability  of  our  pupils,  we 
desire  that  they  should  be  qualified  to  choose,  to  appreci- 
ate and  to  be  acceptable  to  intellectual  society.  They 
are  thereby  further  removed  from  the  danger  of  evil 
associations.  In  many  cases,  their  future  prospects  in 
life  will  be  improved  by  the  connections  thus  formed. 
In  many  others  a  higher  mental  cultivation,  than  the 
present  term  of  instruction  allows,  will  prevent  many 
wounds  to  their  feelings,  and  greatly  promote  their  content- 
ment and  enjoyment. 

Another  strong  reason  for  the  proposed  measure  is  found 
in  the  consideration,  that  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pos- 
sess talents,  that,  with  better  opportunities  of  cultivation, 
might  open  to  more  intellectual  or  more  remunerative  em* 
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ployments  than  manual  labor.  Some  deaf  mates,  in  spite 
of  every  disadvantage,  have  become  distinguished  as  art^ 
ists,  or  even  in  departments  of  science  and  literature. 
Others  are  creditably  employed  as  accountants,  transla- 
tors, conveyancers,  clerks  in  public  offices.  Such  instan- 
ces would  doubtless  be  more  numerous,  if  facilities  were 
provided  for  carrying  the  education  of  the  more  gifted  por- 
tion of  our  pupils  to  a  higher  point. 

One  intellectual  employment  is  even  now  open  to  the 
well*educated  deaf  mute,  that  of  instructor  of  his  compa- 
nions in  privation.  Six  of  our  former  pupils  are  now  em- 
ployed as  teachers  in  our  own  Institution,  and  several 
others  in  Southern  and  Western  Institutions.  The  com- 
manding position  which  the  New  York  Institution  has  at- 
tained, attracts  frequent  applications  for  teachers  who  can 
bring  a  full  knowledge  of  our  methods  of  instruction  to  the 
younger  schools  of  the  South  and  West.  It  is  manifestly 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  the  graduate  of  our 
Institution,  intrusted  with  so  important  a  mission,  should 
be  well  qualified  to  fulfill  it  creditably  to  his  alma  mater 
and  himself,  and  usefully  to  I  he  school  with  which  he  be- 
comes connected.  In  our  own  Institution,  moreover,  we 
may  i:eed  the  services  of  additional  deaf-mute  teachers ; 
and  it  is  very  important  that  they  should  themselves  be 
thoroughly  educated,  before  they  begin  to  teach  others. 
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An  addition  of  two,  three,  or  even  four  years  to  the  pre- 
sent term,  would  not  be  too  much  for  this  object. 

But  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  "  High  Class/'  would 
not  be  confined  to  its  member?.  As  it  is  remarked  in  the 
Report  of  the  President  on  European  Institutions,  (page 
114,)  such  a  class  *'  would  improve  the  general  standard 
of  scholarship  in  the  inferior  classes,  stimulating  each  pu- 
pil to  strive  after  the  honor  of  becoming  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, circulating  new  ideas,  and  encouraging  a  more  ele- 
vated style  of  conversation,  by  the  free  intercourse  which 
the  members  of  this  class  have  with  the  other  pupils  at 
times  of  recreation."  By  this  reflex  action,  the  ideas  of  the 
body  of  our  pupils  will  acquire  a  higher  tone  and  wider 
range ;  their  colloquial  dialect  will  improve  in  copious- 
ness and  precision ;  they  will  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
of  written  language  with  better  will  and  increased  power, 
and  the  general  estimation  of  the  proper  standard  of  edu- 
cation for  a  deaf  mute  will  be  so  far  elevated,  that  there 
will  be  less  danger  hereafter  that  promising  pupils  will  be 
prematurely  withdrawn  from  school. 

Another  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked,  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  necessary  absence  of  a  teacher  from  sickness, 
or  other  causes,  a  member  of  the  High  Class  can  take  his 
place,  thus  preventing  much  lass  of  time  to  the  younger 
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class,  acquiring  for  himself  practice  in  the  business  of  ia- 
straction,  and  testing  his  capacity  for  that  employment 

It  is  not  thought  advisable  that  the  members  of  this  class 
should  be,  as  at  Paris,  statedly  and  constantly  employed 
as  monitors  in  the  other  classes.  Our  classes  are  of  more 
uniform  attainments,  and  have  less  need  of  monitors,  and 
such  an  arrangement  would  leave  the  members  of  the 
High  Class  no  time  for  improvement  in  mechanical  trades, 
(a  point  in  our  view  not  to  be  neglected,  both  as  a  health- 
ful exercise  and  a  future  resource,)  besides  necessitating  an 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  hours.  But  the  occasional 
employment  of  selected  members  of  the  class  as  monitors, 
would  be  attended  with  many  obvious  advantages. 

Has  the  time  arrived  when  the  establishment  of  a 
Higlier  Class  in  our  Institution  is  practicable  1  In  other 
words,  are  there  among  our  present  and  recent  pupils  a 
sufllcicnt  number  who  would  join  such  a  class,  and  start 
it  under  encouraging  auspices?  And  have  we  the  means 
to  try  the  experiment  fairly?  We  think  both  questions 
may  be  answ(»red  in  the  affirmative. 

The  class,  which  will  graduate  the  present  summer,  is 
one  of  much  more  than  average  capacity  and  attainments. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  compositions 
written  by  thcni  at  the  late  exhibition  at  Metropolitan 
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Hall.  Several  members  of  this  class  have  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  join  a  High  Class  if  one  should  be  formed, 
and  are  remarkably  well  qualified  in  point  of  talent,  zeal, 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  previous 
training,  to  begin  such  a  class  with  the  best  prospects  of 
success.  Some  members  of  the  class  that  graduated  last 
year,  have  expressed  a  similar  desire,  and  will  doubtless 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  for  higher  improve- 
ment And  there  are,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  deaf 
mates  belonging  to  wealthy  families,  who  have  not  been 
able,  during  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  any  of  our 
institutions,  to  obtain  as  thorough  an  education  as  their 
ftocial  position  demands.  Some  of  these  will  probably  be 
attracted  to  join  the  proposed  High  Class.  There  are  also 
some  semi-mutes,  who  possessing,  when  they  came  to 
school,  a  fair  knowledge  of  language,  and  a  much  greater 
facility  in  its  acquisition  than  the  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth,  soon  outstrip  the  progress  of  the  ordinary  classes, 
and  for  want  of  such  a  class  as  it  is  now  proposed  to  esta- 
blish, lose  much  of  the  benefit  they  might  otherwise  derive 
from  the  term  allowed  them. 

And  we  are  most  happy  to  say,  that  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Institution  will  permit  it  to  continue,  at  its 
own  expense,  a  select  number  of  pupils  for  another  year. 
A  recent  act  of  the  Legislature,  adding  thirty-two  to  the 
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number  of  State  pupils,  has  relieved  us  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  gratuitously  nearly  thirty  pupils,  waiting  for 
vacancies  in  the  State  list.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  anti- 
cipate the  income  of  the  Free  Education  Fund,  if  a  portion 
of  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  ;  and  may  add,  that 
within  a  few  months  legacies  of  a  larger  amount  than 
have  ever  before  been  left  to  the  Institution,  have  been 
announced;  by  which,  when  realized,  the  fund  will  be 
largely  increased,  and  acquire  a  character  of  permanence. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  connection  with  the  In- 
stitution, may  enlist  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
benevolent  and  wealthy,  and  in  time,  attract  large  acces- 
sions to  this  fund.  The  higher  the  results  attained  by  the 
Institution  in  the  education  of  its  pupils,  the  greater  will 
be  the  favor  it  will  acquire  with  an  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent community. 

Our  means  then  are  such,  that  we  can  try  the  experi- 
ment under  the  most  encouraging  auspices,  for  the  }'ear 
contemplated  in  the  resolution  of  the  Board ;  and  possibly 
the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  effected  last  winter,  will 
enable  us  to  accommodate  the  additional  number  of 
pupils. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  establishment  of  a  High  Class 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not  a  new  idea.   The  one  found- 
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ed  by  Dr.  hard  in  the  Institution  of  Paris,  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  formation  of  such  a  class  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  one  of  the  professors  in 
our  Institution,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  first  Convention 
of  American  Instructors ;  and  at  the  second  Convention  a 
plan  for  a  High  School  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Hartford,  and  was  favorably  received  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Convention. 

If  we  should  wait,  as  Mr.  Turner  proposed,  till  funds 
could  be  collected  to  found  such  a  High  School  as  a  sepa- 
rate establishment,  or  in  the  hope  of  an  endowment  by 
Congress  for  that  end,  we  fear  the  consummation  of  the 
plan  would  be  very  remote.  But,  that  a  High  Class,  and 
perhaps  a  High  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  can  be 
founded  in  connection  with  an  existing  Institution,  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt.  And  the  high  position  of  our  own  In- 
stitution, the  numbers  of  its  pupils,  the  zeal  and  talent  of 
its  instructors,  and  the  favor  we  have  secured  with  the 
people  and  the  Legislature  of  our  great  and  enlightened 
State,  point  to  our  Institution  as  the  one  to  take  the  first 
move  toward  the  addition  of  this  crowning  feature  to  the 
system  of  American  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.* 


*  Since  this  paper  was  prepared,  the  Thirty-sixth  Report  of  the  Ame- 
rican Asylum  has  been  received,  from  which  we  Jearni  that  a  plan  has 
bMn  adopted  for  the  formation  of  a  High  Clan  in  that  Inatitntftm. 
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If  the  experiment  succeeds,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  the 
last  of  the  resolutions  under  which  this  report  is  presented, 
proposes  an  application  to  the  Legislature  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  support  of  a  select  number  of  State  pupils 
as  members  of  the  High  Class.  Of  course  these  should  be 
selected,  as  other  State  pupils  are,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools;  and  the  High  CKoss  in  common  with 
the  other  departments  of  the  Institution  be  under  his  in- 
spection. Such  an  application,  urged  with  proper  force 
and  earnestness,  and  supported  by  favorable  results  al- 
ready attained,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  refused  by  the  Le- 
gislature of  a  State,  that  has  repeatedly  made  liberal  pro- 
vision for  the  aid  of  higher  seminaries  of  learning  as  well 
as  of  Common  Schools.  It  is,  we  are  confident,  only  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  there  are  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
who,  by  means  of  the  proposed  High  Class,  will  attain  to 
greater  usefulness,  happiness  and  respectability;  and  pub- 
lic sentiment  will  demand  that  the  like  aid  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  them,  that  is  extended  by  the  State  to  the  pupils 
of  Free  Academies  and  other  higher  schools,  for  youth 
blessed  with  all  their  senses.  The  blind  are  already  al- 
lowed a  term  of  seven  years,  at  the  cost  of  the  State, 
though  they  begin  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  language 
which  it  requires  several  years  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
attain. 
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And  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  that  New  Jersey  may 

be  led,  when  New  York  has  set  the  example,  to  make  simi- 

« 
lar  provision  for  the  higher  rducation  of  a  portion  of  her 

State  pupils.  Other  States  may,  in  time,  do  the  same ; 
for  advances  made  in  one  State  in  the  cause  of  benevo* 
lence  are  sooner  or  later  emulated  in  other  States,  and  as 
there  can  hardly  be  a  High  School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
established  in  each  State,  the  pupils  of  some  other  States 
may  possibly  hereafter  be  sent  to  such  a  school  in  connec- 
tion with  our  own  Institution. 

In  considering  the  plan  of  the  proposed  class,  we  may 
treat  of  the  qualitioations  of  its  members,  and  of  its  pro- 
fessor ;  of  the  position  in  the  Institution  of  the  class,  and 
of  its  teacher  ;  of  its  term  of  instruction,  and  of  its  course 
of  studies.  It  will  he  readily  understood,  that  at  this  time 
only  a  rough  outline  of  the  plan  can  be  submitted.  Expe- 
rience will  suggest  changes,  modifications  and  improve- 
ments. 

The  standard  of  admission  into  the  High  ClasS)  should  be 
the  attainments  of  the  better  portion  of  the  graduates  of 
seven  years.  Those  who  have  attained  to  this  class  in  a 
shorter  term,  will  of  course  be  eligible  to  the  High  Class 
before  the  end  of  the  present  term.  Other  deaf  mutes,  or 
semi-mutes  of  equal  attainments,  whether  from  our  own  or 
other  Institutions,  may  be  admitted  by  the  President  on 
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examination.  Should  applicants  for  admission  be  foand 
on  such  examination  somewhat  below  the  standard  of  ad- 
mission—they may,  if  desired,  be  placed  in  the  class  of  the 
seventh  year,  to  pursue,  or  review  the  studies  of  that  year 
as  a  preliminary  to  admission  into  the  High  Class  at  the 
next  annual  examination.  In  the  selection  or  admission 
of  pupils,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character  should  be 
strictly  attended  to. 

The  Committee  is  not  prepared  to  recommend  how 
many  members  of  a  graduating  class  should  be  admitted 
gratuitously  into  the  High  Class.  Neither  is  it  deemed 
advisable  to  prescribe  the  number  rigidly  in  advance.  It 
can  better  be  adjusted  each  year  by  the  number  of  deserv- 
ing candidates,  so  as  not  to  excite  envy  and  heart-burnings 
by  selecting  one,  of  two  or  three  equally  deserving,  as 
must  often  be  done  if  an  arbitrary  rule  as  to  number  is 
adopted. 

Taking  into  view  the  probable  number  of  candidates, 
and  the  means  of  the  Institution,  we  would  recommend 
that  at  least  six  gratuitous  places  be  provided  for  the  first 
year — three  of  each  sex.  The  number  after  the  first  year, 
will  necessarily  depend  mainly  on  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  matter.  The  semi-mutes  now  in  the  Institu- 
tion  whose  term  is  not  expired,  and  who  are  qualified  to 
join  the  proposed  class,  and  the  pupils  now  in  the  first 
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class,  or  formerly  graduated,  whose  friends  are  able  and 
willing  to  continue  them  for  higher  instruction,  will  in- 
crease the  proposed  class  to  as  large  a  number  as  will  be 
advisable  for  the  first  year.  The  labor  of  marking  out  a 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  attention  to  each  pupil  ne- 
cessary to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results,  will  make  it 
inexpedient  to  have  at  the  outset  a  very  numerous  class, 
and  still  more  so,  to  have  one  of  marked  inequality  in  the 
attainments  of  its  members. 

The  teacher  of  the  High  Class  should  be  selected  by 
the  Board  for  superior  character  and  eminent  qualifica- 
tions as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  He  should 
possess  talent,  thorough  education,  very  varied  and  accu- 
rate information ;  ability  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
pupils,  and  rare  facility  in  interpreting  words  and  idioms, 
with  rapidity,  spirit,  and  fidelity  in  the  language  of  ges- 
tures. His  character,  manners,  and  social  position  should 
be  such,  that  he  can  in  the  absence  of  the  President  cre- 
ditably supply  his  place  as  Vice-  Principal,  ex-officio. 

The  term  of  instruction  of  the  proposed  class,  should  not 
be  less  than  two  years ;  three  would  be  more  desirable  ; 
and  there  may  even  be  pupils,  for  whom  it  may  be  advan- 
tageous to  remain  four  years.  The  extension  beyond  two 
years  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  hereafter,  when  the 
High  School  is  fully  established,  and  its  course  of  studies 
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marked  out.    Such  an  extension  may  possibly  make  necefi*- 
sary  the  appointment  of  an  additional  professor. 

The  studies  of  the  class  should  embrace  the  higher 
branches  of  a  good  English  education.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  etymology,  syntax,  synonyms,  idioms 
and  colloquial  and  figurative  expressions  of  our  language. 
A  course  of  reading,  selected  from  the  best  authors,  should 
be  marked  out,  to  give  the  class  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  better  portions  of  our  popular  literature.  The 
studies  of  the  seventh  year  in  History,  Geography,  Arith- 
metic and  Astronomy,  should  be  continued,  and  made  tho*- 
rough.  Attention  should  be  given  to  Drawing,  and  spe- 
cial encouragement  to  any  decided  talent  for  the  fine  arts. 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  such  other  useful 
or  ornamental  sciences  as  may  be  found  desirable,  may  be 
taught. 

If  there  should  be  pupils  in  the  rlass  who  have  already 
mastered  the  studies  to  which  the  majoritv  of  the  class  at- 
tend,  or  who,  by  superior  talent  and  industry,  are  able  to 
pursue  additional  studios  at  the  same  time,  a  special  course 
may  be  marked  out  for  such.  Some  might  wish  to  acquire 
the  French,  or  one  or  two  other  lansruages.  Others  might 
desire  to  perlect  themselves  in  Bookkeeping,  or  in  Trigo- 
nometry and  other  practieal  branches  of  the  mathematicfl, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  employment  as  accountants,  survey- 
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orSy  civil  engineers,  etc.  There  has  been  an  instance  in 
France,  in  which  a  deaf-mute  (Paul  de  Vigan,)  went 
through  a  course  of  the  Physical  Sciences  with  distinction. 
And  there  arc  semi-mutes  both  in  Europe  and  in  America, 
(as  Dr.  Kitto  of  London,  and  James  Nack  of  New  York,) 
who  have  attained  to  eminence  as  scholars,  and  have  been 
successful  in  authorship.  There  may  be  among  our  pu* 
pils  some,  whose  energies  demand  employment,  while  their 
circumstances  do  not  oblige  them  to  follow  a  remunerative 
calling.  Such  may  become  distinguished  in  departments 
of  Natural  History  or  Science. 

Those  members  of  the  class  who  possess  a  fair  ability 
to  articulate  and  to  read  on  the  lips,  should  be  exercised 
in  those  accomplishments,  with  a  view  to  increase  their 
facilities  for  social  intercourse.  It  may  even  be  found 
expedient  to  practice  them  in  some  generally  understood 
system  of  short-hand  writing,  as  well  as  in  some  eligible 
method  of  syllabic  dactylology,  if  such  a  method  be  found 
by  which  those  deaf  persons,  who  are  blessed  with  compan- 
ions more  than  usually  quick  and  intelligent,  maybe  able 
to  receive  from  them,  on  paper,  or  in  the  fingers,  verbatim 
reports  of  public  discourses  or  of  social  conversations. 

It  is  evident  that  only  a  general  outline  of  the  studies 
of  the  proposed  class  can  be  sketched  in  advance.  To  fill 
up  the  details  will  dem»ind  very  careful  reflection,  and  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  previous  attainments  of  the 
class.  When  the  foundation  of  the  class  is  decided  on,  its 
professor  appointed,  and  its  members  selected,  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  can  be  laid  down  and  arranged. 

We  may  add.  however,  that  while  the  members  of  thi8 
class  should  be  required  to  use  words  as  much  as  practi- 
cable in  their  intercourse  with  their  teacher  and  with  each 
other,  we  accord  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Presi. 
dent  in  his  Report,  (p.  110,)  that  it  is  not  advisable  by  any 
means  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the  language  of  signs  for  the 
explanation  of  words  and  phrases,  or  even  for  the  commu- 
nication of  facts.  In  no  way  can  the  lessons  of  a  class  of 
deaf  mutes  be  made  more  impressive,  or  their  progress  be 
more  easy  and  rapid,  than  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  that  language* 

The  members  of  this  class  should  enjoy  some  privileges 
to  mark  the  sense  entertained  of  their  advanced  position, 
and  be  invested  with  a  degree  of  monitorial  authority  over 
the  other  pupils.  They  should,  however,  remain  subject  to 
the  general  regimen  of  the  Institution;  and  those  whose 
prospects  or  circumstances  do  not  make  it  inexpedient! 
should  continue  to  improve  themselves  in  the  trade  they 
have  already  learned  ;  thus  retaining  and  strengthening 
habits  of  industry  and  self-dependence,  and  promoting 
health.     As  they  will  he  at  the  critical  period  of  life  when 
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the  moral  character  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers, 
the  moral  and  religions  inj9aences  of  the  Institution  will  be 
to  them  of  peculiar  value. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  High  Class,  in 
common  with  the  other  classes,  should  be  subject  to  the 
constant  supenision  of  the  President. 

The  advances  which  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
has  made,  and  is  yet  making,  are  among  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidences  of  human  progress.  The  possibility  of  in- 
structing this  class  of  persons  at  all,  is  a  discovery  that 
dates  back  less  than  three  centuries,  and  it  is  little  more 
than  ninety  years  since  the  first  school,  in  which  more  than 
two  or  three  were  taught  at  once,  was  founded  by  the  be- 
nevolent De  TEpee.  Now,  there  are  nearly  two  hundred 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  first  introduction  of  the  art  into  our  own  country,  is  so 
recent,  that  some  of  those  who  were  pioneers  in  this  work 
of  philanthropy,  are  still  among  us  in  the  meridian  of  use- 
fulness. Thirty-four  years  ago,  there  had  recently  been 
established  in  America  two  small  schools  for  deaf  mutes, 
supported  by  paying  ])upils  and  by  private  benevolence — 
imparting  instruction,  in  many  cases,  for  a  term  of  two  or 
three  years  only,  with  imperfect  apparatus  and  undigest- 
ed methods  of  instruction.  Now,  there  are  in  our  country 
thirteen  institutions,  all  firmly  established,  provided  with 
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trained  teaehers,  and  with  careftilly  prepared  and  improv- 
ed books  and  apparatus ;  and  the  establishment  of  two 
others  is  contemplated.  The  Legislatures  of  all  the  States, 
except  foor  or  five  of  the  most  sparsely  settled  and  remote, 
have  made  provision  for  the  edocatioa  of  their  deaf-mute 
population, — in  several  cases  so  liberal,  that  all  of  this 
class  within  their  limits  may  share  in  its  benefits.  And 
there  are  encouraging  indications  that  provision,  equally 
just  and  liberal,  will,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  made  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

Another  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
cause  is,  that  the  term  allowed  by  State  beneficiaries,  re- 
stricted  thirty  years  ago  to  three  years,  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended,  in  most  of  the  States  to  six  years,  and  in 
our  own  State  and  one  or  two  others,  in  many  cases,  to 
seven  years. 

But  white  much  has  been  accomplished,  there  yet  re- 
mains much  to  be  done.  The  cause,  even  in  our  State, 
high  as  is  comparatively  the  ground  we  now  occupy,  is 
very  far  from  having  reached  a  point  from  which  its  fu- 
ture progress  will  demand  no  effort  or  anxiety.  The  favor, 
which  the  cause  committed  to  our  hands,  has  won  from 
the  public  and  the  Legislature,  should  encourage  us  to 
greater  efforts.  The  gratifying  success  which  our  teach^ 
ers  have  attained,  as  compared  with  the  limited  tilne  hi- 
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tberto  alloired  tkem,  should  prompt  us  to>eame8t  ende&< 
von  to  make  their  saccess  more  general — more  complete. 
Our  past  advanee  sbonid  be  regarded  as  opeiiiDg  the 
road  to  a  still  higher  progress. 

The  foundation  of  a  High  Class  la  the  next  strp  in  &d>' 
T&nce.  The  past  progress  of  the  Institution  leads  directly 
to  it  The  mnnlGcence  of  the'beneToteQt,  and  the  favor 
of  the  Legislatnre,  have  made  it  practicable.  Poblic  sbn- 
tiroent  has  begun  to  demand,  and  we  donbt  oot  will  sasi' 
tain  the  measare.  If  we  defer  It  moch  longer,  we  shall 
And  ourselves  behind  the  age.  And  the  high  position, 
Which  onr  Institation  has  already  won,  demands  of  ns  to 
talte  the  lead  ia  all  measares  that  will  tend  to  the  ad> 
vnncement  of  the  good  catise  in  which  we  an  laboring, 
to  the  promotion  of  the  happiness,  and  social  and  intellect 
taal  elevation  of  the  deat  and  dumb  of  oar  State  and  com>' 
mon  countrj'. 

The  Committee,  In  conclusion,  submit  the  following 
Resolutions,  and  re  com  mend  their  adoption  by  the  Board. 

1.  Rbsolvbd,  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  in  the  In- 
stitation for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  claxs 
ofpapils  to  psrsue  a  coarse  of  stodies  embracing  as  far  as 
practicable  the  following,  viz :  Instmction  in  the  common 
branohes  continoed :  Drawing,  Nattiral  Philosophy,  Natu- 
ral History,  (jcomutry,  Algebra,  Lc^c,  Intellectual  and 
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Moral  PhiI(MK>ph}%  and  mch  others  as  the  President  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

9.  Rbsoltbo.  That  the  said  Class  shonld  conidst  of  at 
least  six  pupils,— three  of  each  sex,  to  be  selected  at  the. 
annual  examination,  in  July  next,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  the  President,  and  the  Committee  of 
Examination. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  make  the  necessary  provision  for  the  support 
and  education  of  the  said  Class,  until  the  result  of  the  con- 
templated application  in  its  behalf  to  the  Legislature  shall 
be  known. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  President  have  authority  to  ad-; 
mit  into  the  said  class,  after  a  sufficient  examination  un- 
der his  direction  as  to  character  and  qualifications,  such 
adclitional  number  of  pupils,  who  may  desire  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  as  in  his 
judgment  the  advancement  of  the  cIglss  may  render  expe- 
dient 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET,  v 

PROSPER  M.  WETMOREy  CommiUee 
T.  HEDGES,  I         of 

G.  THURSTON  BEDELL,    \  i^,,ruction. 
B.  R.  WINTHROP,  / 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  ( 
New  York,  June  8,  1852.  ) 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  at  the  In- 
stitution, on  Tuesday  the  Sth  of  June,  1852,  the  preceding 
Report  and  Resolutions  were  submitted,  and  read  by  the 
President : 

On  motion,  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  Report  be 
accepted,  and  the  Resolutions  adopted. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  necessary 
ezpences  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  class  of  pu- 
pils provided  for  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Instruc- 
tion, be  audited  by  the  Committee  of  Finance  and  paid  by 
the  Treasurer,  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Legislature  shall 
be  known  in  relation  thereto. 

On  motion,  Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Instruction  be  published  for  the  use  of 
the  Board,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

B.  R.  WINTHROP,  Secretary  pro,  tern. 


In  Executive  Committee. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  June  8,  1852. 

Ordered,  That  an  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  on  the  education 
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At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  New- York  State 
Medical  Society,  held  in  the  city  of  New- York,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  June,  the  following  Resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved — That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented 
to  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  city,  for 
the  able  and  interesting  paper  just  read  by  him  before 
the  Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  for 
publication. 

Resolved — That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  the  President,  Secretary,  and  Censors  of  the 
Southern  District,  to  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  Re- 
solution, with  authority  to  publish  the  paper,  in  the  event 
of  a  copy  being  furnished,  in  such  manner,  as  to  insure 
its  extensive  circulation,  and  that  it  be  also  published  in 

the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

THOMAS  HUN,  Secretary. 

New-York,  July,  1852. 
Dr.  Peet, 

Sir, 

Inclosed,  we  forward  to  you,  herewith, 

a  copy  of  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  New- York  State 
Medical  Society,  at  its  late  meeting,  and,  under  instruc- 
tions therein  contained,  and  in  accordance  with  the  dictates 
of  our  own  feelings,  wo  respectfully  solicit  a  copy  of  your 
valuable  paper  for  publication. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  comply  with  this  request,  we 

are, 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servants, 
ALONZO  CLARK, 
THOMAS  HUN, 

ClIAS.  S.  J.   GOODRICH.>  Committee. 
JOHN  C.  CHEESMAN, 
WILLIAM  ROCKWELL, 


Iicfltruwjtijfjr  tfaf  Dtaf  amd  Dum^*, 

I  \iSi\'^  t;-*:  rjofior  To  a ck now: edge  the  receipt  of  your 
liiiU:r,  'Aii\<:ii  i.'-i-  t:.!",  irj y  coci*r  :o  hsiDd,  inclosing  a  copy 
of  iLe  It^v^iuiTioji^  p-i*-f::  -jv  ::.*:  Xew-York  State  Medical 
S'>cJ':ty,  fit  ]••  i?it«:  ::i'r'::irii'. 

I  am  hapjiV  if  I  ;.:iv^:  b*:en  ??o  fortunate  as  to  perform  a 
Mirvicc  not  u:rnr<-':it\ii:Af:  lo  the  Society,  and  grateful  for 
the  istvonthh:  onirjion  frxj#r#:s»',*d  of  the  merits  of  the  paper, 
pn:\fnn:*l  in  zn-nr  \.:i<H:,  owin?  to  the  delay  in  obtaining 
returns  from  i]i*i  C'ruiu??  Oiiice.  in  the  intervals  of  profes- 
Hional  h'lhor,  I  \i*rr*:\\'hh.  submit  the  manuscript  to  your 
diHpoHal,  in  the  hope  that  its  circulation  may  contribute 
to  awaken  ?in  int#-rcst  in  beh;ilf  of  that  cause  to  which 
1  have  devoted  ihe  he.-t  jiortion  of  my  life. 

With  ^rreat  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HARVEY  P.  PEET. 
I)r>:.  Alo.n/.o  Clskk. 

'rilOMAri    Hi  N, 

^/HAKfj:.-?    S.  .1.  ^ioOhKICM. 

.loiiN'  (.'.  ('in:K>M.\v, 

WllJJAM    Ro<  KWJILL. 

(  om?nft(ei. 


COiNSIDERATlONS  ON  THE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB; 

ON  PRETENSIONS  TO  CURE  DEAFNESS,  AND  ON 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  MUTES. 


The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that  commends  itself  more 
especially  to  the  attention  of  medical  men ;  for,  besides  the 
benevolence  and  spirit  of  scientific  research  that  character- 
ize them,  many  of  the  topics  connected  with  the  statistics  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  form  part  of  the  general  statistics  of 
disease  and  mortality,  now  included  in  the  designation  of 
vital  statistics,  which  belong  appropriately  to  the  province 
of  medicine.  It  is  a  subject  of  no  light  importance,  involving, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  usefulness,  respectability,  and  pros- 
pects for  both  worlds  of  one  in  fifteen  hundred  of  our  own 
race  and  kindred — the  happiness  of  one  in  three  hundred 
families.  At  the  same  time,  it  is,  as  the  few  competent  to 
judge  have  often  found  to  their  regret,  a  subject  very  imper- 
'  -fectly  understood  by  those  who  have  not  made  it  a  special 
study.  None  know  and  appreciate  better  than  the  medical 
profession  the  danger  of  forming  conclusions  from  imperfect 
knowledge,  or  a  superficial  investigation.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  found  physicians,  as  well  as  men  of  other  callings,  though 
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not  only  proressionally  distinguished,  but  men  of  ver}'  uncom- 
men  general  intelligence,  and  eminently  well  informed  on  all 
ordinary  topic?,  yet  putting  forth,  when  they  undertake  to 
discuss  the  condition  and  mode  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  opinions  and  assertions  that  would  be  ludicrous,  if  the 
errors  they  propagate  were  not  dangerous.  It  seems  proper, 
therefore,  that  the  few  whom  their  official  or  professional 
duties  have  made  the  guardians  and  advocates  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  have  been  led  to  make  a  special  study  of 
all  that  pertains  to  these  unfortunate  members  of  the  human 
family,  should  not  neglect  any  favorable  occasions  that  may 
present  for  diffusing,  especially  among  the  more  intelligent 
and  influential  classes  of  the  community,  correct  information 
on  a  subject  thus  important  and  thus  little  understood. 

I  propose,  ^rj^  to  present  some  calculations  respecting  the 
numbers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  some  considerations 
on  the  causes  of  deafness  ;  second,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
frequent  pretensions  to  cure  this  infirmity ;  and  lastly,  to 
speak  of  the  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  by  education,  taking  the  opportunity  to  correct 
some  errors  that  have  obtained,  or  nre  likelv  to  obtain  cur- 
rency,  by  having  been  put  forth  on  very  respectable  authority. 

Those  who  judge  by  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  thct/  have 
happened  to  meet,  or  rather  the  number  who,  as  deaf  mutes, 
have  attracted  their  attention,  are  apt  to  suppose  the  number 
of  this  class  of  persons  to  be  very  small.  When,  sixty  years 
ago,  it  was  proposed  to  found  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb 


children,  in  or  near  London,  some  very  intelligent  men  thought 
the  plan  chimerical ;  because  (hey  had  never  happened  to 
meet  a  deaf  mute.  Yet  there  must  have  been,  at.that  time, 
several  hundreds  in  London  alone.  And  when,  twenty-five 
years  later,  the  establishment  of  the  New- York  Institution 
was  under  consideration,  the  same  objection  was  urged,  and 
only  obviated  by  researches  which  proved  the  existence  of 
no  fewer  than  sixty-six  deaf  mutes  in  seven  wards  of  the 
city,  then  containing  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  Deafness,  it  will  be  easily  conceived,  is  not  one 
of  those  infirmities  that,  like  blindness  or  lameness,  attract 
notice  at  first  sight.  Deaf  mutes,  it  may  be  said,  rather 
lurk,  so  to  speak,  in  the  corners  and  hiding  phices  of  society } 
and  means  must  be  found  to  call  them  out  before  we  can  get 
an  adequate  idea  of  their  numbers. 

Since  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  begun  to 
attract  general  attention,  and  to  receive  the  aid  of  Govern- 
ments, a  period  comparatively  very  recent,  enumerations  of 
this  class  of  persons  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the 
three  last  national  enumerations*  In  our  own  State,  also,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  been,  from  1825,  always  enumerated 
in  taking  the  State  Census,  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  National 
Census. 

The  result  of  these  enumerations  goes  to  show,  that  the 
number  of  deaf  mutes,  in  a  given  country,  does  not  vary 
greatly  from  a  certain  proportion  to  the  population  of  that 
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country.  Whatever  may  be  the  caiuies  of  deafness,  they  are 
found  so  far  constant  that,  in  any  populous  district,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaf  mutes  seldom  varies  as  much  as  a  fifth  part 
from  one  period  to  another.  And,  though  different  countries, 
or  differently  circumstanced  districts  of  the  same  country, 
may  vary  considerably  in  their  respective  proportions  of 
deaf  muteSff  yet  even  this  variation  has  its  limits.  A  few 
extreme  cases  excepted,  there  is,  I  believe,  no  country  inha- 
bited by  Europeans,  or  their  descendants,  in  which,  in  a 
population  of  a  million,  there  are  less  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  deaf  mutes,  or  more  than  about  eight  hundred. 

Of  the  extreme  cases  that  have  been  referred  to,  the  most 
remarkable  are  presented  by  certain  districts  of  Switzerland 
and  the  adjoining  Duchy  of  Baden  in  Germany.  The  Swiss 
Canton  of  Berne  contained,  in  1836,  no  fewer  than  1,954 
deaf  mutes  in  a  population  of  401,000 — nearly  one  deaf  mute 
in  every  two  hundred  souls.  In  that  country,  deaf-dumbness 
seems  often  connected  with,  or  complicated  by,  the  greater 
infirmity  of  cretinism,  so  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

Throughout  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  Baden,  where 
the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  one  in 
five  hundred  souls,  this  proportion,  in  any  considerable  dis- 
trict, only  varies  from  one  in  1,240  souls  in  Wurtemburg,  to 
one  in  2,180  in  Saxony ;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  no  countries 
in  Europe,  in  which  deaf  mutes  have  been  enumerated, 
Switzerland  and  Baden  excepted,  in  which  the  proportions 
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much  transcend  these  limits,  whether  on  the  one  side  or  on 
the  other. 

Prussia  seems  to  represent  nearly  the  mean  proportion  both 
of  Grermany  and  of  Europe,  having  about  one  deaf  mute  in 
every  1,550  souls.  And  this  proportion,  being  found  nearly 
the  average  of  all  the  countries  in  which  enumerations  of 
the  deaf-mute  population  have  yet  been  made,  has  been 
assumed  to  represent  the  general  proportion  in  the  whole 
human  family — thus  enabling  us  to  estimate  that,  at  a  very 
moderate  computation  of  the  population  of  the  world,  there 
must  be,  at  least,  half  a  million  of  our  fellow-beings  bereft 
of  the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  enu- 
merations of  deaf  mutes  have  only  been  made  among  nations 
of  the  European  race.  Among  the  Asiatic,  African,  and 
Aboriginal  American  races,  the  results  may  prove  quite  dif- 
ferent. A  few  years  since,  the  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Brown,  former- 
ly a  teacher  in  the  New- York  Institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  then  a  Missionary  in  China,  made  particular 
inquiry  for  deaf  mutes  in  that  country,  but  never  met  one, 
and  could  only  hear  of  one  case.  Blindness,  however,  was 
very  common  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  I  shall  by  and  by 
show  that  in  our  own  country,  deaf-dumbness  is  less  pre- 
valent among  the  African  race  than  among  the  whites ;  while 
with  blindness,  the  cases  are  reversed.    It  would  not  be 

surprising  if  the  same  peculiarity — greater  liability  to  deaf- 
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ness  and  less  to  blindness — should  hereafter  be  found  to 
characterize  the  white  race,  when  data  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained  for  comparing  them  in  this  respect  with  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  human  family. 

I  may  here  add,  that,  from  the  returns  of  the  late  censuB, 
insanity  is  more  prevalent  than  idiocy  among  the  whites,  and 
idiocy  more  prevalent  than  insanity  among  the  blacks — 
another  marked  characteristic  of  the  races,  which  I  leave 
to  the  consideration  of  those  who  have  made  Physiology  a 
study. 

Speaking  of  the  greater  liability  of  one  race  than  another 
to  certain  infirmities,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  different  families  of  the  European  stock 
should  be  found  liable  in  different  degrees  to  the  loss  of 
hearing  ;  the  Teutonic  races,  for  instance,  more  than  the 
Celtic.  This,  however,  is  a  point  that  must  be  left  to  the  result 
of  future  investigations.  Few  or  no  data  now  exist  for 
forming  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  it.  But,  as  the^r*^  enu- 
meration of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Ireland  has  recently 
been  made — at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Wilde,  of  Dublin,  who 
will  spare  no  pains  to  make  the  returns  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive, when  the  results  are  made  public,  they  may, 
perhaps,  by  comparison  with  enumerations  made  in  this  and 
other  countries  where  Teutonic  races  prevail,  enable  us  to 
form  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  as  well  as  on  many 
other  points  of  interest. 

That  a  liability  to  deafness  should  run  through  a  whde 
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race  need  not  surprise  as,  for  deafness  certainly  runs  in 
families.  And  though,  perhaps,  only  one  in  fifty  or  a  hundred 
of  deaf-mute  heads  of  families  may  have  deaf-mute  children, 
still  they  are  more  liable  to  have  such  children,  other  causes 
being  equal,  than  heads  of  families  who  have  no  family 
predisposition.  Cases  are  recorded,  though  rare,  in  which 
deafness  has  appeared  in  certain  familiesthrough  three  gene- 
rations. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  liability  of  diflerent  races  to 
deaf-dumbness  is  quite  a  novel  one ;  but  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  climate  and 
modes  of  living  on  the  prevalence  of  this  infirmity.  Switzer- 
land, where  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  excessively 
great,  is  a  cold,  mountainous,  and  humid  region  :  Saxony  and 
Belgium,  where  this  proportion  is  small,  are  comparatively 
level,  dry,  and  fertile.  Warm  countries,  as  Tuscany,  ap- 
pear to  contain,  on  the  whole,  a  smaller  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  than  cold  countries,  as  Denmark  and  Scotland ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  great,  nor  very  uniform.  Still  it  is  very 
probable  that  climate  has  an  important  influence  on  the  pre- 
valence of  deafness ;  though,  among  the  many  causes  that 
may  influence  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  a  given  dis- 
trict, it  is  difficult  to  judge  how  much  of  the  result  is  due  to 
each. 

Hence  it  is,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  formed 
from  the  proportions  found  in  districts  of  small  population. 
It  is  only  by  collecting  together  a  number  of  districts,  similar 
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iQ  climate,  elevation,  or  other  circumstances,  so  that  while 
the  influence  we  wish  to  investigate  may  run  through  the 
whole,  or  be  manifestly  deficient  in  the  whole,  the  operation 
of  o'her  causes  may  nearly  balance  each  other,  that  we 
can  confidently  pronounce  on  the  effect  of  any  one  influence. 
Such  a  laborious  comparison  of  census  returns,  to  any 
extent,  has  never  yet  been  made ;  but  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  attempt  it,  in  part,  when  we  are  in  possession  of  the 
full  results  of  the  last  United  States  Census.  As  yet,  only  a 
few  general  returns  have  transpired,  and  from  these  some 
conclusions  may  be  formed  not  wholly  uninteresting  ch*  un* 
instructive. 

The  value  of  the  enumerations  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
made  in  this  country,  before  the  last  made  in  1650,  was 
greatly  impaired,  both  by  the  scantiness  of  the  particularti 
noted,  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the  returning  officers.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  carelessness  is  in  the  fact, 
that  many  white  deaf  mutes  must,  in  1830  and  1840,  have 
been  placed  in  the  column  appropriated  to  colored  deaf 
mutes — (we  have  noted  colored  deaf  mutes  returned  from 
certain  towns  from  which  no  colored  population  was  re- 
turned)— the  effect  of  which  was  to  propagate  widely,  what 
now  proves  to  be  a  very  erroneous  idea,  that  deaf-mutes 
were  far  more  numerous,  proportionally,  among  the  colored 
population  of  the  Northern  States  than  among  the  whites. 
The  last  census  (in  taking  which,  a  line  was  given  to  every 
individual,  noting  the  age,  color,  sex,  etc,  of  each,  opposite 
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18  or  her  name)  has  s^t  this  righti  and  shown  that,  in  fact, 
the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
is  much  smaller  among  the  free  colored  people  than  among 
the  whites;  the  case  with  the  blind  being  just  the  reverse. 
Among  the  slaves,  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  is  still  much 
smaller.  There  may  be  here  some  reason  to  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  the  census,  as  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  master 
or  overseer  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  as  ready  and  accu- 
rate in  giving  a  description  of  each  as  the  head  of  an  ordi- 
nary family  in  giving  a  description  of  each  member  of  bis 
family ;  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  returned 
among  the  slaves  is  in  those  States  where  they  are  owned 
in  the  largest  numbers  by  few  masters.  Still,  it  would  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the  greater  liability  of 
the  white  race  to  deafness,  to  find  the  free  colored,  who 
have,  in  general,  a  larger  admixture  of  white  blood,  more 
liable  to  that  infirmity  than  the  slaves.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  classes  may  be  owing  in  part  to  this,  and  in 
part  to  the  greater  inaccuracy  of  the  enumeration  of  the  slaves. 
Besides  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  race,  it  has  been 
held  that  a  want  of  physical  comforts,  and  of  enlighteni;d 
care  in  infancy,  tends  to  increase  the  prevalence  of  deafness, 
as  of  other  infirmities.  It  has  been  believed  that  deafness 
is  more  common,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  among  the  poor 
who  inhabit  uncomfortable  and  unwholesome  dwellings,  and 
take  comparatively  little  care  of  the  ailments  of  their  chil- 
dren, than  among  the  more  intelligent  and  better  provided 
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classes.  On  this  pointy  however,  we  have,  as  yet,  fittle  defi- 
nite statistical  information.  The  apparent  great  proportioD 
of  deaf  mutes  among  the  free  people  of  color,  used  to  be 
cited  in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  as  this  class  of  popala** 
lation  are  generally  among  the  poorest  and  worst  lodged ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  this  has  proved  to  be  a  mere  error  in 
the  returns;  and  the  fact  that  the  smallest  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes  is  returned  from  great  cities,  where  poverty  is 
found  in  the  most  miserable  extremes,  is  certainly  nnfavor* 
able  to  the  theory  under  consideration.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
that  the  returns  from  cities  are  more  inaccurate  than  from 
country  districts ;  but  we  may  also  suppose  that,  in  the  great 
mortality  among  children  in  cities,  and  in  unhealthy  locali- 
ties, deaf  and  dumb  children,  or  those  liable  to  become  so, 
being,  probably,  below  the  average  in  soundness  of  consti- 
tution and  tenacity  of  life,  perish  more  readily  than  others. 

In  examining  the  returns  of  the  census,  so  far  as  received, 
I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details  of  each  State.  The 
population  of  some  of  the  States  is  too  small  to  make  their 
])roportions  of  deaf  mutes  of  much  statistical  value ;  and, 
moreover,  in  the  several  New-England  States,  these  propor- 
tions are  greatly  affected  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  their  deaf  mutes  were  absent  from  the  families  to  which 
they  belong,  being  collected  into  one  school  at  Hartford. 
A  like  circumstance  affects  the  proportion  in  the  middle 
States,  though  to  a  less  degree.  I  shall,  therefore,  class  the 
States  in  sections,  so  arranged  as  to  place  together  those 
most  alike  in  certain  circumstances. 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  last  census  with  the 
two  former  ones,  I  shall,  for  the  convenience  of  availing  my- 
self of  calculations  previously  made,  class  the  States  as  — 
1,  New-England  ;  2,  the  four  middle  States  from  New- York 
to  Delaware;  3,  the  North- Western  States,  from  Ohio  to 
Iowa ;  4,  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia ;  5,  the  South- Western  and  extreme  Southern  from 
Florida  to  Missouri ;  6,  the  extreme  Western,  which  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  last  census,  in  two  divisions — first, 
Texas  and  New  Mexico:  second,  California  and  the  very 
newly  settled  territories.  For  the  purpose  of  comparing 
different  sections  of  the  Union  together,  I  shall  presently 
make  a  different  division  of  the  States. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  numbers,  and  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  of  the  same  color,  of  the  white  deaf 
and  dumb  at  each  census,  in  each  of  the  great  sections  of 
the  Union  just  defined : — 

TABLE  I. 


Steittms^fdUUMiim. 


6  Mew  Eogland, 
'4  NiddlA  Hntea. 


1.933,3381  1,074 
3.541,430!  1,842 
6  Ntfa.  Western  Stutes, :  1  451,1351     64^ 


1M30. 


White 
poputtWn. 


While 
DifD 


JTotaltNorthern  SUtee, 

5  Snutheni  St's  St,  D.  C. 
8  8th.  Wcstorn  States, 


Total.  Southern  Stutes, 

JTcsu  A  New  Me3dco, 
Celifumia.  Utah.  Ort:- 
gnn,  end  Minnesota, 


6.928.903  3,564 


2,040,483 
1,562.674 


3,603,157 


l.llB 
684 


1,799 


.Total  of  the  U.  States, 

Total  Atlantio  Statea. 
ToUl  Western  States 
•    and  Territories, 


10,632,060 
7,515,251 
3,016,809 


5,363 
4,031 
1,332 


Propor- 
tUn. 


I  :  IROO 
1  :1923 
I  :2244 


1:1944 

1:1830 
1:2-284 


1:2003 


1  :1964 
1 :  1864 
1:3250 


1840. 


Whiu 
populaCn. 


2  212.165 
4.465.154 
2  938  307 


WhUe 
D-ifD 


9,615,626 

2,240,991 
2,332,601 


4.573'692 


14,189,218 
8,918,310 
6,270.908 


1,194 
2,02<> 
1,057 


4,280 

1,252 
1,150 


2,402 


6.682 
4,475 
2,207 


Priipor-\ 
tion.    ; 


1850. 


WhUe 
IHfpulat'n. 


Whitf 
D.tfD 


Propor- 
tion. 


I  :  18.^4'!  2,705.772  l.raHIl  :  1799 
1  :  220)  I  5,b4r>.44'.»  2,700 1 1  :  2J25 
1  :  27H0,I  4,(i71. :j81'  2,163 1 1  :  21G0 


I  :  2247  1 13,222.60-Jl  G.4I7|1  ;  2t)60 

1  :  IT  0  I  2,701.2771  1.483 1 1  :  1821 
I  :  2028     3,297.r)74    l,4e<5  I  :  2220 


1:  1904' 


1  :  2123 
I  :  J993 
l;2388 


j,*jir,.:)/4 

i,iPi» 

5,(l'J8,t<51 
215  630 
193,655 

2.9C9 

77 

6 

19.630,738 

11,252,498 

8,378,240 

9,469 
5.737 
3,732 

I  :2020 
1  :2800 
1:32276 


1  :2079 
1-1961 
1  :2245 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  in  each  great  section  of  the  Union  has  remained  tole- 
rably uniform.  In  New  England  it  has,  within  the  t^wenty 
years,  varied  only  between  1  :  1799  and  1  :  1854 ;  in  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  between  1  :  1790  and  1  :  ISSO, 
in  the  Middle  States,  between  i  :  1923  and  1  :  2201 ;  in  the 
South-Western  States,  between  1  :  2028  and  1  :  2220.  The 
greatest  disturbance  of  the  ratio  has  been  in  the  North- 
Western  States,  where  it  was  1  :  2244  in  1830  :  1  :  2780  in 
1840  ;  and  1  :  21G0  in  1850.  This  fluctuation  of  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  mutes  in  that  section  of  the  Union  I  am  hardly 
prepared  to  account  for.  It  may  be  owing,  in  part,  to  an  un- 
usual inaccuracy  in  taking  the  census  of  1840  in  those 
States;  and  in  part  to  unknown  causes,  by  which  deafness 
may  have  been  rendered  more  prevalent  in  that  region,  since 
about  the  year  1835  than  between  1825,  and  1835.  This  is 
a  point  that  demands  some  examination. 

There  seems  to  be  certain  periods  when  deafness  becomes 
in  a  small  degree  epidemic  in  a'certain  district.  Hence  vre 
find  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  deaf-mute  children* 
not,  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  at  the  census  taken  while 
these  children  are  yet  in  early  infancy,  and  the  deaf-mutism 
of  many  of  them  yet  unrecognized,  but  at  the  next  succeed- 
ing census.  At  the  third  census,  there  is  usually  an  ebb  of 
the  tide.  The  proportion  generally  decreases ;  and  if  the 
epidemic  period  be  not  repeated,  settles  down  to  the  average 
or  below  it.     Thus,  in  New  Jersey,  there  was,  in  1830,  one 
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deaf  mute  to  1352  souls  ;  in  1840,  one  to  1953  ;  and  in  1850, 
only  one  to  2220.*  The  decrease  in  the  North-Western 
States,  between  1830  and  1840,  may  have  been  owing,  be- 
sides the  supposed  inaccuracy  of  the  census,  to  the  great 
emigration  into  that  region ;  there  always  being  a  smaller 
proportion  of  deaf  mutes  in  a  population  composed  of  re- 
cent immigrants  than  in  a  stationary  population.  And  the 
increase  at  the  last  census  I  can  only  ascribe  to  one  of  those 
epidemic  periods,  probably  occurring  between  1830  and 
1840,  though  not  affecting  the  census  till  1850. 

Among  the  causes  that  make  deafness  more  prevalent  at 
certain  periods  than  at  others  are  various  diseases,  as  scarlet 
fever,  small  pox,  and  measles,  in  cases  of  accidental  deaf^ 
ness;    while,    in  cases  of   congenital   deafness,  maternal 
anxiety,  to  which  many  cases  are  ascribed  (with  what  degree 
of  truth  those  who  now  hear  me  can  judge),  may  sometimes 
become  epidemic.     At  least,  there  are  certain  years  in  which 
the  nervous  system  of  women  is  rendered  more  than  usually 
excitable,  and  shocks  that  may  have  a  deleterious  influence 
on  the  ofl*spring  are  more  common.    This  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  a  country  that  is  the  seat  of  war.  Many 
mothers  in  France  have  ascribed  the  infirmity  of  their  con- 
genitally  deaf  children  to  alarms  received  during  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  Allies  in  1814  and  1815,  and  its  sub- 
sequent occupation.    When  we  are  able  to  make  out  a  more 

*  The  Dambfn  ia  each  case  corrected  by  allowiDg  for  pupila  tbea  attending 
adioola  oat  of  the  State. 

3 
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ininute  statement  of  the  ages  of  our  deaf-mute  population 
than  we  yet  possess,  we  shall  examine  whether  a  proportion 
larger  than  the  average  seems  to  have  been  born  in  time  of 
war. 

It  should  be  added,  that  some  of  the  diseases,  that  destroy 
the  sense  of  hearing,  may  operate  before  birth.  And  it  is 
possible  these  diseases  may  have  certain  periods  of  unusnal 
prevalence. 

Another  cause  which  has  been  assigned  for  the  birth  of 
deaf-mute  children,  in  many  cases,  viz.,  the  intermarriage  of 
near  relatives,  can  only  be  verified  by  extensive  inquiry  into 
individual  cases,  and  not  from  the  usual  returns  of  a  census. 
The  data  we  now  possess  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
form  any  very  satisfactory  conclusions  on  that  point. 

Before  examining  whether  the  returns  throw  any  light  on 
the  influence  of  climate  on  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes,  it 
is  necessary  to  attend  first  to  the  influence  of  emigration.  I 
have  already  remarked  that  a  population  composed  chiefly 
of  recent  immigrants,  generally  presents  a  small  proportion 
of  deaf  mutes.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  California, 
and  the  recently  settled  territories  of  Utah,  Oregon,  and 
Minnesota,  which  only  present  six  deaf  mutes  in  a  popula- 
tion of  193,000.  And  the  table  already  given  shows  that 
while  the  Atlantic  States,  taken  together,  have  one  deaf 
mute  in  UHM  souls,  the  North- Western  and  South- Western 
together,  have  only  one  in  224.5.  But  to  show  more  clearly 
the  influence  both  of  emigration  and  climate,  we  will  ar- 
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range  the  States,  leaving  out  the  extreme  Western,  in  a 
somewhat  different  order.  The  six  New  England  States 
may  remain  together,  but  the  Middle  States  we  will  extend 
to  the  Potomac,  by  adding  Maryland  and  the  District ;  annex 
Missouri  to  the  North- Western  section ;  form  a  new  section 
under  the  name  of  Central  States,  to  comprise  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ; 
and  class  together  the  remaining  Southern  and  South- West- 
em  States,  including  Texas,  as  extreme  Southern  States  : — 


TABLE  II.  CENSUS  FOR  1850. 


WkUt 
populaCn, 


6  New  EDff.  States, 
5  Middle  St8.&D.C. 


LI  Sta.  N.  the  Potomac 
rMorthWestn.  Stfl. 
5  Central  States, 
7  Extreme  Sthn.  Sts. 


2,705,772 
H,3U2,066| 


9,007.838 
5,263,458 
3.241.803 
1,863,454 


WUITB  D.  Ii  D.! 


yo. 


1.5(M 
2,961 


4.465|l 

2,407 

1,881 

68211 


Propor- 
tion. 


WUITX  BLIND.!  WHT.   IN8ANX.I  WHITS  IDIOTS 


v«    :  Propor- 
^''-       tit>n. 


179I«! 
212?: 

1 

201  bl 
218(; 
1729 
2731 


1.201 
2,439 


3,040 

1,645 

l,ft<l 

731 


I  :  22.=in 
I  :2584 


1  :  2475 
1  :3200 
1:  1729 
1:2548 


No.   i^^ll    No. 
I   turn.    I 


n.7:)<;'l  :    7W    2,368 
5.:tar'jL  :  lJ87ij  3,870 

9.1(»4!l  :  990'l  6,238 
3,314 
3.329 
1,301 


Propor 
tion. 


1142 
1630 


'I 


2,444,1  :  2153 
2,517ll  :  1288 
8r3,l :  2110 


I  :  1444 
I  :1588 
I:  974 
1  :  1431 


By  comparing  the  New  England  States  with  the  North- 
western, and  the  Central  with  the  extreme  Southern,  we  see 
the  influence  of  emigration,  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  the  blind  than  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  other  words,  a  smaller  proportion  of  adult  deaf 
mutes,  and  of  families  containing  deaf-mute  children,  are 
tempted  to  emigrate  than  of  the  general  population  ;  and  of 
the  blind,  a  still  smaller  proportion. 

And  by  comparing  the  States  north-east  of  the  Potomac, 
and  north-west  of  the  Ohio,   with  the  extreme   Southern 
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States,  we  see  the  influence  of  climate.  In  the  former,  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  more  numerous ;  in  the  latter,  lying 
much  more  under  the  sun,  the  blind  are  more  numerous. 
In  the  Central  States,  the  relative  influence  of  climate  on 
the  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  the  blind,  ap- 
pears to  be  balanced,  for  in  those  States  the  numbers  of  these 
two  classes  are  equal. 

And,  though  it  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  it 
may  not  be  without  interest  to  add,  in  passing,  that  insanity 
is  proportionally  more  prevalent  at  the  north,  and  particn- 
larly  at  the  east,  and  idiocy  at  the  south  and  west. 

In  the  next  table  we  have  placed  in  contrast  the  white  and 
colored  races: — 


TABLE  III. 


Color. 

j>opulaVn 

of  each 

Color. 

DKAF  li  DUMB. 

BLIND. 

IN8ANB. 

IDI0T9. 

yo. 

Propor- 
tion. 

No. 

Proper- 
titm. 

iVo. 

Projwr- 
titm. 

No. 

I*ropor- 
thn. 

Whiiea, 

Free  Colored,   . 

Slavca,  . 

19.(3«,73e 

42e,<«l 

3,204,(VH 

9,409  1  :  2073 
145 1  :  2936 
4P9  1  :  6552 

7.997:1  :2455 

494!]  :    8<>7 

1.2111  :2646 

15,154 
321 
291 

1  :  129-. 
I  :  133:. 
1:11011 

14,230 
1,040 

1:1384 
1  :    963 
I  :3061 

TotJil  Colored, 

U.6a>,75u 

634  1  :  6730 

1,705 1  :  2131 

612 

I  :5935 

1,476  1  :  2461 

I  have  already  remarked  on  the  probable  greater  inaccu- 
racy of  the  returns  with  respect  to  the  slaves  than  with  res- 
pect lo  either  of  the  other  classes.  In  South  Carolina,  where 
the  slaves  far  out-number  the  whites,  there  are  returned, 
upon  a  slave  population  of  nearly  385,000,  only  15  deaf 
mutes,  56  blind,  9  insane,  and  50  idiots.    On  the  other  hand« 
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in  the  acljoiiiing  State  of  North  Carolina,  where  the  slaves 
are  less  than  one-third  of  the  population,  in  a  slave  popnla* 
tion  of  only  288,412,  there  are  returned,  slaves,  deaf  and 
dumb,  52;  blind,  117;  insane,  24;  idiots,  188;  in  each 
case  from  twice  to  thrice  the  number,  and  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  times  the  proportion,  in  South  Carolina.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  any  other  causes  for  this  excessive  dif- 
ference between  two  adjoining  States  than  the  greater  inac- 
enracy  of  the  census,  when  it  relates  to  slaves  collected  in 
large  bodies  on  a  few  plantations. 

Allowing  for  this  inaccuracy,  we  shall  find,  as  I  have  al* 
ready  remarked,  blindness  and  idiocy  more  prevalent  among 
the  colored  races  than  among  the  whites,  and  deafness  and 
insanity  less  so.  Why  this  should  be  so,  and  why  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  among  the  slaves  should  be  so  small  as, 
after  making  every  allowance,  it  must  be,  are  questions  I  do 
not  venture  to  discuss.  Among  those  who  now  favor  me 
with  their  attention,  there  are  doubtless  many  well  qualified 
to  investigate  such  points,  and  in  their  hands  I  leave  them. 

The  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  each  class  under  con- 
sideration is  a  subject  of  some  interest.  Among  the  popula- 
tion at  large,  the  males  exceed  the  females,  in  the  ratio  of 
about  25  to  24  ;  but,  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  males 
are  to  the  females  nearly  as  five  to  four.  Similar  results 
have  been  presented  by  European  enumerations.  Among 
the  blind  and  idiotic,  the  disproportion  of  males  is  still  greater, 
being  as  four  to  three  ;  but,  among  the  insane,  the  sexes  are 
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nearly  equal.  I  may  add  that,  even  in  countries  where  the 
total  female  population  exceeds  the  male,  the  male  deaf 
mutes  have  been  found  far  to  out-number  the  females.  For 
instance,  in  Saxony,  by  a  census  taken  in  1832,  there  were, 
in  a  female  population  of  801,599,  only  522  deaf  mutes; 
while  in  a  male  population  of  756,554  there  were  648  deaf 
mutes.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  theory  has  yet  been  formed 
to  account  for  the  greater  prevalence  of  deafness,  and  some 
other  infirmities,  among  male  children.  So  far  as  there  is  a 
constitutional  difference,  we  should  suppose  it  in  favor  of  the 
stronger  sex  ;  and  the  greater  exposure  of  boys  to  the  wea- 
ther and  to  accidents  hardly  begins  early  enough  to  have 
any  material  effect  on  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes*  since 
more  than  half  the  cases  of  deafness,  of  which  the  causes 
have  been  recorded,  were  congenital ;  and,  in  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  remainder,  the  loss  of  hearing  occurred  before 
the  age  of  three.* 

I  will  detain  you  upon  but  one  other  topic  connected  with 
the  census  returns — the  ages  of  the  deaf  mutes  returned. 
This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  going  to  show 
that  probably  one -half  or  more  of  the  deaf  mutes,  under  ten 
years  of  age,  were  unrecognized  or  overlooked. 

I  have  not  yet  obtained  a  statement  of  the  ages  of  the 
general  population,  according  to  the  last  census :  but  it  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  purpose  to  assume  that  the 

*  For  the  number  of  (leaf  mates,  blind,  etc.,  of  each  sex,  in  each  State,  the  reader 
18  referred  to  a  table  published  a  few  weeks  since  in  the  National  Intellxgeneer, 
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proportion  of  the  different  ages  does  not  differ  materially 

from  the  proportion  of  the  same  ages  in  1840. 

In  the  table  which  has  been  obligingly  furnished  me  from 

the  Census  Office,  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  classed  as  under 

ten ;  of  ten,  and  under  thirty  ;    of  thirty,  and  under  seventy ; 

and  of  seventy  and  upward.     There  must  be  a  serious  error 

in  the  number  returned  as  over  seventy,  for  one-half  of  the 

whole  number  over  that  age  are  returned  from  two  States, 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  know  of  no  causes 

to  collect  aged  deaf  mutes  in  those  two  States.    The  effect 

is  to  make  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  Massachusetts  over 

seventy  years,  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole ;  and  in 

Pennsylvania,  one-eighteenth.     Such  proportions,  being  four 

times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  persons  of  seventy  and 
upward,  in  the  general  population,  are  utterly  incredible. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  result  by  supposing  that  some  of 
the  assistant  marshals,  in  each  of  the  two  States,  have  erro- 
neously returned,  as  deaf  and  dumb,  a  number  of  old  peo- 
ple who  had  merely  become  deaf  by  old  age.  The  propor- 
tions of  deaf  mute  septuagenarians  in  the  other  twenty-nine 
States  do  not  but  little  exceed  the  proportion  of  persons  of 
the  same  age  among  the  whole  population ;  but  as  the  error 
just  considered  may  have  had  some  influence  in  the  other 
returns  tod,  we  must  accept  very  cautiously  the  favorable 
view  of  the  comparative  longevity  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
which  is  presented  on  the  face  of  the  returns. 

I  will,  therefore,  include  in  one  sum  the  deaf  mutes  be- 
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Iween  thirty  and  seventy,  and  those  over  seventy.  Cook. 
pating  the  general  population  of  the  same  sex,  and  age,  am 
in  like  proportion  to  the  total  of  that  color,  as  it  was  in 
1840,  we  have : 

TABLE  IV,— WHITES. 
1  Males. 


Population. 
3,174,500 
4,092,100 
2,762,000 


Under  10, 
From  10  to  30, 
Above  30, 


Deaf  Mutes. 
888 
2,634 
1,638 


Proportion, 
1 : 3,570 
1  :  1,550 
1  :  1.700 


2  Females. 


Under  10, 
From  10  to  30, 
Above  30, 


3,029,800 
3,987.600 
2,584.000 


720 
2,082 
1,400 


1  : 4,200 
1  :  1,930 
1  :  1,750 


(N.B. — 71  males  and  36  females  were  returned  from  Illi« 
nois,  whose  ages  were  not  given.) 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  deaf 
mutes  returned  as  under  ten  is,  with  each  sex,  considerably 
less  than  half  as  large  as  the  proportion  between  ten  and 
thirty.  This  result  is  nearly  uniform  in  every  district  of  con- 
siderable population,  wherever  enumerations  of  deaf  mutes 
have  been  made,  whether  in  America  or  in  Europe.  To  put 
the  point  in  a  clearer  light,  we  will  compare  the  present 
number  of  deaf  mutes,  over  ten,  with  the  whole  number  re- 
turned ten  years  ago : — 
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White  deaf  and  dumb,  present  number  over  ten        .    7,754 
Do.,  do.,  whole  number  returned  in  1840       .  .    6,682 


Increase  .  .  -  .  .       072 

If  the  ages  of  the  107  from  Illinois,  just  mentioned,  were 
known,  this  difierence  would  be  found  still  greater,  at  least 
1,150. 

The  present  white  population,  over  ten,  is  esti- 
mated at         ....  .       13,426,200 
Whole  white  population  in  1840            .  14,189,200 


Decrease  in  the  ten  years  .  •  763,000 

In  other  words,  while  the  white  population  of  1840,  in 
growing  ten  years  older,  has  decreased^  by  the  excess  of 
deaths  over  immigration,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion, or  nearly  an  eighteenth  part,  the  number  of  deaf  mutes 
surviving  from  1810  has  apparently  increased  by  one-sixth. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascribe  any  part  of  this  increase  to  immi- 
gration from  abroad,  for  we  have  just  seen  that  the  immi- 
gration of  persons  born  before  1810  has  fallen  short,  at  least 
tliree-quarters  of  a  million,  to  balance  the  loss  by  death,  to 
the  whole  white  population  who  were  living  in  the  United 
States  in  1840  ;  and,  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  tide 
of  emigration  does  not  bring  with  it  a  full  proportion  of 
deaf  mutes.    Moreover,  in  1850,  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
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mutes  returned  as  of  foreign  birth  was  only  567,  less  than 
half  the  increase,  and  this  includes  those  under  ten  and  those 
who  were  in  the  country  in  1840. 

From  these  data,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  whole 
number  of  deaf  mutes  who  were  living  in  the  United  States 
in  1840  must  have  decreased  in  1850,  by  the  excess  of  deaths 
over  immigrations,  at  least,  one  eighteenth  part.  And,  as 
we  find  in  1850  about  7,832  deaf  mutes  over  ten  (allowing 
for  those  in  Illinois),  we  find,  by  the  rule  just  laid  down,  the 
number  in  1840  should  have  been  8,292,  instead  of  the  re- 
turned number,  6,682 — a  difference  of  1,610,  or  24  per  cent, 
which,  as  the  general  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  to  the  whole 

population  has  but  slightly  varied,  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  imperfectness  of  the  returns  where  young  children  are 
in  question.  Allowing  a  proportional  deficienc)'  in  the  re- 
turns for  1850,  we  shall  have  : 

Number  of  white  deaf  mutes  returned  .  .     9,460 

Add  24  per  cent.  .....     2,272 


Approximation  to  the  real  number       .  .   11,741 

This  estiniatii  may  be  rather  too  high,  for  if  we  add  the 
whole  2,272  to  the  number  now  returned  as  under  ten  it  will 
make  the  proportion  of  deaf  mutes  under  that  age  1  :  1,600. 
whereas  the  average  proportion  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirty  is  only  1  :  1,740.  Allowance  must,  indeed,  be  made 
for  the  probable  greater  proportion  of  deaths  among  deaf- 
mute   infants  than  among  children   of  better  constitutions. 
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and  better  able  to  make  their  aliments  known  ;  but  allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  number  who,  between  one 
census  and  another,  became  deaf  by  disease  or  accident ; 
practically,  indeed,  these  last  ought  to  be  included  in  esti- 
mating the  future  numbers  of  deaf  mutes  who  will  require 
provision  for  their  education.  Still,  to  keep  on  the  safe  side, 
we  will  only  suppose  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  under  ten 
ought  to  be  as  large,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
same  age,  as  the  number  between  ten  and  thirty,  which 
would  give  3,566  white  deaf  mutes  under  ten,  instead  of 
1,608,  and  make  the  total  of  white  deaf  and  dumb,  11,377. 
To  this  should  be  added  an  increase  of,  at  leeist,  six  per  cent, 
since  June,  1850 — making  the  probable  present  number 
12,060. 

Applying  the  same  correction  to  the  numbers  returned 
from  our  own  State,  we  shall  have : 

White  deaf  mutes  returaed  under  10,  18l,a  proportion  of  1 : 4,'id5 

Making  this  proportion  equal  to  the  next,  wc  have  499,         * '  1:1 ,770 

Deaf  mutes  returned  between  10  and  30,  726,         *'  1  :  l,^70 

Do.,      do.,      do.,  over  30,  390,         "  1 : 2,290 


Whole  number  returned     ....      1,297         "  1:2,351 

Number  corrected  as  above         .        .        .1,615         "  1 : 1,888 

Only  ten  colored  deaf  mutes  were  returned  in  a  colored 
population  of  47,397.  Colored  deaf  mutes,  I  need  hardly 
say,  are  in  this,  and  other  Northern  States,  as  much  entitled 
to  the  means  of  education  as  the  whites ;  and  several  are,  or 
have  been,  in  the  New- York  Institution. 
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Applying  the  same  test  to  our  own  State  that  has  just 
been  applied  to  the  numbers  from  the  whole  Union,  we  find 
that,  in  1840,  the  number  of  white  deaf  mutes  returned  was 
1,039.  In  1850,  there  were  returned  1,117,  above  ten  years 
of  age — an  increase  of  one-thirteenth  part.  The  whole 
white  population  in  1840  was  2,378390  ;  the  estimated  num- 
ber above  ten,  in  1850,  is  2,176,400,  a  decrease  of  more 
than  one-twelfth  part.  If  there  has  been  a  similar  decrease, 
by  excess  of  deaths  and  emigrations  over  immigrations^ 
among  the  deaf  and  dumb — in  order  that  there  may  be 
1,117  deaf  mutes  over  ten  now,  there  should  have  been 
1,220  deaf  mutes  in  1810,  instead  of  the  returned  numberf 
1,030.  And,  making  a  proportional  correction  on  the  whole 
number  returned  for  1850,  we  shall  have  1,521  white  deaf 
mutes  in  the  State  ;  a  smaller  number  than  was  just  ob- 
tained, by  estimating  the  proportion  under  ten  to  be  as  great 
as  the  proportion  between  ten  and  thirty,  instead  of  a  larger 
number,  as  in  the  case  of  t'.e  whole  Union.  From  the  num- 
ber of  applications  for  adnr)ission  into  the  New-Vork  Institu- 
tion, lam  inclined  to  believe  the  last  estimated  number,  1,521, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  too  high. 

The  causes  of  this  great  deficiency  in  the  number  returned 
as  under  ten  years  are,  the  difficulty  of  determining,  in  the 
first  year  or  two,  whether  the  child  hears  or  not  (in  fact,  the 
conviction  that  the  child  is  deaf  is,  in  many  cases,  only  forced 
on  the  parents  when  it  proves,  at  the  usual  age,  unable  to 
learn  to  speak  ;  and  in  the  case  of  children  who  have  become 
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accidentally  deaf,  yet  retaining  the  ability  to  utter  a  few 
words,  the  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  class  them  with 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Whatever  may  be  the  numbers  of  deaf  childreuy  or  of 
those  destined  to  become  such,  in  our  State,  under  the  age  of 
ten,  the  returns  of  the  number  above  ten  may  be  assumed  to 
be  tolerably  correct*  We  find  then,  in  the  State,  including 
two  colored,  728  deaf  mutes  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
thirty.  The  number  actually  in  the  New- York  Institution  is 
243  ;  but  of  these,  27  are  form  abroad,  leaving  216  from  our 
own  State.  Judging  from  the  ages  of  the  general  popula- 
tion, the  number  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
thirteen,  the  proper  age  of  admission  into  the  Institution, 
should  be,  ou  the  average,  about  one  sixteenth  part  of  the 
number  between  ten  and  thirty,  or,  in  the  present  case, 
forty-five.  To  educate  the  whole,  there  should,  then,  be 
forty-five  admissions  into  the  Institution  annually.  And  as 
the  average  continuance  in  school  should  not  be  less  than 
six  years,  (for  though  the  less  promising  portion  are  restricted 
to  five,  others  are  allowed  seven  years,)  this  would  give  270 
pupils  from  our  own  State,  instead  of  the  present  number  of 
216.  There  is  then,  evidently  a  deficiency  ;  but  it  is  very  far 
from  being  as  great  as  was  hastily  estimated  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  Society  in  February  last,  and  published  in  its 
Transactions,  to  this  paper  I  shall  again  refer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  deficiency  in  the  number  who 
ought  to  be  in  school,  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  number  who 
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continue  less  than  five  years,  the  terms  of  many  promising 
pupils  being  shortened  by  the  unwise  interference  of  their 
families,  who  desire  their  assistance  at  home.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the  State 
who  are  not  sent  to  school  at  all,  is  considerably  less  than 
the  difference  between  210  and  270.  And  of  this  number, 
whatever  it  be,  a  proportion  are  disqualified  from  physical 
or  mental  disorders,  from  being  received  into  an  Institution. 

I  have,  at  present,  no  data  to  determine  exactly  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  adult  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  State  re- 
main without  education.  But  as  the  New- York  Institution, 
for  several  years  past,  has  never  refused  any  suitable  appli- 
cants, it  may  satelv  be  aflirmed  that,  of  those  under  the  age 
of  thirtv-fivc  or  ibrtv,  ncme  now  remain  uneducated,  more  or 
less,  except  by  the  indilFi^rence  or  neglect  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  Of  such  cases,  there  must  be  too  many.  And 
I  would  earnestly  appeal  to  every  man  of  intelligence, 
benevolence,  and  social  influence,  to  aid  in  dispelling  the 
ignorance,  or  awakening  from  the  apathy  of  such  parents 
and  gUcardians.  An  increase  of  applications  beyond  our  pre- 
sent means  of  support,  would  prompt  a  new  appeal  to  the 
Legislature,  which,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  judging  from 
the  experience  of  many  years,  it  may  be  confidently  predic- 
ted, that  body  will  never  refuse  to  grant  when  necessary. 

I  am  most  happy  to  say  that,  in  most  of  the  other  Northern 
States,  as  well  as  in  our  own  State,  legislative  justice  and 
benevolence  have  provided  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb 
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means  of  education  sufficient  for  all  whose  friends  can  be 
induced  to  part  with  them  long  enough  for  them  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  the  South  and  South-West  there  is  still  a  large 
deficiency ;  but  the  cause  has  in  that  section  of  the  Union, 
made  a  decided  progress  within  a  few  years ;  and  we  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  the  period  is  pot  remote  when  the 
means  of  education  Avill  be  freely  provided  for  every  child 
in  our  favored  country,  whether  able  to  hear  and  speak,  or, 
by  a  dispensation  of  Providence,  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  returns  of  the  American  census  throw  no  light  on  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  the  proportion  between 
cases  of  congenital  and  of  accidental  deafness.  These 
cases  have  however  been  distinguished  in  some  European 
enumerations,  and  the  records  of  our  American  Institutions 
present  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  form  pretty  extensive 
deductions.  Out  of  1060  deaf  mutes  who  have  been  pupils 
of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  infirmity  was  congenital  in 
637  c€Lses  ;  the  result  of  disease  or  accident  in  469,  and  in  54 
'  cases  it  was  unknown  whether  the  deafness  was  congenital 
or  not.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
among  the  pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution,  but  the  list  is 
as  yet  too  incomplete  to  be  cited.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  result  will  not  vary  greatly  from  that  observed 
at  Hartford ;  and  the  experience  of  other  American  Institu- 
tions has  been  similar. 

In  Europe,  the  cases  of  accidental  deafness,  seem  much 
fewer  than  in  our  own  country.     In  nine  or  ten  of  the  Euro- 


pean  Schools,  there  were  fonnd,  in  the  aggregate,  834  cases 
of  congenital,  to  204  of  accidental,  deafness ;  and  the  census 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Belgium,  taken  in  1835,  gave 
1484  congenital  to  407  accidental  cases. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  loss  of  hearing  has  been  ascribed 
are  very  various.  Of  the  469  cases  at  Hartford,  above 
mentioned,  the  disease  was  not  specified  in  108,  external 
injuries  or  accidents  were  assigned  in  22,  and  the  remaining 
339  were  ascribed  to  nineteen  different  diseases,  or  classes 
of  diseases. 

The  most  prolific  diseases  in  the  list,  are 


Scarlet  Fever,    . 

91 

cases. 

Spotted  Fever, 

48 

«t 

Typhus  Fever,   . 

15 

»< 

Fever  not  specified. 

32 

i< 

Ulcers, 

55 

(( 

Inflammation  in  the  head  31 

« 

Dropsy, . 

15 

n 

!  Measles,     . 

16 

it 

Whooping  Cough,  . 

H 

»( 

To  other  diseases,  as  small-pox,  lung  fever,  yellow  fever, 
palsy,  fits,  scrofula,  erysipelas,  mumps  and  rickets,  are 
ascribed  from  one  to  six  cases  each.  As  these  statements 
were  very  often  obtained  from  ignorant  persons,  and  in  many 
cases  there  had  been  no  medical  attendance,  perfect  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  them.     Still,  after  making  everj"  allow- 
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aneoy  it  will  be  seen  that  scarlet  and  spotted  fever,  ulcers, 
and  inflammation  of  the  head,  are  far  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  the  loss  of  hearing  among  children.  Among  the 
pupils  of  the  New- York  Institution,  so  far  as  the  facts  have 
yet  been  ascertained,  fevers  have  caused  proportionably 
much  fewer  cases  of  deafness  than  in  New  England,  and 
a  greater  number  has  been  assigned  to  colds,  gatherings  and 
inflammation  in  the  head. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  led  to  speak  of  the  attempts  to 
cure  deafness.  Of  course  it  docs  not  become  me,  especially 
in  such  a  presence,  to  pronounce  on  the  possibility  of  reliev- 
ing this  infirmity  by  medical  means,  or  on  the  best  remedies 
to  be  employed.  My  object  is  merely  to  relate  facts^  and 
the  results  of  experiments  made  by  medical  men  who  have 
specially  studied  this  subject. 

The  natural  desire  of  parents  and  relatives  to  restore  a 
deaf  child  to  hearing  and  speech,  certainly  the  hesi^  and  re- 
garded by  uninformed  people  as  almost  the  only  means  of 
social  intercourse  and  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  has 
ever  been  a  fruitful  source  of  quackery.  It  may  be  safely 
aflirmed  that  there  is  no  child  deaf  by  disease  or  accident, 
or  whose  deafness  is  hoped  to  be  curable,  on  whom  twenty 
different  remedies  have  not  been  tried,  most  of  them  absurd, 
some  very  painful,  and  some  even  dangerous.  But  the  suc- 
cess has  been  far  below  the  av(jrage  in  cases  of  empiricism. 
You  all  know  that  multitudes  of  cures,  due  solely  to  the 
recuperative  powers  of  nature,  have  been  ascribed  to   the 
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last  quack  remedies  that  happened  to  be  employed ;  but  in 
oases  of  deafness  so  marked  as  to  occasion  dumbneast 
recovery,  spontaneous  or  otherwise,  hardly  happens  once  in 
ten  thousand  times. 

Nor  hardly  has  better  success  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
profoundest  science  and  the  most  enlarged  experience.  Ob- 
structions in  the  auditory  passages  may  be  cleared  away ; 
the  tone  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  system  generally  may  be 
improved ;  and  by  these  and  other  means  partial  deafness 
is  often  relieved.  But,  as  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear  lie 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  physician,  attempts  to  remedy  the 
diseases  or  malstructure  of  those  parts  must  be  made  very 
much  in  the  dark,  and  the  result,  in  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances reported,  has  been,  one  case  here  and  there  more  or 
less  relieved,  to  some  hundreds  in  which  useless  suffering 
was  inllicted. 

I  believe  post-mortem  examin«ations  to  ascertain  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  dealhess  have  been  rare  in  this  country, 
and  comparatively  few  such  are  recorded  in  Europe.  Dr. 
Itard,  the  hilc  able  and  most  distinguished  physician  of  the 
Institution  lor  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Paris,  who  perhaps 
made  nioro  such  examinations  than  any  other  man,  believed 
that  in  most  cases  of  profound  deafness,  the  cause  was 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve.  In  other  words,  in  most 
deal  inutus,  tlio  nerves  of  hearing  are  dead,  and  medical 
MEANS  nAvi:  .NO  i:fi'ect  on  the  dead. 

♦Still  there  are  generally  to  be  found  men  who  have  full 
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fftith  in  the  mysterious  operation  of  certain  remedies  of  their 
ovm,  which,  like  a  charmed  gun,  shooting  in  the  dark,  shall 
hit  the  mark ;  and  there  are  still  seldomer  wanting  men  who 
have  a  much  Juster  confidence  in  human  credulity.  Be- 
tween these  two  classes,  the  anxious  parent  will  never  want 
remedies,  and  flattering  promises  of  cure  to  his  deaf  child ; 
till  the  most  tenacious  hope  and  patience  being  at  length 
wearied  out  by  constant  failures,  he  at  last  returns  to  the 
point  which  for  the  good  of  the  child,  should  have  been  at- 
tended to  long  before,  the  means  of  alleviating  its  misfortune 
by  education. 

Still  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  means  may  not  yet  be 
discovered  to  cure  deafness  in  many  cases.  Though  cauter- 
isation of  the  external  glands,  highly  stimulating  injections 
of  the  ear,  perforation  of  the  tympanum,  injections  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  electricity  and  magnetism  have  all  been 
tried,  and  with  very  rare  exceptions,  have  all  signally  failed, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the  resources  of  surgical  and 
medical  science  for  the  cure  of  deafness  have  been  exhaus- 
ted. If  profound  deafness  has  hitherto  been  cured  iu  one 
case  in  ten  thousand,  why  may  not  means  be  found  to  relieve 
it  in  one  case  in  a  thousand,  or  even  one  in  a  hundred  1  The 
benefit  to  be  attained  is  certainly  worth  research,  and  effort 
and  risk,  if  the  risk  be  not  too  great. 

All  I  ask  is  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  deaf-mute 
children  may  be  warned  against  empiricism,  whether  in  vil- 
lage herb  doctors,  or  in  the  more  imposing  and  widely 
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advertised  practionere  who,  by  assarance«  address,  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  sometimes  get  into  fashion  in 
our  large  cities.  About  a  year  since  a  physician  of  some  no- 
toriety, who  had  been  for  some  ten  years  professing  to  cure 
deafness  in  some  cities  in  Great  Britain,  came  over  to  this 
city  and  contrived  to  have  his  advent  heralded,  as  a  piece  of 
news  interesting  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  some  very 
respectable  papers.  The  number  of  letters  of  enquiry  from 
the  more  prudent  class  of  parents  of  deaf-mute  children  at 
a  distance,  which  this  announcement  drew  forth,  showed  the 
interest  which  had  been  excited  and  the  hopes  that  had  been 
awakened.  In  some  cases,  children  were  taken  from  school* 
to  the  serious  interruption  of  their  progress,  to  be  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  great  English  doctor.  He  has  now 
had  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  prove  what  he  can  do; 
and  if  a  single  deaf  mute  has  been  benefitted  by  his  means, 
I  have  yet  to  learn  the  fact 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  from  among  the  members  of  this 
society,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  deafness  and  means  and  prospect  of  cure.  A  report  from 
the  proposed  committee  might  have  a  salutary  influence  in 
allaying  this  feverish  anxiety  of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
deaf-mute  children ;  and  induce  them  to  pay  more  attention, 
than  they  have  yet  done,  to  the  far  more  important  and 
infinitely  surer  means  of  remedying  the  misfortune  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  making  their  other  senses,  and  especially 


that  of  sight,  supply  the  probably  irremediable  loss  of  the 
hearing. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New- York  has  al- 
ready testified  its  benevolent  interest  in  the  deaf  and  dumb 
by  publishing,  in  its  transactions,  papers,  prepared  by  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  members,  Peter  Van  Buren,  M.D., 
npon  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  upon  Deaf  and  Dumb  Insti- 
tutions. The  paper  published  in  the  transactions  for  Febru- 
ary, 1652  (page  75),  has  attracted  my  attention ;  and  finding 
in  it  inaccuracies  and  misconceptions,  which,  from  so  res- 
pectable a  source,  may  mislead  others,  and  thus  have  an  ill 
influence  on  the  cause,  I  propose  to  make  a  few  comments 
upon  it,  and  thus  conclude  a  paper  already,  perhaps,  too 
long. 

While  the  excellent  spirit  displayed  by  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  question  is  highly  gratifying  and  commendable,  he 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  his  opinions  and  assertions 
appear  to  have  been  put  forth,  in  some  cases,  either  upon  too 
slight  investigation  or  from  defective  sources  of  information. 
Two  of  these,  viz.,  that  there  are  in  this  State  700  to  600 
deaf  mutes,  of  a  suitable  age  to  receive  instruction,  while 
but  a  fraction  over  two  hundred  are  actually  brought  under 
instruction  (page  83-4) ;  and  that  "  the  congenitally  deaf 
are,  by  fart  the  largest  proportion**  (page  80).  I  have  al- 
ready presented  the  means  of  correcting.  Prom  the  con- 
text, however,  the  writer  seems  to  have  intended,  by  "  the 
congenitally  deaf/'  not  only  those  properly  so  designated, 
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not  to  have  acquired  or  retained  any  knowledge  of  articulate 
speech.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  inaccaracy  is  very  excnsa* 
ble. 

It  is,  indeed,  **  especially  tme"  that,  in  the  case  both  of 
^  the  congenital  ly  deaP  and  of  those  who  have  become 
deaf  in  early  infancy,  "  the  language  of  pantomime  is  the 
most  convenient  and  reliable  mode  of  commnnicating^  with 
them,  and  far  the  best  medium  for  developing  their  mental 
faculties  and  moral  and  religious  feelings.  But  it  is  a  re- 
markable, though,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  know,  a  com- 
mon confusion  of  ideas,  to  speak  of  this  "  language  of  paa- 
tomime"  being  "  founded  on  the  manual  alphabet." 

The  language  of  pantomime,  or  of  natural  signs,  is,  in  its 
origin  and  its  essence,  wholly  independent  of  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  can,  by  cultivation,  be  made  to  answer  all 
purposes  of  communication  without  any  aid  whatever  from 
the  latter.  But,  in  practice,  in  conversing  with  educated, 
or  partially  educated,  deaf  mutes,  the  manual  alphabet  is 
much  used  as  nn  auxiliary  to  signs,  usually  for  spelling  pro- 
per names  of  persons  and  places,  and  certain  words  for 
which  no  sufficiently  short  and  convenient  signs  are  in  use. 
This  is  generally  the  extent  to  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  the  manual  alphabet  in  conversation  among  themselves. 
But,  in  conversing  with  their  hearing  and  speaking  acquaint- 
ances, who  have  learned  to  spell  with  the  fingers,  but  are 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  their  signs,  they  use  the 
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manual  alphabet  as  the  principal  means  of  communication. 
Here,  however,  the  tediousness  of  spelling  out  every  sen** 
tence,  letter  by  letter,  (not  to  speak  of  the  imperfect  ac-^ 
quaiotance  with  the  correct  forms  of  our  language  on  the 
part  of  so  many  deaf  mutes),  usually  induces  the  formation 
of  a  peculiar  dialect,  composed  of  the  principal  words  of  a 
sentence,  spelled  on  the  fingers,  while  the  particles  and  other 
secondary  words  are  supplied  by  gestures  or  left  to  the  ima- 
gination. It  is  this  broken  dialect,  which  cannot  be  called 
a  language,  composed  sometimes  of  more  signs  than  words, 
sometimes  of  more  words  than  signs,  that  appears  to  have 
impressed  so  many  intelligent  men  with  the  idea  of  the  ma- 
nual alphabet  being  an  important  part  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction, and  the  foundation  of  the  language  of  signs.  I 
desire  to  repeat  distinctly  that  this  broken  dialect  is  not  a 
language*  It  is  neither  the  language  of  pantomime,  ver- 
nacular to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  great  lever  in  their 
instruction,  nor  a  reproduction,  by  manual  spelling,  of  our 
own  vernacular  language  of  words.  It  is  used  between 
deaf  mutes  and  their  hearing  and  speaking  acquaintances, 
just  as,  on  a  frontier,  a  jargon  comes  into  use  composed  of 
words  and  phrases  from  two  distinct  languages. 

What  the  deaf  and  dumb  need  for  the  purpose  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development,  is  a  language  which  they 
can  learn  without  long  and  laborious  instruction.  Children 
who  hear  learn  a  language  of  spoken  words  spontaneously. 
Deaf  mutes  can,  only  by  resolute,  persevering,  and  long  con- 
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tinned  mental  effort,  acquire  a  language  of  visible  signs  for 
words.  And  it  makes  no  difference  in  their  favor  if  tho 
visible  signs  be  taken  in  the  movements  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  instead  of  positions  of  the  fingers,  or  characters  on 
paper.  In  either  case,  the  convenience,  grace,  unction,  and 
life  of  the  language  are  gone. 

But  in  the  pantomime  as  used  among  themselves,  or  by 
those  practiced  in  communicating  with  them,  they  find  a 
language  which  they  learn  rapidly  and  spontaneously,  and 
employ  with  the  clearness,  convenience  and  celerity  neces- 
sary for  social  enjoyment.  For  them,  pantomime,  in  which 
the  soul  looks  forth  through  the  eyes  and  gestures,  is  the  only 
Itvij^g  language.  All  languages  of  words  are  to  them  dead 
languages,  and  must  ever  be. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  deaf  mutes  learn  written  language 
slowly,  and  use  it  imperfectly.  Can  we  do  better  in  Latin, 
Greek,  or  Hebrew,  than  they  do  in  English  ?  Yet  these  lan- 
guages present  far  fewer  dilRculties  of  vocabulary  or  of 
structure  for  us,  than  our  written  languages  do  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

From  these  remarks,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  I  am  considering  is  quite  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  by  the  Abbe  de  TEpee, 
"  marked  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mute  instruction." 
Manual  alphabets  had  been  used  by  teachers  before  him, 
and  his  own  was  mainly  borrowed  from  lionet,  a  Spanish 
teacher,  whose  work  on  this  art  was  published  as  early  as 
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1620.  This,  however,  is  wholly  immaterial.  That  which 
formed  the  distinctive  merit  of  the  method  of  De  I'Epee, 
and  marked  his  appearance  as  '*  a  new  era  in  mute  instruc- 
tion,'* was  the  development  and  improvement  which  his  la- 
bors gave  to  the  language  of  signs*  To  De  TEpee  it  is  due 
that  this  language,  such  as  I  have  defined  it,  has  taken  its 
proper  place,  a«  the  best  instrument  of  instruction^  of  intellec- 
iuid  and  moral  development,  of  social  enjoyment,  and  of  reli- 
gious cultivation  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  with  us  this  language  is  a  means,  not 
an  object  of  instruction.  Our  pupils  learn  it  spontaneously, 
by  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  we  aid  them  in  expand- 
ing and  improving  it. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  like  the  present  will  not  permit  me 
to  speak  at  length  of  the  imperfections  of  the  method  of  De 
FEpee,  and  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  art  since  his  time,  in  France,  by  Sicard,  and  especially 
by  Bebian,  and  by  others  since  ;  and  in  our  own  country,  by 
the  revered  Gallaudet  and  others.  I  will  only  observe  that 
the  assertion  of  the  paper  under  consideration,  that,  smce 
tho  mode  of  instruction,  **  as  at  present  pursued,"  "  was  pub- 
licly introduced  into  France,  no  perceptible  deviation  has 
been  made,"*  is  singularly  at  variance  with  facts ;  and  in 
the  inference  that  no  improvements  have  been  made  in  our 
art^  for  nearly  a  century  past,  eminently  unjust  to  both 
French  and  American  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

•  p.  78. 
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We  are,  I  trust,  not  less  zealoos  in  seeking  improvements; 
or  less  ready  to  adopt  them  when  folly  tested,  than  the  meni- 
bers  of  any  other  profession.  Oar  present  practice  is  a  great 
variation  from,  and  judging  by  the  results,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  practice  of  De  I'Epee,  and  even  of  Sicard — re- 
nowned as  the  latter  was  in  his  own  day.  We  are  seeking, 
and  hope  to  find,  still  farther  improvements,  and  have  not,  I 
believe,  yet  reached  the  point  where  human  skill  not  being 
able  to  go  farther,  an  art  deteriorates  from  the  mere  love  of 
change. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  respected  writer  of  the  article  in 
question  that  the  term  at  present  allowed  is  too  short.  The 
deaf  and  dumb,  with  all  their  disadvantages,  are  actually 
allowed  a  shorter  term  of  instruction  than  is  given  in  our 
common  schools  to  children  possessed  of  all  their  senses,  and 
when  they  come  to  school,  already  possessed  of  the  great 
key  to  knowledge,  language,  to  acquire  which  costs  years 
of  arduous  labor  to  the;  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Directors  of 
iho.  New-York  Institution,  appreciating  this  fact,  have  lately 
resolved  to  found  in  the  Institution  a  High  Class,  in  which  the 
opportunity  of  hit^her  improvement  will  be  offered  to  the 
better  portion  of  our  pupils  for  two  or  three  years  longer. 
If  this  experiment  succeeds,  the  proposed  High  Class  may  be 
extended  in  its  scope,  and  will  thus  obviate  the  necessity  for 
"a  imiversity  or  college*'  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  proposed 
by  our  respected  writer.  If  it  fails,  the  fact  may  betaken  as 
a  conclusive  indication  that  such  a  "  university  or  college" 
would  not  he  supported. 
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The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  **  infant  or  pri- 
mary schools"  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  the  last  feature  in 
this  paper  which  I  have  time  to  notice.  When  we  reflect 
how  widely  scattered  this  class  of  population  are,  there  sel- 
dom being  more  than  from  one  to  three  or  four  in  any  single 
town  of  average  size,  it  is  manifestly  impracticable  to  found 
••  infant  and  primary"  schools  that  would  be  productive  of 
any  extensive  good.  There  would  have  to  be  nearly  as 
many  schools  as  pupils,  unless  it  is  proposed  to  board,  as 
well  as  teach,  the  little  children,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
I  regard  as  very  undesirable  in  the  case  of  very  young  chil- 
dren who  yet  need  much  oi'  that  care  which  none  can  give 
as  well  as  a  mother. 

But  it  is  most  true  that  the  early  education  and  training 
of  deaf-mute  children,  before' they  reach  the  proper  age  of 
entering  the  Institution,  is  too  much  neglected.  Efforts  have 
been  made  to  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this  evil,  by  publish- 
ing and  widely  circulating  brief  and  plain  directions  to  pa- 
rents and  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  for  their  oarly  ma- 
nagement, and  for  the  first  steps  in  their  instruction.  The 
advice,  moreover,  has  been  repeatedly  given,  and  1  would 
here  again  repeat  it,  that  where  the  parents  have  not  the 
leisure  or  ability  to  begin  the  deaf  and  dumb  child's  educa- 
tion at  home,  it  should  be  sent,  along  with  its  brothers  and 
sisters  who  hear,  to  the  district  or  primary  school,  wliere  it 
may  at  least  easily  ac<]uire  the  habit  of  order,  the  ability  to 
imitate  letters  correctly  with  a  pen,  and  the  names  of  many 
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common  objects,  which  can  be  explained  by  pictares,  or  by 
merely  pointing  to  them. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  admitting  the  claims  of  the  me- 
dical profession  on  the  gratitude  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  An 
eminent  physician  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Orpen,  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  for  deaf  mutes  in  that  city.  It  was  a  distin- 
guished physician  of  Hartford,  Dr.  Cogswell,  who,  urged  by 
parental  solicitude  as  well  as  characteristic  philanthropy, 
was  the  first  mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Asylum.  And  the  foundation  of  the  New- York  Institution 
was  due,  more  than  to  any  other  single  man,  to  the  late  Dn 
Samuel  Akerly.  And,  in  proportion  to  the  benevolence, 
energy,  and  justly  great  influence  of  the  profession,  it  is  im- 
portant that  its  members  should  be  well  informed  on  all  top- 
ics which  may  come  before  them,  or  attract  their  sympathy 
and  labors. 

1  have,  therefore,  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks  on 
a  subject  that  has  in  its  various  bearings  been  with  me  the 
study  of  a  life  time,  and  on  which,  however,  I  still  find  some- 
thing new  to  learn.  If  I  shall  have  prompted  any  members 
of  this  profession  to  a  more  thorough  and  accurate  investi- 
gation of  a  subject  which,  as  I  have  remarked  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  is  by  most  men,  even  of  uncommon  in- 
telligence, very  imperfectly  understood,  my  labor  will  not 
have  been  in  vain. 
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ARTICLE  I. 


OF     THE     MEMBERS. 


1.  In  addition  to  the  present  members  of  the  institution,  any 
person  may  become  a  member,  (provided  he  be  elected  at  an  annual 
maeting,)  on  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
at  one  time,  which  shall  constitute  a  life  membership,  or  the  sum  of 
three  dollars  annually.  Certificates  of  life,  or  annual  membership, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  granted  by  the  secretary,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  treasurer's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  the  dues 
above  provided  for. 

2.  No  other  than  a  member  shall  be  eligible  as  au  officer  or 
director. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OF    THE    ANNUAL  MEETING. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  shall  take  place  at  the 
institution,  on  the  third  tucsday  in  may,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon,  of  which  meeting  the  secretary  shall  give  one  week's  public 
notice  in  at  least  two  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  city  of 
New- York. 

2.  At  such  annual  meeting,  the  members,  officers  and  directors 
shall  be  elected,  which  election  shall  be  certified  in  writing  by  the 
inspectors  of  election,  whose  certificate  shall  be  entered  on  tbL<& 
minutes  of  the  directors. 


ARTICLE  m. 

OF   THE    MEETINGS    OF    THE    DIRECTORS,    AND    ORDER   OF    BUSINESS. 

1.  The  directors  shall  meet  at  the  institutioD,  on  the  second 
tuesday  of  every  month,  and  also,  whenever  called  by  the  president 
or  any  three  directors.  The  hour  of  the  meetings  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  from  time  to  time. 

2.  At  every  meeting  of  the  directors,  the  order  of  business  shall 
be  as  follows : 

1 .  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  Reading  of  the  minutes  of  the   executive  committee. 

3.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

4.  Report  of  the  physician. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  select  committees. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

OF    THE    STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

1.  There  shall  be  seven  standing  committees,  which,  with  the 
oxc{*ption  of  the  executive  committee,  shall  bo  chosen  from  the 
directors,  at  the  first  meetinfj  after  the  annual  meeting,  to  wit : 

1.  The  executive  committee. 

2.  The  finance  committee. 

H.  The  committee  of  instruction. 

4.  The  committee  on  the  mechanic  arts. 

T).  The  library  committee. 

()•  The  legacy  and  law  committee. 

7.  The  committee  on  building:s  and  property. 
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2.  The  several  standing  oommittees  shall  be  provided  with  pro- 
per books,  in  which  they  shall  keep  records  of  their  proceedings, 
and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  board,  whenever  required  to  do 
80.  Every  committee  to  which  any  subject  shall  have  been 
referred,  shall  report  in  writing  at  the  next  succeeding  meeting  of 
the  board,  and  as  often  thereafter  as  may  be  deemed  necessary, 
until  the  subject  in  question  shall  have  been  finally  disposed  of. 

or   THE     EXECUTIVE    COMlfrTTEE. 

3.  The  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  three  members, 
to  be  elected  by  the  directors,  and  shall  serve  for  three  months. 
Of  the  committee  chosen  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  board  in 
each  year,  one  member,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  shall  retire  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  and  another  at  the  end  of  the  second  month,  but 
may  be  re-elected.  They  shall  meet  at  the  institution  each 
tuesday,  at  such  hour  as  they  may  appoint.  They  shall  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  institution  in  all  matters 
which  may  from  time  to  time  arise  between  the  meetings  of  the 
directors ;  shall  see  that  all  orders  of  the  directors  arc  promptly 
carried  into  effisct ;  and  shall  examine  bills  of  expenditures,  and 
certify  them  for  payment  by  the  treasurer,  by  drawing  drafts  upon 
him,  signed  by  the  attending  members.  They  shall  examine  and 
approve,  modify  or  reject,  the  weekly  bills  of  wants  submitted  by 
the  president.  They  shall,  in  connection  with  the  president, 
receive  or  dismiss  pupils.  They  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their 
proceedings,  and  present  the  same  at  the  meetings  of  the  directors, 
and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  them 
by  the  board. 

OF   THE   FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

4.  The  finance  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members,  and 
shall  perform  such  duties  in  regard  to  the  financial  interests  of  the 
institution  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  directed  by  the  Vscy^x^L. 
They  shall  audit  annually  the  accounla  ol  VW  \.t^^«\vc^\  . 
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OF   THR    COMMITTKR   OF   1  If  ST  RUCTION. 

5.  The  committee  of  instructioD  shall  consist  of  five  members, 
and  shall  inquire  into  the  different  methods  of  instruction,  and 
recommend  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  the  institution  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  think  necessary.  They  shall  examine  into  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  for  professorships,  or  as  teachers  in  the  classes  of  the 
institution,  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to  the  board. 

OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON    THR    MECHANIC    ARTb. 

6.  The  committee  on  the  mechanic  arts  shall  consist  of  five 
members,  and  have  special  charge  and  supervision  of  the  work- 
shops, and  of  all  the  trades  taught  in  the  institution  ;  and  shall y 
from  time  to  time,  report  and  make  suggestions  as  to  additional 
trades  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  taught. 

OF  THE    LIBRARY   COMMITTEE. 

7.  The  library  committee  shall  consist  of  five  members.  They 
shall  have  the  care  and  arrangement  of  the  library,  and  shall  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  continued  from  time  to  time  a  complete  cata- 
loo:u3  of  the  books  and  collections  in  natural  history.  They 
shall  appoint  a  proper  person  as  librarian,  and  shall  report  to  the 
board  in  regard  to  any  increase  of  the  library  they  may  at  any 
time  consider  necessary  or  desirable. 

OK   THE    LEGACY    AND    LAW    COMMITTEE. 

8.  The  legacy  and  law  committee  shall  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  whom  shall  be  referred  all  legal  matters  which  may  arise. 
On  the  collection  and  receipt  of  legacies  left  to  the  institution,  they 
shall  pay  the  same  into  the  treasury.  They  shall  report  in  writing 
as  often  as  the  board  shall  direct. 

OF   THK   COMMITTEE   ON    BUILD1N68    AND   PROPERTY. 

9.  The  committee  on  buildings  and  property  shall  consist  of  five 
members.     They  shall  have  the  ^neral  char^  and  management, 


under  the  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  the  buildings  and  property 
of  the  institution,  and  of  the  interests  connected  therewith.  In 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  they  shall  obtain  plans  and 
estimates,  and  submit  the  same  for  the  approval  of  the  board. 
They  shall  devise  such  modes  of  improving  the  premises  as  shall 
contribute  to  the  health,  safety  and  convenience  of  the  inmates, 
and  the  protection  and  proper  ornament  of  the  grounds  generally. 

ARTICLE  V 

OF    THE    PRESIDENT    AND    VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

1.  The  president,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
shall  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  and  at  all 
meetings  of  the  directors.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  and 
vice-presidents,  a  chairman  shall  be  appointed  from  among  the 
directors.  The  president  shall  be  the  executive  officer  and  head 
of  the  institution,  and  (with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  board)  shall 
have  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all  its  concerns,  and  the 
power  to  make  such  regulations  of  internal  police  as  he  may  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  order,  efficiency  and  practical  usefulness  of 
the  system  of  government  and  instruction ;  and  all  orders  emanating 
from  him  are  to  be  implicitly  obeyed  by  those  who  shall  be  engaged 
as  instructors  or  profe.ssors  of  the  institution  or  for  the  discharge 
of  any  of  the  duties  connected  with  its  management. 

2.  The  daily  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  opened  and  closed 
with  prayer;  and  religious  services  shall  be  held  on  the  sabbath, 
conducted  by  the  president  or  such  of  the  professors  as  he  may 
designate. 

3.  He  shall  arrange  and  conduct  all  public  examinations  and 
exhibitions  of  the  pupils. 

4.  He  shall  prepare  and  certify  the  quarterly  bills  to  be  presented 
to  the  comptroller    of  the  state,  and  such  other  returns  as  arc 
required  by  law.     He  shall  conduct  the  official  corre«^<ycA<^^^^  ^^ 
the  institution,  and  keep  records  of  l\\e  f?vL\Q(^. 


5.  He  shall  examine  the  weekly  bills  of  wants,  to  be  submitted 
to  him  by  the  steward,  and  if  he  approve  of  the  same,  sign  and 
present  them  to  the  executive  committee  at  their  weekly  meetings. 

6.  He  shall  cause  to  be  kept  a  journal,  a  register  of  pupils,  and 
such  other  books  as  may  be  designated  by  the  directors,  in  such 
form  as  they  may  prescribe. 

7.  He  shall  forthwith  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  all  moneys 
received  by  him  on  account  of  the  institution. 

8.  He  shall,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  next  preced- 
ing the  annual  meeting,  appoint  two  inspectors  of  election  to  attend 
the  annual  election. 

9.  He  shall  be  esr  offido  a  member  of  all  the  standing  committees. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

OK    THE    TREASURER. 

1.  The  treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  securities  and 
funds  of  the  institution,  and  shall  invest,  under  the  direction  of  the 
finance  committee,  such  moneys  us  he  may  have  on  band,  in  a  safe 
and  judicious  manner,  for  the  best  interests  of  the  institution. 

2.  Ho  shall  present  to  the  directors,  at  the  stated  meetings,  a 
monthly  report,  and  at  the  stated  meeting  in  January  in  each  year, 
an  annual  report  of  his  accounts,  and  of  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

3.  flc  shall  pay  all  bills  ordered  by  the  directors  to  be  paid,  and 
all  drafts  of  the  executive  committee. 

4.  lie  shall  be  tz  officio  a  member  of  the  finance  committee. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

OK      THE     SECRETARY. 

1.  The  secretary  shall  keep  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  iLe 
mcTiibors  of  the  institution  and  of  the  board  of  directt^rs,  and 
record  them  in  a  book  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  directors  may  assign  to  him. 
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2.  Ue  flh&ll  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  mootings  of 
the  members  of  the  institation  and  of  the  directors. 

3.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  seal,  and  shall  use  the  same 
only  as  directed  by  the  board  of  directors. 

4  He  shall  be  tx  officio  a  member  of  the  committee  on  buildings 
and  property. 

ARTICLE  Vm. 

OF     THE      COUNSEL. 

1 .  The  board  shall  appoint  an  officer,  to  be  denominated  the 
counsel  of  the  board.  He  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  legal 
papers,  and  of  the  evidences  of  title  to  all  real  estate  belonging  to  or 
claimed  by  the  institution,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  all  claims  and  the  resistance  of  all  contested  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  institution. 

2.  He  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  legacy  and  law 
committee. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

OF    THE    PROFESSORS    AND    TEACHERS. 

1.  The  professors  and  teachers  shall  instruct  the  pupils,  under 
the  direction  of  the  president ;  perform,  in  rotation,  the  duty  of 
supervision  over  the  male  pupils,  during  the  hours  of  recreation  and 
study  out  of  school ;  attend  to  visitors,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  connected  with  the  department  of  instruction,  the  library 
and  cabinet  of  natural  history,  as  the  president  may,  from  time  to 
time,  delegate  to  them. 

2.  Those  of  them  who  reside  at  the  institution,  and  those  who 
are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  dining  there,  shall  take  their  meals 
at  the  same  hours,  and  at  the  same  table,  in  the  dining*room  with 
the  family. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

OF     THE     PHYSICIAN. 

1.  The  physician  shall  visit  the  institution  daily,  make  up 
recipes  when  required  for  the  sick,  and  perform  suoji  other  duties  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  as  the  president  or  directors  may 
require.  He  shall  report  on  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  inmates 
of  the  institution  at  each  monthly  meeting,  or  oftener,  if  required. 

2.  A  consulting  physician  may  be  appointed,  if  the  board  shall 
80  determine. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

OF      THE      PUPILS. 

1 .  Pupils  shall  be  received  and  dismissed  only  by  the  president, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  executive  committee. 

2.  Every  pupil  who  has  not  been  vaccinated  before  being  received 
into  the  institution,  shall  be  vaccinated  without  delay. 

3.  Pupils  honorably  dismissed  from  the  institution,  shall  receive 
a  certificate,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary 

4.  No  pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  institution  without  leave, 
in  writing,  from  the  president ;  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  from 
one  of  the  professors. 

5  The  pupils  shall  be  employed,  from  time  to  time,  in  such 
occupations  as  the  committee  on  the  mechanic  arts  and  the  presi- 
dent may  think  advisable,  roforenoo  boing  had  to  the  wishes  of 
their  friends. 

n.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  to  retain  any  pocket  money,  but 
on  admission  shall  deliver  the  same  to  tlni  president,  who  shall  cause 
it  to  be  credit<»d  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  and  returned  lu 
such  sums  as  he  may  deem  advVJsable. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

OF      THE     STEWARD. 

1.  The  steward  shall  prepare  a  weekly  bill  of  wauts,  aud  submit 
it  to  the  president  for  his  inspection. 

2.  He  shall  purchase  such  stores  as  may  be  required  for  the 
institution,  by  order  of  the  executive  committee. 

3.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  stores  brought  to  the  institution, 
and  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  same. 

4.  He  shall  keep  such  books  of  accounts  as  may  be  required  by 
the  president  or  directors. 

5.  He  shall  pay  for  all  supplies  bought,  out  of  funds  to  be  drawn 
from  the  treasurer  on  the  draft  of  the  executive  committee. 

6.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  in  the  institution  as  may 
be  re<}uired  by  the  president. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

OF    THE   MATRON    AND    ASSISTANT    MATRON. 

1 .  The  matron  and  assistant  matron  shall  have  charge  of  such 
part  of  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution  as  the  president 
may  assign  to  them. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

OF      EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  examination  of  the  pupils  on  the 
last  two  days  of  the  term  of  instruction,  and  on  such  other  days  as 
the  directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoiiil. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

OF      T  H  K     VACATION. 

1 .  There  Hhall  be  a  vacation  from  die  Hccoud  Wednesday  of  julj 
to  the  first  Wednesday  of  sept43mber,  unless  otherwise  directed  bj 
the  board. 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

OF    ALTKKATIONS    OF    THE    BY-LAWS. 

1 .  No  aniendmont  nor  addition  to  these  by-laws  shall  be  made 
without  being  considered  at  two  meetings  of  the  board,  one  of  which 
at  least  ahull  be  a  stated  monthly  meeting. 
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ACTS 


o» 


THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW- YORK 


I. 

ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 

An  act  to  iiuorporate  the  members  of  the  New- York  instiiu- 
tio-n  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  15,  1817.— Chap.  264,  p.  306. 

Whereas,  by  a  petition  presented  to  the  legislature  from  Pn»ab\*. 
certain  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New-York,  it  is  represented, 
that  they,  together  with  their  associates,  have  formed  an 
institution   for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  necessary  means 
of  instruction  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, — and  also,  to  provide  for  corpom^^a 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  those  in  that   condition,  "'***' ' 
whose  parents  are  unable    to  maintain  them  during  their 
course  of  tuition  :  therefore, 

§  1.  Beit  enacted  J  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  New-  Yorky 
represented  in  senate  and  assembly ^  that  all  such  persons  as 
now  are,  or  hereafter  may  become  members  of  the  said  insti- 
tution, shall  be,  and  are  hereby  ordained,  constituted  and 
appointed,  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  in  fact  and  in  name, 
by  the  name  of  "the  New-York  institution  for    the  jr«me.f 

Cofponitioi 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DU^iB  ;"  and  by  that  name 
they  and  their  successors  shall  and  may  have  succession,  and 
shall  be  in  law  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued^  i^\&«>iix^^^:(A 
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being  impleaded,  defending  and  being  defended,  in  all  courts 
and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  manner  of  action  and  actions, 
suits,  matters,  complaints  and  causes  whatsoever ;  and  tliat 
they  and  their  successors  have  and  use  a  common  seal,  and 
may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  their  pleasure  ;  and  also, 
they  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  and  stylo  of  ^'  the 
New-York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
AND   DUMB,"  shall  bc  capable  in  law  of  purchasing,  holding 

iU|]i|b«idrMi  and  conveying  any  real  and  personal  estate  for  the  purposes 
of  this  incorporation,  and  none  other,  which  at  any  time 
shall  not  exceed  the  annual  income  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

ofljMra  to  b«  §  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  that  for  the  better  carrying 
into  effect  the  objects  of  the  said  incorporation,  there  shall  be 
a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  a  secretary, 
who,  with  twenty  other  members,  shall  constitute  a  board  of 
DIRECTORS,  and  shall  have  power  to  manage  all  its  affairs  ; 

By  teiiuL  the  officers  and  other  directors  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  at 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  members,  to  hold  their  office  for 
one  year,  or  until  others  bc  elected  in  their  room,  and  that 
such  election  .shall  bc  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
said  incorporation  shall,  by  their  by-laws  from  time  to  time 
appoint  and  direct,  and  that  the  aforesaid  officers  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  at 
such  election,  and  in  case  of  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  in 
either  of  the  said  offices,  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise, 
the  said  board  of  directors  shall  liave  power  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy or  vacancies  until  the  next  annual  election :  of  the 
directors,  at  least  two-thirds  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  and 

Quorum  of   Hi.  in  • 

nKtor^  county  of  New-York,  and  seven  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Fint  d.revtor*.  ^  3  Aud  bc  U  furthcK  etuictcd^  that  the  following  persons 
shall  bc  the  first  officers  and  directors  :  De  Witt  Clinton, 
president,  Richard  Vauick,  first  vice-president,  John 
Ferguson,  second  vice-president,  John  Slidell,  treasurer, 
John  B.  Scott,  secretary,  and  IIenry  IU'tcers,  Alexan- 
DER   M'Leod,   John   Stanford,  John  Murray,    Junior, 
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Henry  J.  Feltus,  James  L.  Bell,  Bishop  Connolly, 
Henry  Wheaton,  Jonas  Mapes,  Peter  Sharpe,  Samuel 
Akerlt,  Silvanus  Miller,  William  L.  Rose,  Gurdon 
S.  MuMFORD,  Benjamin  A.  Akerly,  Silvester  Bearing, 
James  Thompson,  Robert  Troup,  Solomon  Southwick, 
and  James  Emott,  directors. 

6  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  said  board  of  dircc-  pow«r  to  sake 

■^  "^  by  l«w»,      BUT 

tors  shall  have  power  to  make  such  by-laws  as  may  from  ICuJJm^" 
time  to  time  be  ncccs.sarj,  relative  to  the  maDagement,  dis- 
position of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  the  said  corporation, 
and  regulation  of  the  persons  exercising  the  offices  aforesaid, 
not  contrary  to  law,  and  may  appoint  such  other  agents  and 
servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  business 
of  the  said  corporation,  and  dcsignat'O  their  duties. 

§  5.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  continue  Dnratioii  i.r «Gt 
and  bo  in  force,  until  the  first  day  of  april,  in  the  year  oue 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven :  provided  always^ 
that  if  the  said  corporation  shall  apply  their,  or  any  of  their 
funds,  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  contemplated  by 
this  act,  that  then  the  said  corporation  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  the  estate  real  and  personal  thereof  shall  be  for- 
feited to  and  vested  in  the  people  of  this  state. 

§  f).  And  be  it  further  enacted^  that   this  act  be,  and  is  ^;j,'j';|J^" 
hereby   declared   a   public   act,  and   that  the  same  be  con- 
strued in  all  courts  and  places  benignly  and  favorably,  for 
every  humane  and  benevolent  purpose. 

§  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  institution  to  take  and  o.f>««D.i;raDt» 
receive  by  gift,  grant  or  devise,  real  and  personal   estate,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  to  be  used  and   applied  for  tlio    pur- 
poses of  said  institution.     [Amended  184J»,  chap.  428.] 
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II. 

An  act  relative  to  lotteries. 
Passed  april  13,  1819.— Chap.  206,  p.  268. 

(Rxtniet) 

rmmmn^tm  §36.  And  belt  Jurther  enacted^  that  one  moiety  of  all 
'*^**'''  fines  and  forfeitures  imposed  by  this  act,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
person  who  shall  prosecute  for  the  same;  and  the  other  moiety, 
if  the  offence  shall  have  been  committed  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  to  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  free  school  society  in  said  city,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  institutions ;  and  if  the 
offence  shall  have  been  committed  in  any  other  city  or  town, 
then  in  that  case  to  bo  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  such  city  or  town. 
Tornwrt^Ac.  §  3S.  And  he  it  further  enacted  j  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  trustees  of  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  of  the  free  school  society  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  respectively,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every 
year,  to  report  to  the  comptroller  the  several  sums  received 
by  them  in  the  preceding  year,  for  the  support  of  the  said 
institutions   respectively,  in   pursuance   of  this  act. 


III. 


An   act  in  aid  of  the  ivstiiutinn  for  the  instruction  of  the 

deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  13,  18H).— Chap.  33G,  p.  309. 

<"j^'"'pr"»  §  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  2)eople  of  the  state  of  New- York ^ 
represented  in  senate  and  assembly^  that  the  treasurer 
shall,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  pay  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  institution  for  t\\c  \T\ftlT\AC\\oTv  o^  il\o.  do.af  and  dumb,  in 
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the  city  of  New- York,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  :  pro- 
videdy  that  no  part  of  the  moneys  hereby  granted,  shall  be 
applied  for  the  purchase  of  laud  or  the  erection  of  buildings. 
§  2.  And  be  U  further  enadedj  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  president  and  directors  of  the  said  institution,  to  report  to  report,  ac 
to  the  next  legislature  the  amount  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  pupils  received 
and  discharged,  the  state  of  their  improvement,  as  well  moral 
as  intellectual,  the  number  and  qualityof  teachers,  and  the 
general  state  and  condition  of  the  said  institution. 


IV. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  certain  officers  of  government  j  amd 

for  other  purposes. 

Passed  aprilS,  1821.— Chap.  :950,  p.  266, 

(Bztraet.) 

§  13.  And  he  it  further  enacted j  that  the  treasurer  shall 
pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  New- York  institution  far  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
applied  to  the  charitable  purposes  of  that  institution  during 
the  ensuing  year.'^ 


•2.800 
«ppropruit«4 


V. 

An  act  to.  provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  indigent  deaf 

and  dumb,  within  this  state. 

Passed  april  16,  1822— Chap.  234,  p.  247. 

Whereas  there  are  within  this  state,  many  indigent   deaf 
and  dumb  persons  ;  and  whereas  there  is  in  the  city  of  New-  pi^mbi* 
York,  an  institution,  established-  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  now  in  successful.  oi^tiA!\qw  \  Vk^'c^V^t^^ 

3. 
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<£litdM°»d      f)  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  ttate  of  Ntw-Yerk^ 
represented  in  senate  and  assembly^  that  every  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  person,  between  ten  and  twenty-five  yearn  of  age, 
whose  parent  or  parents,  or  nearest  friend,  may  be  residents  of 
this  state,  and  who  may  make  application  for  that  purpose, 
shall,  until  provision  be  made  by  law  for  their  instruction  in 
some  other  institution  or  school,  be  received  into  the  New- 
York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  be  provided  with  board 
and  tuition  by  the  directors  of  the  said  institution,  until  each 
senate  district,  under  the  constitution  recently  adopted,  shall 
have  sent  four  pupils. 
ElS^iILS      §  ^'  ^^  ^  it  further  enacted^  that  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  now  in  the  asylum  of  the  said  institution,  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  aforesaid  number :  and  that  the  term 
of  instruction  shall  not  exceed  three  years  for  those  who  are 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state  :   and  the  term    of  the 
present  pupils  shall  be   considered  as  having  commenced  at 
the  time  when  they  were  received  into  the  asylum  as  charity 
pupils :  but  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  war- 
rant the  retaining,   at  the  expense  of  the  state,   more  than 
thirty-two  indigent  pupils. 
b"JlJ^.i!I*[!rk«-      §  3.  Anfl  he  it  further  enacted^  that  once  in  every  year  the 
ift«.f  ""   °  directors  of  the  said  in8titution,  shall  cause  public  notice  to  bo 
given,  in  at  least  two  public  newspapers,  if  there  be  two  in 
each  senate  district,  of  the  number  uf  vacancies  which  exist 
or  are  expected  to  exist  therein,  during  the  then  coming  year  : 
and  no  selection  of  pupils  shall  be  made  until  sixty  days 
after  such  notice. 
*^SS'to*TOtiite      §  *^'  -^^^  ^  ^  further  enacted^  that  whenever  the  parent, 
miIS'?n.  *"  °    guardian,  or  nearest  friend  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  person,  is  de- 
sirous  to   have  him  or  her  instructed,  application   shall   be 
made  to  the  overseers  ©f  the  poor  of  the  town  wherein  such 
deaf  and  dumb   person  shall  reside,  who  shall  certify  to  the 
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inability  of  tho  parent,  parents,  or  guardian,  to  pay  for  his  or 
her  board  and  tuition ;  which  certificate  being  produced  shall 
authorize  the  directors  of  the  institution  aforesaid,  to  receive 
such  deaf  and  dumb  person  as  a  pupil;  and  in  ease  the  parent, 
parents,  or  guardian,  have  the  ability  to  pay  any  portion 
of  the  board  and  tuition  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  then  the 
oyerseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town  shall  certify  and  state  the 
amount :  and  the  balance  only  shall  be  defrayed  from  the 
fund  appropriated  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb. 

§  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  that  each  indigent  pupil  so  ^^^  p°p'>« 
received  into  the  institution  aforesaid,  shall  be  provided  with  ^'*^*»'*^'*«- 
board,  lodging,  and  tuition :  and  the  directors  of  the  said  in- 
stitution shall  receive  for  each  pupil  so  provided  for,  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  in  quarterly  pay- 
ments, to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of  the  state,  on  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  institu- 
tion, on  his  presenting  a  bill  of  the  actual  time  and  number  of 
indigent  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  which  bill  shall  be 
signed  and  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  tho 
institution :  and  a  like  bill  shall  be  made  out  of  the  time  and 
number  of  those  who  are  enabled  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses 
of  board  and  tuition,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  per  annum,  the  balance  of  which  only  shall  be  charged 
and  paid  in  like  manner  as  for  indigent  pupils  :  and  the  same 
shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury,  not  other- 
wise appropriated. 

§C.  And  he  it  fwrther  enacted^  that  if  after  the  above  num-  ^^•^•'^••vr- 
ber  of  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  shall  have  been  sent  from  any  " 
senate  district,  there  shall  remain  therein  any  other  fit  objects 
of  the  same  charity,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  supervisors  of 
any  county  in  such  district,  in  their  discretion,  to  select  and 
send  from  such  county,  to  the  institution  aforesaid,  or  such 
other  as  may  be  hereafter  by  law  directed,  any  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  person,  within  the  ages  above  prescribed,  who  shall 
be  received  on  tlie  same  terms  as  those  supj^octed  «A.  \Xi<^ 
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pense  of  the  state :  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  superyisora 
to  add  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  the  expense  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  such  persons,  together  with  the  neces- 
8  ary  expenses  of  traycling  to  and  from  the  institution,  to 
the  sums  which  are  raised  and  levied  within  their  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools ;  such  sum  to  be  raised  and  collected  in  the  man- 
ner directed  for  the  raising  and  collecting  of  school  money, 
in  the  said  sixth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid :  and  it  shall 
thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors  of  the  several  towns  to 
pay  over  such  additional  sum  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county, 

i>iK,oi  collect-  ^liose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pay  over  the  same  to  the  trea- 
surer of  the  institution  whereat  such  deaf  and  dumb  pupils 
are  educated,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same  certifi- 
cate as  is  in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act  directed,  with  rcbpect  to 
the  payments  made  by  the  treasurer  of  this  state  :  provided 

Pio«i«>.  always^  that  the  whole  additional  sum  so  levied  and  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  this  charity  upon  any  county  in  any  one 
year,  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every 
member  of  assembly  to  which  such  county  shall  be  entitled. 

DoratioBoftci  §  7.  AtuI  hc  it  furlheT  evaded^  that  this  act  bhall  continue 
in  force  for  four  years,  and  no  longer. 


VI. 

An  act    extending    and    siippUvicfUary   to   certain  ads  prO' 
vidivg  for  the  indigent  daif  and  dumb  within  this  state. 

Passed  april  15,  182^).— Chap.  1(5(5,  p.  2(52. 

4vr  -luiuicii  §  1.  Beit  enaded  by  the  people  of  the  state  of  Nevo-Yorky 
represented  in  senate  and  assembly^  that  the  act,  entitled  an 
art  for  the  instruetiim  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within 
thi>  Htate,  pabHcd  april  the  sixteenth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-two,   shall  be,  and  the   same  is  hereby 
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extended,  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-six : 
and  that  all  and  singular  the  provisions  and  rights  therein 
contained,  and  the  regulations  therein  directed,  shall  be 
required  to  be  observed,  kept  and  performed,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting such  parts  thereof  as  are  hereby  and  herein  altered 
or  amended. 

^  2.  And  be  itfwther  enacted^  that  whenever :  and  as  often  po«««  ot  ^ 
as  there  shall  have  been  notice  given  in  all  or  any  of  the  sena- 
torial districts  of  this  state,  for  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  of 
scholars  for  paid  institution,  in  any  district  or  districts,  and 
no  pupil  or  pupils,  scholar  or  scholars,  shall  apply  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  such  vacancy,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  directors  of  the  said  institution  to  take  in  a  scholar 
from  any  other  district,  to  fill  such  vacancy  or  vacancies,  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  scholar  so 
received  and  selected,  had  come  from  the  district  where  such 
vacancy  or  vacancies  may  have  occurred. 

§  3.  ATid  he  it  further  enaciedj  that  the  terms  of  the  scbo-  Term  e£t«od«d 
lars  for  an  education  at  the  institution  aforesaid,  shall  and  may 
be  extended  to  four  years  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  term 
of  time,  and  after  the  same  is  fully  ended,  sueh  scholars  shall 
cease  to  be  educated  and  maintained  as  provided  by  the  act 
aforesaid. 

§  4.  And  be  U  further  enacted^  that  there  shall  be  allowed  cemrai  wyium 
and  paid  to  the  directors  of  the  central  asylum,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  state,  a  suui  equal  te  all  the  debts  duo  from 
the  said  directors,  and  to  be  applied  by  them  in  payment 
thereof ;  Provided,  the  moneys  so  allowed  and  paid  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  dollars. 

§  5.  And  be  it  further    enacted^  that  the  president  and  ^^ 
directors  of  the  said  central  asylum,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
(leaf  and  dumb  of  this  state,  shall  and  may  bo   permitted  to 
take  and  receive  from  each  senatorial  district  of  this  state, 
two  scholars  into  their  institution,  at  the  ^euxV^  ^x<^^\i'«A  ^V 


dred  and  fifty  dollars  p3r  annum  for  each,  shall  be  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  law  for  the  indigent 
pupils  in  the  said  institution. 
pa^^TftTm*^      §  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  y   that  whenever  notice  shall 

RM  district  bow  ,  ,  ^  1  .1  1  .    1 

«M.  |)e  given  of  any  vacancy  among  the  pupils,  which  any  senate 

district  is  entitled  to  supply,  and  such  vacancy  shall  not  be 
filled  within  two  months  after  such  notice,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  for  the  directors  of  the  said  institution  to  receive 
pupils  from  any  otlicr  district  to  fill  such  vacancy  during  the 
then  current  year,  but  for  no  longer  time. 


VIII. 


An  ad  to  amend  an  act^  entitled  '^  an  act  extending  and  sup^ 
plemenfary  to  certain  ads  providing  for  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb  teithin  this  state^^''  passed  loth  april^  1825,  and  far 
other  purposes. 

Passed  april  15,  1830. — Chap.  170,  p.  185. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly y  do  enact  as  follows  : — 

Jiu'Tii  1"  §  1  •  The  directors  of  the  New-York  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
ceive from  each  senate  district  of  this  state,  three  indigent 
pupils,  in  addition  to  the  number  now  provided  for  by  law  : 
tlio  pupils  to  be  known  and  designated  as  state  pupils,  and  to 
be  received  and  retained  in  the  said  institution  for  five  years, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

F.ip«n«'.  §  2.  The  yearly  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for 

the  support  of  the  said  pupils,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  thirt}'  dollars  for  each  pupil. 

Slum  of  litem       &  ,s.  This  iustitution  shall  be  entitled  to  a  distributive 

turv  fand.  '' 

,ohare  of  the  income  of  ihe  literature  fund,  in  the  same  man- 


ner  as  the  academies  in  the  first  district  now  are  :  but  the  dis- 
tribution shall  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  instructed  during  the  preceding  year  in  sidd  institu- 
tion. 

§  4.  The  directors  of  the  said  institution  shall  make  a  re-  Rf«"™  «'  »>«• 

^  |iil»  to  ba  mHde. 

turn  of  the  number  of  pupils,  to  tho  regents  of  the  univprsity, 
annually,  in  the  month  of  January. 

6  5.  This  act,  together  with  the  act  entitled  ^'  an  act  to  Act*  coatinnad 

^  *         O  in     fonre     fir. 

provide  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,"  '"*'*• 
passed  16th  april,  1822,  and  the  act  entitled  ^^  an  act  extend- 
ing and  supplementary  to  certain  acts  providing  for  the  indi- 
gent deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,"  passed  loth  april, 
1825,  as  far  as  the  sams  relate  to  the  New- York  institution  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  be  continued  in 
force  for  five  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  may,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  subject  to  the  altera- 
tions hereinbefore  contained. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  go  into  operation  from  and  after  the  Thi<.mrttuuk« 
first  day  of  may,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty. 

§  7.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  central  asylum  for  <^""»'""''''™ 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  this  state,  shall  and 
may  bo  permitted  to  take  and  receive  from  each  senate  dis- 
trict in  this  state,  one  pupil,  into  their  institution,  beyond  the 
number  now  authorized  by  law,  upon  the  terms,  and  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  contained  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  act, 
entitled  *'  an  act  extending  and  supplementary  to  certain  acts 
providing  for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state," 
passed  april  15th,  1825. 
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IX. 

An  act  extending  and  supplementary  to  urtain  acts  providing 
for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  tDithi7t  this  state. 

Passed  april  18,  1831. — Chap.  142,  p.  190. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly  y  do  enact  as  follows: — 

CMtrautyLm  ^  j^  Thc  president  and  directors  of  the  central  asylum  for 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,  shall 
and  may  be  permitted  to  take  and  receive  from  each  senate 
district  of  this  state,  three  pupils  into  their  institution,  upon 
the  terms  and  with  the  rights  and  privileges  contained  in  the 
fifth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  extending  and  sup- 
plementary to  certain  acts  providing  for  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb  within  this  state, ^'  passed  april  15th,  1825. 

Duration  or  act  ^  2.  Thls  act  shall  continue  in  force  five  years  from  the 
first  day  of  may  next,  and  shall  take  eficct  immediately  after 
the  passage  thereof. 


X. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  y  "  an  act  io  provide  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  staie^'*'* 
passed  april  16,  1822. 

Passed  april  23,  1832.— Chap.  223,  p.  401. 

Thepeople  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly  y  do  enact  as  follows  : 

Lirtofaemfand      §  1.  It  shall  be  thc  dutv  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in 

daoib  lu  he  fur-  j  •'  * 

'"*^^'  each  town,  to  furnish  the  superintendent  of  common  schools 

with  a  list  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  their  respective 
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towns,  80  far  as  they  can  ascertain  them,  with  such  particu-  or'^'^mS^ 

,  •choois. 

lars  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  each,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  said  superintendent. 

§  2.  From  the  list  thus  obtained  the  superintendent  may  st^P'p'i^ 
select,  as  state  pupils,  such  as  are  properly  embraced  within 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  and  make  such  regula- 
tions and  give  such  directions  to  parents  and  guardians  in 
relation  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  at  stated  periods,  as  will 
remove  the  inconvenience  of  having  pupils  of  the  same  class 
entering  the  school  at  different  periods. 

§  3.  The  notice  required  by  this  act  to  be  given  to  the  ^^  **'^JX 
overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  notice  required 
by  the  third  section  of  the  '*  act  to  provide  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,"  passed 
april  16,  1822.  And  whenever  vacancies  occur  in  the  pu- 
pils from  a  senate  district,  those  vacancies  may  be  filled  from 
the  list  of  that  district,  kept  by  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schoob,  without  delay. 


XI. 

An  ad  increasing  the  number  of  state  pupils  at  the  New-  York 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  6,  1833.— Chap.  109,  p.  127. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  Yorkj  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows  : 

§  1 .  The  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  instruction  of  ^^VrJ^P'^iT;;' 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  from  «ii'>on. 
each  senate  district  of  this  state,  five  indigent  pupils  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  now  provided  for  by  law,  at  an  annual 
expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for 
each  pupil :  the  pupils  to  bo  designated  aa  atAitA'^\i\p^&^^sANA 
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be  received  and  retained  in  the  said  institution  for  five  jears 
from  the  first  day  of  October  next,  subject  to  the  superri^ion 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 


XII. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New-York  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  3,  1834.— Chap.  67,  p.  72. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New- York^   repre^nted  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

f .rSeJIllJil*'  §  1  •  1'^»c  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  five 
years,  is  hereby  appropriated  tor  the  benefit  of  New- York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city 
of  New- York ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  paid  annually,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  the  pas- 
i^n^y  thereof. 


XIU. 

An  act  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  New-York  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  april  30,  1S3»).— Chap.  228,  p.  294. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New- York,    represented  in  senate  and 
as^einhUj,  do  enact  as  foil  own  ■ 

ri.iri.-i  rrm  w  §  I.  Tlic  act  cntitlcd  ^^  an  act  tu  incorporate  the  memberB 
of  the  New-York  institution  for  the  instruotioa  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb/'  passed  on  the  riftoenth  day  of  april,  one  thonmid 
ei<^ht  hundred  and  seventeen,  shall  be  and  the  same  w  hereby 
extended  for  the  l^rm  of  twenty-five  years,  from  f 
first  day  of  april,  one  thousand  eight 
seven. 


«^ 


I 


^  2.  The  directora  of  the  inBtitntbn  ue  hereby  authorized  ^ 
to  receive  from  each  senate  district  Id  this  state,  three  indi- 
gent pupils,  in  addition  to  the  number  now  provided  for  b; 
law,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  for  each  pnpil ;  the  pupils  to  be  designated  as 
state  pupils,  and  to  be  received  and  rctiuncd  in  the  said  in- 
Htitntion  for  five  years,  from  the  date  of  their  admission,  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

§  3.  This  act,  together  with  the  several  acts  heretofore 
passed,  and  now  in  force,  relative  to  thia  institution,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,  shall  " 
continue  in  force  for  the  period  of  four  years  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  april,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven- 

§  4.  The  legislature  may  at  any  time  alter,  modify  or  re- 
peal this  act. 

§  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  its  passage. 


An  act  rtu(Aori*2ing  tkt  director!  of  tlie  central  atijlumfnr  the  in- 
ttruetion  of  the  deaf  and  doiiib,  to  dispose  of  Ihr  properly  of  said 
iiulitution,  and  for  otlter  purposes. 

Passed  may  26,  183(5.— Chap.  511,  p.  7711. 
TTie  people  of  the  itntt  of  Ntte-York,  repreienled  in  senate  and 
aiatmbl-y,  do  enact  a*  foltotes: 

§  1.  The  directors  of  the  central  asylum  for  the  instruc-  t>' 

BOf  the  deaf  and  dunib,  nre   hcreliy  authorized  to   retain 

rttale  pnpils   now  in  the    in^lilution,    according  to  the 

IS  proTidoU  by  tiio  iifi.  aulliorizinj;  their  reception  into  thi; 

W,  until  they  are  renirjveil  hi,    iinJ  provided   for,   at  tiu- 

f  of  New -York  :  the  expense  of  sueh  r«- 

i  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
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bo  received  and  retained  in  the  said  institution  for  five  jears 
from  the  first  day  of  October  next,  subject  to  the  supervieion 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 


XII. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New-  York  institution  for  the  instru^ 

tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  3,  1834.— Chap.  67,  p.  72. 

The  people  of  tfie  state  of  New-York,   represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

?.rfl!rj'ii;"*'  §  1  •  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  five 
years,  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  New- York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  eitj 
of  New- York ;  and  that  the  same  may  be  paid  annually,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  treasurer  of  said  institution, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  tlic  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  itnmediat<ily  after  the  pas- 
sage;  thereof. 


Xlll. 

An  act  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Sew-  York  institvttor.  for  the  m- 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dv.mb^  and  for  other  purposes. 

Passed  april  30,  183^;.— Chap.  228,  p.  294. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Sew- York,    represented  in  senate  and 
assemhUj,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

rh.ii.i  reii-»       §  1.  The  act  entitled  ^^  an  act  to  incorporate  the  members 
of  the  New- York  institution  for  the  iustruction  of  the  deaf  am 
dumb,"  ])asscd  on   the  fift«»onth  day  of  april,  one  thousan= 
eif^ht  hundred  and  sf»vonti^on,  shall  l)o  and  the  same  is  herel 
extended  for  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  from  and  after  tl 
first  day  of  a]>ril,  on<;   thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirt 
seven. 


iM. 
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J3|p*v  to  !>•  §  2.  The  directors  of  the  Raid  institation  are  hereby  au- 
thorized, whenever  the  said  pupiLs  shall  be  removed  to  the 
institution  in  the  city  of  New-York,  to  sell  and  convey  the 
property  belonging  to  said  institation,  and  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sach  sale  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debts  of 
said  institution  ;  and  if  any  surplus  reiuain,  to  pay  it  into  the 
treasury  of  this  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb. 

£i[Ud'i?ft^!  §  3-  The  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
<  an  act  extending  and  supplementary  to  certain  acts,  provid- 
ing for  the  indigent  deaf  and  dumb  within  this  state,'  passed 
april  15th,  1825,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  april  15thy 
1830,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  the  New- York  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  hereby  extended  and  shall  continue 
in  force  for  five  years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  may, 
1836. 

Art  to  uk«  •(•      ^4    This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 


XV. 


An  act  in  relation  to  the  New-York  institution  for  the  instruction 

of  tlie  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  18,  1838.— Chap   244,  p.  233. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  as  follows  : 

pupii.  wi,«..  to  6  1 .  No  deaf  and  dumb  person  shall  be  entered  upon  the 
list  of  state  pupils  to  be  educated,  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

How  lonx  to  §  2.  The  directors  of  the  New- York  institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  authorized,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  to  continue  any 
such  pupil  under  instruction,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years  beyond  that  now  provided  for  by  law. 


continue. 
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§  3.  The  superviflora  of  any  oonnty  in  this  state,  from  which  ^jUS^  "^ 
state  pupils  may  he  selected,  whose  parents  or  guardians  are 
unahle  to  furnish  them  with  suitable  clothing,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required,  while  such  pupils  are  under  instruc- 
tion, to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  not  exceeding 
twenty  dollars  in  any  one  year  for  each  pupil  from  said 
county. 


XVI. 


An  act  extending  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New-York  nutitution 
for  the  instrxiction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  april  27,  1840 — Chap.  174,  p.  125. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  NevhYork,  represented  in  sejiate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  a^  follows  : 

§  1 .  The  act  entitled  '^  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  New-  Act>  nwtinMd. 
York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,^' 
passed  april  3,  1834,  and  extended  by  the  third  section  of 
an  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  New-York 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,"  passed 
april  30,  1836,  is  hereby  continued  for  the  period  of  five 
years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  april,  1841. 

§  2.  The  directors  of  the  institution  are  hereby  authorized  AdduioBmi  d^ 

mate*  to  bn  r« 

to  receive,  from  each  senate  district  in  this  state,  one  indigent  ''"'^'^ 
deaf  mute  in  addition  to  the  number  now  authorized  by  law, 
at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  for  each  pupil,  the  pupils  to  be  designated  as  state 
pupils,  to  be  selected  by,  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  common  schools. 

§  3.  The  treasurer  of  the  said  institution   shall  specify,  jwmnotm^n 

r<ituri>  to  b«  rt 

in  his  annual  account  current,  the  particular  items  constitut-  i*^'"^'' 
ing  the  said  account  of  expenditures  and  receipts,  including 
outstanding  debts,  discriminating  between  the  expenditures 
and  receipts  of  mechanical  labor  carried  on  titlW  \TA>aX\i>s^cs^\ 
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which  account  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  the  said 
treasurer  and  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  eaid 
institution. 


AvbUb  of  lalinr 


hJ^to^Lcap^      §4.  The  income  arising  from    mechanical  labor   carried 

piMd. 

on  at  the  institution  shall  be  applied  towards  defraying  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  said  institution. 
§  5.  Tliis  act  shall  take  e£Fect  immediately 


XVII. 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  etlucation  of  the  indigent  deaf  and 

dumb. 

Passed  may  1,  1841.— Chap.  163,  p.  133. 

The  people  of  the  itate  of  New- York,  represented  in  tenate  and 
assembly. do  enact  as  follows  : 

(mti^7y^^  §  1-  Tho  second  and  third  sections  of  the  act  entitled  "an 
act  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  New- York  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  other  purposes," 
passed  april  30,  1836,  are  hereby  continued  for  the  period  of 
five  years,  from  and  aft<3r  the  first  day  of  april,  one  thousand 
ei^^ht  hundred  and  forty-one,  unless  otherwise  diroot<»d  by 
law. 

§  2.  Tliia  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


XVIII. 


An  act  pxtemUnfr  an  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Neic-York  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed  feb.  2S,  1 845,  by  a  two-third  vote. — Chap.  14,  p.  13. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  Neir-York^  represented  in  senate  and 
nssrmhly,  do  eunct  as  follows: 

«5j  1 .  The  act  entitled  "  an  act  eztendmg  an  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  New- York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
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deaf  and  dumb,"  passed  april  27,  1840,  is  hereby  continued 
for  the  period  of  five  years,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
april,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  until 
otherwise  directed  by  law. 

§  2.  The  directors  of  the  institution  are  hereby  authorized  ^^Jj?^,,  ^ 
to  receive  from  each  senate  district  in  this  state,  four  indi- 
gent deaf-mutes,  in  addition  to  the  number  now  authorized  by 
law,  at  an  annual  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  for  each  pupU ;  the  pupils  to  be  designated  as 
state  pupils,  to  be  selected  by,  and  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


XIX. 


An  ad  to  reimburse  to  the  Ntw-  York  imtUutitm  for  the 
irutrudion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  certain  expenses  incurred 
by  them  in  furnishing  clothing  to  the  state  pupils. 

Passed  april  12,  1848. — Chap.  36,  p.  445. 

7^  people  of  the  state  of  iVew-  Yorky  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows  : 

§  1 .  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp-  mbm/  to  b« 

•'  \  "^     ^  to  imUcq- 

troUer,  to  the  New- York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  *^^ 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  amount  paid  out  by  said  institution  (not 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,)  pre- 
vious to  the  fifteenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  in  furnishing  clothing  to  state  pupils,  and  which  has 
not  been  repaid  to  said  institution ;  no  part  of  such  amount 
shall  be  paid  until  there  shall  be  produced  to  and  filed  with 
the  comptroller,  a  list  of  the  pupils  for  whom  such  clothing 
was  furnished,  and  the  amount  furnished  to  each,  which  list 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  that  said  list  is  correct 
in  amount,  and  that  no  part  of  the  same  has  been  recA\^^<^ 
by  said  institution. 

5 


Amnmmt  to  b« 
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§  2.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  is  here- 
by appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


XX. 


An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  New-  York  institU' 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dutnb^  to  enable 
them  to  pay  off  their  debt. 

Passed  february  5,  1849.— Chap.  29,  p.  26. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate 
amd  assembly^  do  ennd  as  follows : 

^  -^  "      §  1.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 

troller  to  the  treasurer  of  the  New- York  institution  for  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  said  insti- 
tution to  extinguish  the  debt  incurred  for  the  erection  of 
buildings. 

How  to  b«  §  2.  The  board  of  directors  of  said  institution  shall  apply 
the  money  hereby  appropriated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage  held  against  said  institution  by  the  seamen's  bank 
for  savings  in  the  city  of  New-York  and  shall  cause  said  mort- 
gage to  be  satisfied  of  record  and  a  certificate  of  such  satisfac- 
tion to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller. 

•is.o(jo«ppm-       §  3.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof 

pnRTtd. 

as  may  be  necessary  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated. 

§  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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XXI. 

An  act  to  amtnd  an  act  entitled  ^"^  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
members  of  the  New^  York  instittUionfor  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  ^*^  passed  april  15,  1817. 

Passed  april  11,  1849.— Chap.  428,  p.  589. 

The  people  of  tlie  state  of  New-York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly,  do  enact  asfollotos: 

§  1 .  There  shall  bo  added  to  the  act  entitled  "  an  act  to  ^ift*  ».ii 
incorporate  the  members  of  the  New- York  institution  for  the 
instraction  of  the  deaf  anl  dumb,"  passed  april  5,  1817,  the 
following  section : 

§  7.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  institution  to  take  and 
receive  by  gift,  grant  or  devise,  real  and  personal  estate,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  to  be  used  and  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  said  institution. 


XXII. 


An  act   to  increase  the  number  of  state  pupils  in  the  New- 
York  institution  fot  the  instriLctionof  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Passed   march  25,  1852. — Chap.  97,  p.  HI. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly^  do  enact  as  foUows  : 

6  1 .  The  directors  of  the  New-York  institution  for  the  in-  M.y     rec«iv» 

^  on*     HdtiilKMUl 

struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  herel)y  authorized  to  re-  £e"n«I-7."lr1Ji!' 
ceive  from  each  senate  district  in  this  state,  one  indigent  deaf- 
mute  in  addition  to  the  number  now  authorized  bj  law,  at  an 
annual  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
for  each  pupil ;  the  pupils  to  be  designated  as  state  pupils,  to 
be  sslectod  by,  and  subject  to  thd  supervision  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  common  schools. 

§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  itumedAaAAX^ . 
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xxni. 


An  act  to  confirm  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  the  New- York  i«- 
stitutionfor  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumbm 

Passed  april  1,  1853. — Chap.  72,  p.  101. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-  York^  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly  J  do  enact  as  foUotos : 


tf  "emmM      §  1*  The  salc  and  conveyance  of  certain  lands  in  the  city 

cwMCil  of  N*w*  ^^ 

Tof*  coDflfDi«i  and  county  of  New- York,  heretofore  made  by  the  mayor,  al- 
dermen and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  New-York  to  the 
New- York  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
by  deed  bearing  date  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  recorded  in  the  office  of  renter  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New- York,  in  liber  five  hundred  forty-six  of 
conveyances,  beginning  at  page  four  hundred  and  three,  is 
hereby  consented  to,  ratified  and  confirmed. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


XXIV. 

An  act  relating  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Passed  april  5,  1853. — Chap.  115,  p.  178. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New-York^  represented  in  senate  and 
assembly  J  do  enact  as  follows  : 

«rt.in'*pup!'u      §  1  •  1*1  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  superintendent  of  common 
tioii.  schools  to  continue  at  flie  New- York  institution  for  the  in- 

struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  a  course  of  studies 
in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  such  pupils  as  may  have 
completed  the  regular  term  of  instruction,  and  who  may  be 
recommended  by  the  directors  of  said  institution ;  provided 
the  whole  number  of  state  pupils  shall  not  annually  exceed 
the  number  now  authorized  by  law. 
§  2.  This  act  shall  t&Ve  ^{[eQt  \mm^d\A.\A\^. 
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LIST  OF  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 


OF  TBI 


NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION 


VOB  TBI 


INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 


From  1817  to  1858. 


PRESIDENTS. 

SUeted.  Rttired. 

1817,  *De  Witt  Clinton,  LL.D 1819 

1819,  *Samuel  L,  Mitchell,  LL.D-  .• 1829 

1829,  *Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D 1845 

1845,  *Robert  C.  Cornell, 1845 

1845,    Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D. 


1817 
1817 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1820 
1822 
1829 
1831 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

♦Richard  Varick, 1818 

*John  Fergoson, 1818 

*John  B.  Romeyn,  D.D., 1820 

*Cadwallader  D.  Colden, 1820 

*Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D.,. 1829 

Silyanus  Miller, 1822 

*Peter  Sharpe, » 1842 

•Philip  Hone, 1831 

•John  Slidell, 1832 
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SUeted.  Httirtd. 

1832     Myndert  Van  Schaick, 1841 

1841,  •Robert  C.  Cornell, 1845 

1843,  •John  R.  Willis,..-  .• 1844 

1844,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

1845,  Harvey  P.  Peet,  LL.D., 1846 

1845,  •Brit4iin  L.  WooUey 1849 

1849,     Timothy  Hedges. 

TREASURERS. 

1817,  •John  Slidell, 1820 

1820,  •Jonas  Mapes, •.. 1827 

1827,  •Charles  Mapes, 1831 

1831,  •Daniel  E.  Tylee, 1838 

1833,    Robert  D.  Weeks. 

SECRETARIES. 

1817,    John  B.  Scott, 1819 

1819,  •Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,t 1820 

1820,  *Daniel  E.  Tylee, 1821 

1821,  •Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D., 1831 

1831,     Harvey  P.  Pcet, 1845 

1845,     George  S.  Robbins, 1853 

1853,     Andrew  Warner. 

DIRECTORS. 

1817,  •Henry  Rutgers,!... 1831 

]  818,  *Samuel  L.  Mitcliell,t 1831 

1817,  *Rev.  Alexander  McLeod,  D.D., 1822 

1817,  *Rcv.  John  Stanford,  D.D., 1831 


t  Serre.i  at  two  or  more  diff-iront  periodn. 

t  Dr.  Akerly  war.  from   1S21  to  1S3I.  at  the  .tamo  time.  physioiAn,  tecretarjr  mnd 
gvp^riateadfiit  of  tbe  institution. 
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BUettd.  Rttired. 

1817,  •John  Murray,  Jr., 1818 

1817,  •Rev.  Henry  J.  Feltus,  D.D., 1828 

1817,  •James  L.  Bell, 1821 

1817,  •Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Connolly, 1819 

1817,  •Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D., 1818 

1817,  *Samuel  Akerly,t • 1820 

1817,  •JonasMapes, 1820 

1817,  •Peter  Sharpe, 1822 

1817,     Silvanus  Miller,t 1829 

1817,  •William  L.Rose, 1821 

1817,  •Gurdon  S.  Mumford, 1818 

1817,     Benjamin  A.  Akerly, 1818 

1817,     Sylvester  Bearing, 1818 

1817,  •James  Thompson, 1818 

1817,  •Robert  Troup, 1818 

1817,  •Solomon  Southwick, 1818 

1817,  *James  Emott,. 1818 

1818,  •De  Witt  Clinton,  LL.D., 1820 

1818,  *Collin  Reed, 1819 

1818,  •Rev.  Philip  Milledoler,  D.  D,. ......  1822 

1818,  •Stephen  Allen, 1829 

1818,  *Elisha  W.  King, ■ 1819 

1818,     Valentine  Mott,  M.D., 1820 

1818,     Casper  W.  Eddy, 1819 

1818,  •Garrit  Hyer, 1826 

1818,  *  James  Palmer, 1820 

1819,  *Daniel  E.  Tylec,t 1834 

1819,  *Rcv^.  James  Milnor,  D.D 1820 

1819,     JohnB.  Scott, 1820 

1819,  •Richard  Hatfield, 1822 

1819,  •Hiomas  Franklin, 1H2:J 

1819,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  AI.D I8^il 

1820,  •John  Slidell, \^^\ 
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BUeted 

1842 

1843 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1845 

1845 

1846 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1849 

1849 

1849 

1851 

1851 

1853 


Retired. 


Israel  Russell,* 
John  C,  Green  y 
Moses  Taylor,., 


Elisha  D,  Hurlbut, 1849 

Orsamus  Bushnell, 1851 

Francis  Hall, 

James  Harper,. 1847 

Rev.  G.  Thurston  Bedell, 

Georgre  J.  Cornell, 

Charles  JV.  Talbot, 

J.  T.  Metcalfe,  M.D 1853 

•J.  Smyth  Rogers,  M.D 1851 

Robert  Kelly, 1849 

Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D 

James  W.  Beekman, 

William  H.  Smithy • 

Joseph  Lavyrence, 

John  Duer, 1853 

Edvoin  D,  Morgan, 


Former  Directors, 101 

Vice-Presidents  not  in  the  list  of  Directors,. .-. . .  4 


Present  Members  of  the  Board, 


105 
24 


Total, 


129 


48 


LIST    OF    INSTRUCTORS 


IN  THE 


NEW-YORK  INSTITUTION 


rOR   THN 


INSTRUCnON  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

From  1818  to  1853. 


BUeted.  Retired. 

1818,  *  Abraham  O.  Stansbury, 1821 

1818,  ♦Miss  Mary  Stansbury, 1832 

1819,  Horace  Loofborrow, 1832 

1821,  *De  Witt  Clinton  Mitchell, 1822 

1822,  John  H.  Gazlay,  Deaf  Mute, 1830 

1822,    Mary  Rose,                do 1826 

1826,    Keturah  Van  Cleft,    do 1828 

1828,     Emily  Curtice,           do 1829 

1830,    Leon  Vaysse, 1834 

1830,  John  R.  Burnet, 1831 

1831,  Harvey  P.  Peet, 1845 

1831,  Dwight  Seward, 1832 

1832,  David  E.  Bartlett, 1852 

1832,    Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard, 1838 

1832,     Samuel  R.  Brown, 1835 

1832,  * Josiah  Addison  Cary, 1851 

1833,  Barnabas  M.  Fay, 1838 

1833,  George  Edward  Day, 1835 

1834,  John  Robinson  Keep, 1835 

1835,  Amos  Boardman  Lambert, 1837 

1835,  •Ransom  Taylor, 1887 

1885,    Joseph  Haven, "WSTv 
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SUettd.  Rttind. 


1836 

1887 

1837 

1887 

1838 

1838 

1888 

1838 

1838 

1843 

1843 

1844 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1848 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1851 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1853 


Oran  W.  Morris, 1851 

*Shubael  F.  Bartlett, 1888 

John  H.  Pettingell, 1843 

Abel  B.  Baker,  Deaf  Mute, 1838 

Jeremiah  W.  Conkliriy  do 

♦Nathan  M.  Tottcn,        do 1844 

Andrew  L.  Stone, 1841 

Aaron  L.  Chapin, 1843 

Jacob  Van  J^Tostrand^ 

Samuel  Porter, 1846 

Thomas  Gallaudety 

Gilbert  C.  JT.  Gamagej  Deaf  Mute. .     

Fisher  Ames  Spofford,  Deaf  Mute. .  •  1851 

Isaac  Lewis  Peet^ 

Isaac  Hoyt  Benedict^  Deaf  Mute,. . . .     

Edward  Feet, 

William  Henry  Weeks,  Deaf  Mute, . .     

James  S.  Wells,  Deaf  Mute, 1 852 

Jane  T.  MeigSy 

Elizabeth  Chester  Bacon, 

Silence  Taber,  Deaf  Mute, 1852 

Charles  Dovms  Helmer, 

Melancthon  Storrs, 1853 

George  Blagden  Saflbrd, 1853 

Catharine  Blauvclt,  Deaf  Mute, 1853 

Oran  W.  jMorris^ 

John  R,  Keep, 

Jerusha  M,  Hills,  Deaf  Mute, 


EUcttd. 

Instructors, 35 

Deaf  Mutes 15 


Retired. 

Remaining 

25 

10 

10 

0 

50  35  15 
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PHYSICIANS- 

SUeied.  Rttirtd. 

1818,  •Samuel  Akerly, 1830 

1830,  Edgar  Voris, 1832 

1832,     Edward  H.  Dixon, 1834 

1834,  Theodore  L,  Mason, 1836 

1836,    Henry  Field, 1836 

1836,  •Samuel  Sargent,.  - 1845 

1845,  *Nicholas  Morrell, . .  • 1853 

STEWARDS. 

1829,  •  William  J.  Waldron, 1831 

1831,  Giles  Wright, 1836 

1835,  Edmund  B.  Peet, 

MATRONS. 

1818,  •Mrs.  Martha  Stansbury, 1829 

1829,  Mrs.  Catharine  Leek, ■. .  1830 

1881,  •Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Peet,..  • 1832 

1832,  •Miss  Martha  Dudley, 1841 

1841,  Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner, 

ASSISTANT  MATRONS. 

1830,  •Miss  Martha  Dudley, 1832 

1832,     Mrs.  Mary  Hale, 1836 

1835,     Mrs.  Harriet  Stoner, 1841 

1842,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mitchell, 1844 

1844,    Mrs.  Louisa  A.  Frisbie, 1852 

1852,  Miss  Eleanor  Langlois, 1858 

1853,  Mrs.  Maria  Osgood, 


OFFICERS   AND    DIRECTORS. 


1853. 


HAEVEY  P.  PEET,  LL.  D.,  PreMtent. 
PBOSPEB  ^  WETMOBE,  FirtA   Vie4-Pretid^nt. 
TIMOTHY  HEDGES,  Second  Vice-Pruid&iU, 
BOBEBT  D.  WEEKS,  Trecuurer. 
ANDBEW  WAENER,  Secretary. 


Lewis  Hzymotjr, 
^^IIF.PIIF.KI)  Knafp, 

AuOUrtTIN    ArEllILL, 

Gkobok  S.  Kobbiks, 
IlK?(itY  E.  Davies, 
William  W.  Campbrlu 
Benjamin  R.  Winthrup, 
Israel  Kvhskll, 
John  C  (^reen, 
MitSKS  Tayix>k, 


Francib  Hall, 
Kev.  G.  T.  Bkdell, 
George  J.  Cornell, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
Rev.  Wm.  Adamr,  D.  D., 
James  W.  Bebkman, 
Wiluam  ir.  Smith, 
JoflEPH  LawrexoKi 
Edwin  1).  Morgan. 


STANDING    OOMMITTEES. 


Executive  Committee 


JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN,  GHAimMAir, 
BENJAMIN  R.  WINTHBOP,  TIMOTHY  HED6EA. 

I'^nanee  Committee, 

MOBES  TAYLOR.  OoAiXMAm,  WILLIAM  H.  SMITH, 

6EOBGE  S.  BOBBINS,  AUGUSTIN  AYEBILL, 

OHABLES  N.  TALBOT,  BOBEBT  D.  WEEKS,  mx.  orr. 

Committee  of  Instruetion. 

TIMOTHY  HEDGES,  OHAiiMAir,  Bxr.  G.  T.  BEDELL, 

PBOSPEB  M.  WETMOBE,  Bxr.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D., 

BENJAMIN  B.  WINTHBOP,  HABYE Y  P.  PEET,  n.  orr. 

Committee  on  the  Mechanic  ArtM. 

WTTJilAM  W.  CAMPBELL,  CHAiEMAir, 
HENBY  K  DAYIES,  EDWIN  D  MOBGAN. 

FBANCIS  HALL,  JOSEPH  LAWBENCE. 

Library  Committee. 

JAMES  W.  BEEKMAN,  Obaibmah,  ISBAEL  BUSSELL, 

FBANOIS  HALL,  ANDBEW  WABNEB, 

JOHN  a  GBEEN,  HABYEY  P.  PEET,  sx.  orr. 

Legacy  and  Law  Committee* 

HENBY  E.  DAYIES,  OHAixMAir, 
WILLIAM  W.  CAMPBELL,  ANDBEW  WABNEB. 

Committee  on  Buildingt  and  Property. 


BOBEBT  D.  WEEKS,  Chjoxxav,  ISBAEL  BUSSELL, 

BENJAMIN  B.  WINTHBOP,  HABYEY  P.  PEET, 

8HEPHEBD  KNAPP,  ANDBEW  WABNEB, 

PBOSPEB  M.  WETMOBE,  Sxcutaxt. 


Counsel  of  the  Board. 
GEOBGE  J.  COENillA^ 


>  vz.  orr. 
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Thb  following  memoir  of  Dr.  Pbet^  for  twonty-six  years  at  the  head  of 
the  instniction,  and  domestic  management  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  for  ton  years  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  editor,  to  accompany  a  History  of  the 
Institution  which  appeared  in  the  June  numl)er  of  the  "American  Journal  of 
Education."  Both  articles  are  reprinted  in  this  form  for  the  gratification  of  the 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Febt,  and  the  numerous  pupils  and  graduates  of  the 
Institution. 
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dasMs,  and  to  preparing  leaaoDB  for  the  yooogerchaaea.  Hekepttbe 
aoconntB  and  conducted  the  ooneapondence  of  the  inatitution,  and 
attended  the  meetings  of  its  Directors  He  planned  nnmeroua  im- 
provementB  in  the  details  of  every  departmient  id  the  establishment^ 
down  to  dividing  the  classes  by  screens,  painting  the  fk)ors,  and 
marking  the  linen, — and  snperintended  tlMSir  ezeoation.  And  in 
addition  to  all  this  amount  of  labor,  enough  to  task  the  full  ener^^ 
€i  most  men,  he  taught  with  his  accustomed  eminent  ability  a  chna 
during  the  regular  school  hours. 

Those  who  were  then  members  of  the  institution  still  retain  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  wonderful  powers  <rf  o(xmnand  which  Mr.  Peet  dis- 
played over  the  male  pujnls^  many  oi  them  stout  young  men,  grown 
up  wild  before  coming  to  school,  habitually  turbulent^  and  pejudiced 
in  advance  against  the  new  prindpaL  Equally  vivid  is  their  recolleo. 
lion  of  the  lucid  and  fordble  manner,  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  style  of  the  former  teachers,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver 
in  pantomime  a  religious  lecture  or  a  moral  exhortation,  or  explain  a 
scripture  ksson.  Where  some  other  teacheis  were  oi|1y  undentood 
by  a  particular  effi>rt  of  attention,  the  signs  of  Mr.  Peet  were  so  dear 
and  impressive,  even  to  those  not  much  conversant  with  ^  language 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  they  could  have  imagined  themsdves 
actual  spectators  of  the  events  he  related,  and  in  his  gestures,  and  the 
play  of  his  features,  traced  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  actor. 

The  following,  preserved  by  one  of  his  assistants,  as  the  first 
Sabbath  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Peet  in  the  New  York  Institution, 
(February  6,  1831,)  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  outlines  or  skel- 
etons of  these  lectures,  which  were  written  out  on  the  large  slates 
at  one  side  of  the  room,  fitted  up  as  a  temporary  chapd  ;*  the  object 
of  preparing  and  writing  out  these  skeletons  being  in  part  to  aid  the 
lecturer,  and  in  part  to  make  the  lecture  an  occasion  of  improvement 
for  the  whole  school  in  written  language,  as  well  as  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge.  But  no  words  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  power  with  which  these  written  outlines  were  explained 
and  illustrated  in  pantomime.  What  appeared  on  paper  a  mere 
skeleton,  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  started  to  life,  and  swelled 
out  in  full,  natural  and  graceful  proportions. 

*' Matthew,  19  :  14.    But  Jesus  said,  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

^  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  that  kingdom  of  which  Christ  is  king. 
All  belong  to  it,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  who  love  and  obey  him. 

*  TberewMnoroomflttedapMaditpella  Uie  Mew  York  Uutitation  till  Mr.  PMt  took 
ebug9ofU. 
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All  these  enjoy  his  present  &Tor,  and  they  will  e^joy  eternal  glory 
mth  him« 

This  is  the  kingdom  to  which  children  who  seek  the  blessings  of 
Christ  belong. 

They  bel<Hig  to  it  because  they  are  muted  to  it. 

1st,  In  their  feelings,  2d^  m  their  oervioes,  dd,  in  their  enjoyments, 
4th,  in  their  prospects.** 

SsFLBOnONS. 

"  1.  Children  who  indulge  in  wicked  feelings  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaveA. 

2.  Children  should  be  kind  and  affectionate  to  others,  and  try 
to  lead  their  companions  to  Christ. 

3.  Children  should  not  seek  their  happiness  in  this  world,  for  they 
cannot  obtain  it. 

4.  They  who  are  humble  and  pious  will  go  to  heaven  when  they 
die,  and  be  happy  forever. 

5.  If  you  are  impenitent,  and  do  not  seek  the  &vor  of  Christ,  you 
can  not  be  admitted  into  heaven." 

In  delivering  a  lecture  like  the  above,  to  a  congregation  of  deaf 
mutes,  for  most  of  whom,  signs  are  far  more  clear  and  impressive  than 
words,  and  many  of  whom  are  in  so  rude  a  state  of  ignorance 
that  they  have  never  distinctly  contemplated  many  of  the  ideas 
which  seem  simple  and  elementary  to  those  who  hear  and  speak,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teacher,  at  almost  every  word  on  his  slate,  to  go  back 
to  the  simplest  elements  of  thought,  to  define,  analyze  and  illustrate ; 
to  adduce  familiar  examples,  and  prefer  always  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  In  thas  art  of  adapting  his  explanations  and  illustrations  to 
the  comprehension  of  intellects  as  yet  very  in^perfectly  developed,  as 
in  other  branches  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Feet  was  eminent 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Feet's  labors  was  soon  evinced  in  a  marked 
improvement  in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which,  from  that 
day  to  thia,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  reputation  and  usefulness. 
In  the  domestic  dq>artment,  he  was  well  seconded  by  his  excellent 
wife,  and  by  her  devoted  friend.  Miss  Martha  Dudley.  In  the  de- 
partaient  of  instruction,  he  had  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Leon 
Vaysse,  who  had  been  invited  a  few  months  previously  from  the 
institution  of  Faris,  to  which  he  returned  three  or  feur  years  later.* 
With  this  exception,  Mr.  Feet  had  for  some  time,  to  labor  alone. 
The  old  teachers  left  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the  selection  of  new 
ones  was  a  difficult  task,  fer  it  is  not  every  clever  and  well  educated 

*  Mr.  VftTHe  li  Knlorproftaor  ind  ec-^0ldo,  tMondlMxwtot,  l:il>c»>v>^mb'^^^!t^^^'i^^''^^ 
tathnofParkL 
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jouBg  man  who  is  foand,  on  trial,  to  poMeaB  the  mental  and  physical 
adaptation,  neoessaiy  to  saocess  in  die  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  But  in  making  the  selection,  Mr.  Peel  cCsplajed  his  aooua- 
tomed  tact,  and  met  with  his  wonted  success.  Within  a  few  yearn,' 
the  institution  could  boast  of  a  corps  of  teachers  hardly  to  be  rivaled 
for  zeal,  talent,  and  spedal  adaptation  to  their  prcrfaBsioii  by  thoae  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 

In  proportion  as  Mr.  Peet  succeeded  in  training  up  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachen,  his  labors  were  lightened.  "Emk  teacher,  as  he 
acquired  sufficient  skill  and  readiness  in  pantomime^  conducted  the 
religious  exeroiMS  in  turn,  and  took  diarge  of  the  pnpik  out  of 
school  in  turn.  And  after  the  first  three  or  four  years,  the  principal 
was  relieved  from  teaching  a  dan  personally,  to  enable  turn  to  super- 
intend more  at  ease  the  general  course  of  instruction,  and  the  geni- 
al affiurs  of  the  institution.  At  a  mudi  later  day,  however,  he  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class  for  several  tenoa^iD 
a  temporary  scarcity  of  experienced  teadiers. 

Mr.  Peet  was  soon  called  to  experience  a  bereavement  of  the. 
heaviest  kind.  His  amiable,  intelligent  and  accomplished  wife,  for 
seven  years,  had  added  to  the  cares  of  a  young  fomily,  the  duties  of 
matron  at  the  American  Asylum,  and  on  removiog  to  New  York, 
continued  to  devote  herself  to  the  general  oversight  of  the  female 
pupils,  and  of  the  domestic  department,  though  relieved  by  her  friend. 
Miss  Dudley,  of  much  of  the  actual  labor.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  her  warm  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  elevate,  in 
every  sense,  the  institution  with  whose  interests  and  success  he  had 
identified  himself,  led  to  greater  exertions  in  her  own  department  than 
her  feeble  frame  could  support.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  con- 
sumption became  developed  in  the  year  following  their  removal  to 
New  York,  and  soon  assumed  that  character  of  beautiful  yet  hopeless 
decline,  so  fiuniliar  to  thousands  whose  dearest  connections  have 
traveled  this  gentle  declivity  to  the  grave.  Removed  to  her  na- 
tive air,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relief,  she  died  at  Hartford,  on  the 
2dd  of  September,  1832,  leaving  three  little  sons, — an  infant  daugh- 
ter having  been  taken  to  heaven  before  hmr.  Those  who  watched  by 
her  death-bed,  remember  with  deep  and  solemn  interest,  that  in  the 
last  moments  of  life,  after  the  power  of  speech  had  failed,  the  dying 
one  was  able  to  spell  distinctly  the  word  mother  with  her  weak, 
emaciated  fingers.  Did  she  mean  to  recall  to  her  weeping  sister  her 
promise  to  be  a  mother  to  the  babe  left  motherless ;  or  to  convey  that 
the  sainted  spirit  of  her  own  mother,  who  had  departed  six  years 
before  her,  in  the  triumphs  ot  tsil\N««a  W««dsk%  ta  weloome  her 
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on  the  oonfineB  of  the  spirit  land  f  In  the  words  of  Lydia  Huntlj 
Sigoumey,  whose  little  poem  "  The  Last  Word  of  the  Dying ''  com- 
memorates this  touching  incident : 

We  toQ  to  break  the  seal  with  froitless  pain, 
Time's  fellowship  is  riven,  earth's  question  is  in  yain. 

But  in  view  of  this  and  other  instances  in  which  dying  persons 
have  been  able  to  make  intelligible  communications  by  the  aid  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  after  the  power  of  speech  has  (ailed,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  a  fiimiliarity  with  that  alphabet  may  be  of  priceless  value 
in  many  exigences  easy  to  be  conceived,  but  impossble  to  predict 

Three  years  after,  Mr.  Peet  formed  a  second  connection,  by  marriage, 
with  Miss  Sarah  Ann  Smith,  daughter  of  Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  whose 
wife  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  first  Mather^s  of  New  England. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  institution,  under  its  new  head,  had 
become  such  as  to  invite  public  confidence,  successful  application  was 
made  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  increase  of  pupils  and  ap- 
propriations; and  there  was  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  those 
pupils  from  families  of  better  circumstances,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
reputation  of  a  school.  The  New  York  Institution  became,  within  a 
few  years,  the  largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  g^ning  slowly 
but  surely,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  of  the  legislature,  it  has  recently  overtaken  even  the  insti- 
tution of  London,  long  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peet  did  not  confine  himself  to  exhibiting  such  marked  results 
*  in  his  school  as  should  challenge  investigation  and  inspire  confidence. 
Feeling  it  his  duty  to  use  every  means  to  secure  the  opportunity  of  a 
good  education  to  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  the  state,  he  la- 
bored, by  his  annual  reports  and  other  publications,  to  diffuse  correct 
information,  and  keep  alive  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  unfor- 
tunate children.  Almost  every  year  he  visited  Albany,  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  institution  on  the  legislature ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
his  tact  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  not  less  than  his  distinguished 
reputation,  gave  him  much  personal  influence  among  the  members  of 
the  legislature.  It  was  customary,  when  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  before  the  house,  to  exhibit  the  attain- 
ments of  a  few  of  the  pupils  by  special  invitation,  in  the  legislative 
hall  itself;  a  scene  always  of  great  interest  to  the  members,  and 
which  never  &iled  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  benefits  of 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to  awaken 
in  remote  parts  of  the  state  an  interest  which  might  (and  did)  result 
in  sending  to  school  several  promising  dea{-mMLtA)^\&<^^st^i:^V^£^^^ 
heathen  ignorance  by  the  apaiiliy  ot  ^msX.  ol  mlowoa^^'^  ^  "^wsa. 
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Mr.  Pjdet  trikTeled  with  a  ddpntatton  of  IMAleidheiB  andfynr 
piii  from  ihe  Hadsoii  riveif  toBnffiddy-aod  Hfii^avay  lidding  ^xhiU* 
tioDB  at  the  principal  places  on  the  rooter  A  lifely  axid  giapluc  va^ 
port  of  this  tour  is  annexed  to  the  twentjMxth  Animal  Report  of  the 
institntiony  horn  whidi  we  make  an  eztraeti  beiiHig  on  aqaestiaii 
that  has  heen  raiaedV  some,  as  to  tl^  propriety  of  pnbl^  exhibitions 
of  the  pupSs  of  snch  an  institntion« 

^From  the  above  brief  sketchy  it  will  be  seen  th|it  we  held  edubi- 
tions  in  serente^  <^  ihe  principal  cities  and  TiOagai  west  of  Albany, 
in  five  places  repeaftbg  our  exhibitions  at  t|»e  nig^  request  of  thiSr 
citiaens.  The  audiences  assembled  were  estimated  at  from  two  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand.  Probably  in  all  from  ten  to^  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  manj  of  them  among  the  best  educated  and  influential 
citizens  of  the  state,  haye  had  the  oi^K)rtumty,  through  this  excnr- 
sion,  of  acquiring  conreot  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  witnessing,  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time,  practical  illustrations  of  the  success  attained  under  our  system. 

Many  thousands  besides,  who  could  not  personally  attend,  have 
had  their  attention  awakened  to  the  subject^  and  have  acquired  some 
degree  of  correct  information,  through  the  notices  of  oar  exhibitions, 
published  in  the  papers  of  the  various  places  we  visited.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  results  have  been  highly  beneficial,  and  that 
the  largo  accession  of  promising  pupils  to  the  institution,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  our  tour,  is,  in  part  attributable  to  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion which  we  were  the  means  of  awakening. 

The  obstacles  which  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  education  have  to 
encounter,  are,  partly,  the  prejudices  of  many,  formed  from  occasional 
instances  of  partial  failure  in  instructing  deaf-mutes  under  unfavora- 
ble circumstances,  partly  the  incredulity  of  others,  who  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, upon  report,  facts  as  contrary  to  their  own  previous  experience 
as  is  the  congelation  of  water,  or  the  lengthened  day  and  night  of  po- 
lar regions  to  that  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  equator ;  and  partly,  the 
indifference  with  which  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  regard  matters 
which  no  peculiar  circumstances  have  pressed  upon  their  personal  no- 
tice. 

There  are  thousands  who  regard  the  deaf  and  dumb  with  some 
degree  of  compassion,  and  hear  of  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
with  cold  approbation,  but  the  subject  has  never  taken  hold  of  their 
feelings.  They  hear  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  families  of  their  ac- 
quaintances, perhaps  they  meet  them ;  they  advise  their  being  sent 
to  the  institution ;  but  the  advice  is  too  coldly  given  to  turn  the 
soale^  when,  as  is  too  ofien  the  case,  there  exists  dianclination  on  the 
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pest  of  the  paFsnt  or  goaidiMu  If  we  oould  iaffuo,  iniothe  mass  of 
our  benevolent  and  eduosted  men,. a  more  heartfelt  interest  in  this 
sabject^— -if  we  could  piompt  eaoh  to  wanner  and  more  earnest  eflbrto 
in  those  oaeea  that  may<  come  to  hia  knowledge,— *if  finally,  the  pastor 
cfr  magistratei  or  profesaional  man,  in>  whose  neighborhood  there  may 
be  a  deaf-mnte  growing  np  in>  ignoianee,  and  in  danger  of  being  left 
for  life  without  the  pale  of  social  oommaniop,  and  of  christian  knowl- 
edge, could  be  fiolly  impressed  with  the  momentous  consequences  at 
8tal»,  and  fully  apprised  of  the  only  and  easy  means  of  escape,  then 
we  should  have  less  cause' to  conqtbin  that  parents  and  guardians,  of* 
ten  uneducated  themselves,  take  too  little  thought  for  the  education 
of  their  deaf  and  dumb  children. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  trust  our  excursion  has,  in  many  places, 
sown  the  seed  which  may  hereafter  spring  up  and  ripen  to  a  gladden- 
ing harvest.  Many  men,  now  wielding,  or  destined  to  wield  an  im* 
portant  influence,  attended  our  ezhibstions.  In  two  or  three  places 
the  opportunities  of  this  kind  were  peculiarly  &vorable.  In  Auburn, 
for  instance,  the  students  of  the  Theological  Seminary  were  present 
at  our  lecture  and  exercises.  These  young  men  axe  destined  to  go 
forth  into  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  to  exert  a  high 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  and  ex^jfUia^  to  take  the  lead  in 
benevolent  undertakings.  That  this  body  of  men  should  be  correctly 
informed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  practicable;  that  they  should  be  warned  against  the  blind  enthusi- 
asm that,  aiming  at  too  much,  finis  of  accomplishing  the  greatest 
practical  good,  and  that  their  feelings  should  be  interested  in  view  of 
the  striking  intellectual,  moral  and  religions  contrast  between  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  deaf  mute,  is  a  great  point  gained,  and  can 
hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated.'* 

When  Dr.  Peet,  (we  find  it  easier  to  speak  of  him  by  that  now 
&miliar  title,  though  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  conferred  on  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  universi^  of  New  York,  is  of  somewhat  later  date  than 
&e  period  we  are  now  speaking  o()  had  been  able  to  collect  around 
him  such  a  corps  of  well  trained  teachers  that  his  daily  attention  to 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  no  longer  required,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  a  course  of  instruction,  or  a  series  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  adapted  to  the  peenliar  droumstancea  of  a  class  of 
deaf-mutes, — then  a  very  serious  want  Several  attempts,  under  the 
spur  of  urgent  necessi^,  had  indeed  been  made  to  provide  such  les- 
sons; and  in  two  or  three  instances,  they  had  been  printed  to  save 
coping  with  a  pen;  but  theae  little  bocfa  were  of  a  chaxe^.^'t  ^oss^^ 
satisfiMtoffy  erai  to  tiieir  aithoca*,  an&^vax^  saiitins  ir«k%^^v^^'>>^ 
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no  longer  to  be  proonred  in  sofiicient  nomben  for  a  school  Dr. 
Peet,  therefore,  finding  nothing  he  could  use,  and  little  even  to  imr 
prove  upon,  beyond  some  hints  in  the  French  work  of  B^bian,  and 
the  manuscript  lessons  previously  used  in  his  own  school,  was  obliged 
to  go  back  to  the  fiist  principles  of  the  art;  and  following  these  to 
their  logicai  results  m  the  light  of  his  long  experience,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  produced 
a  course  of  lessons  on  a  plan  in  many  respects  entirely  new.  The 
first  fruit  of  his  labors,  after  being  tested  for  a  few  months  in  his  own 
sdbool,  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1844,  with  the  title  o^  ''A  Vo- 
cabulary and  Elementary  Lessons  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.**  It  met^ 
(says  Dr.  Peet  in  the  pre&ce  to  the  second  edition,)  with  ^  fovor  and 
success  beyond  the  author's  hopes,"  being  received  with  a  satisfEu^tion 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  enthusiasm.  The  first  edition  b^ng  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  it  was  revised  with  great 
care,  and  under  the  title  of  Elementary  Lessons,  being  a  course  of 
instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Part  first,**  has  gone  through 
two  or  three  editions,  and  is  still  the  only  text-book  in  general  uae 
for  the  younger  classes  in  the  American  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Orders  have  also  been  received  for  copies  to  be  used  in  British 
schools ;  and  missionaries  whose  task,  like  that  of  the  teacher  of  deaf- 
mutes,  is  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language  to  in- 
tellects but  imperfectly  developed,  have  found  Dr.  Pectus  Elementary 
Lessons  a  very  suitable  text-book  for  that  purpose. 

The  success  of  the  First  Part  encouraged  the  author  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking  of  supplying  that  total  want  of  acceptable  elementary 
books  which  had  so  seriously  increased  the  labors  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  A  Second  Part  was  published  in  1845,  a  little 
volume  of  Scripture  Lessons  in  1846,  the  new  edition  of  the  First  Part, 
already  mentioned,  the  same  year,  and  finally  a  new  Second  Part,  by 
which  the  Second  Part  published  in  1845  became  the  Third  Part,  ap- 
peared in  1849.  A  carefully  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Peefs  Scripture 
Lessons  appeared  in  the  latter  year,  and  being  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children  who  hear,  besides  the  edition  for  the  use  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  large  edition  was  put  in  general  circulation  by  the 
American  Tract  Society. 

The  "  Course  of  Instruction,**  as  far  as  prepared,  thus  consists  of 
four  volumes,  of  which  the  Elementary  Lessons  and  the  Scripture 
Lessons  have  been  received  with  the  most  general  approbation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  if  Dr.  Poet's  life  and  health 
Mrs  fijMUied,  it  is  understood  that  he  haa  in  view  to  revise  both,  and 
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perhaps,  to  add  a  work,  long  the  great  desideratum  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  a  Methodical  Vocabulary,  in  two  parts,  the 
First  Part  embradng  the  words  of  our  language,  in  an  ideological  or- 
der, so  explained  and  illustrated,  that  the  deaf-mute  student  once 
made  familiar  with  the  principle  of  classification,  can  find  in  it  the 
word  he  needs  to  express  a  given  idea;  while  the  Second  Part,  in  the 
customary  alphabetical  order,  by  means  of  simple  definitions  and  illus- 
trations, by  cuts  where  practicable,  and  by  references  to  the  First  Part, 
shall  more  readily  enable  a  deaf-mute  to  discover  the  meaning  of  a 
word  than  he  generally  can  by  the  definitions  in  our  common  English 
dictionaries.  Such  a  work  would  render  to  a  deaf-mute  student  the 
same  aid  both  in  reading  and  composing,  that  the  English  student 
finds  in  his  double  lexicons  of  Latin,  or  whatever  other  language  he 
has  in  hand.  For  want  of  such  a  work,  a  deaf-mute,  for  whom  the 
language  of  his  countrymen  is  always  a  foreign  language,  the  lan- 
guage of  signs  being  his  vernacular,  can  only  obtain  a  word  he  needs 
to  express  a  given  idea  by  application  to  a  hving  teacher ;  and  the 
definitions  in  our  dictionaries  are  seldom  well  adapted  to  his  use. 
But  great  as  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  work,  the  labor  of 
preparing  it  would  evidently  be  so  great  that  the  few  who  have  at- 
tempted it  have  recoiled.  And  perhaps  the  advanced  years  of  Dr. 
Peet,  and  his  many  other  avocations  may  not  permit  him  to  under- 
take it.  He  is  understood  to  be  now  employing  his  leisure  upon  a 
a  School  History  of  the  United  States,  which,  while  its  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  style  shall  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
will  be  equally  well  adapted  for  children  who  hear ;  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  take  special  care  to  secure  cuxuraey  of  statement,  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  interest  by  the  choice  of  incidents. 

The  limits  of  a  sketch  like  this  will  not  permit  us  to  give,  as  we 
were  tempted  to  do,  an  exposition  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Peet's  course 
of  instruction.  Such  an  exposition  may  be  found  in  some  able  arti- 
cles contributed  by  him  to  the  "American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,"  a  quarterly,  published  at  Hartford.*  We  can  here  only  ex- 
plain that  the  plan  of  the  "  Course ''  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  phi- 
losophical progress,  beginning  with  the  words  and  phrases  that  accu- 
rately express  ideas  already  fiimiliar  to  the  pupil,  on  the  great  funda- 
mental prindple  tlrnt  ^  ideas  should  precede  names,''  and  thence  go- 
ing by  gradual  and  skillfully  arranged  steps  from  the  simple  to  the 
.complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  so  that,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, only  one  difficulty  shall  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  each 

*  See  in  particular,  Vox.,  m.,  p.  99,  and  on ;  alio  Dt.  V«<Il*%  la^Cw^ft  oti  >3cki^  ^^nxtia  ^As^- 
■traction,  in  the  Froeeedinp  of  Uia  8«eond  CouvwtiAiMK  #&  ,v.1f^«Q&«^ 


diffionltj  o?6ieome  shall  tenre  as  a  itq»piiig  stona  to  the  iieit.  Cnta 
ara,  of  oounoi  uaad  for  ezplaiBing  words  and  phiasas,  wheniver  pmo- 
tkaUe ;  and  the  psading  Iomoiis  aie  admirably  simple  in  stjle  and 
oonstniotion,  yet  attndive  and  piquant 

Simple  and  obvious  as  these  prindples  are,— 4n  their  praotioal  ap- 
pBeation  there  is  much  room  for  divergence  of  opinioo ;  and  Ofen  the 
first  step  can  not  be  intelligently  taken  except  by  one  who  is  fiunilinr 
with  the  mental  habits  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  knows  that  when 
they  first  come  to  the  instructor,  the  current  of  their  private  thoughts 
is  very  different  firom  that  series  of  abstract  and  general  propositionn 
which  prevail  in  the  meditations  of  those  who  hear,— -that  they  think 
by  ^direct  intuitton," — as  though^  in  a  sort  of  mental  camera  06- 
S0tifo,  objects  with  tiieir  qualities  and  actions  were  continually  passing. 
Hence  Dr.  Peet  begins  with  words  and  phrases  oerreotly  representing 
these  mental  images;  at  first  single  words,  a  hooky  a  iorse,  a  hM; 
then  descriptive  phrases,  made  more  intelligible  by  contrast,  as  a 
hiaek  hooky  a  wkite  hooky  a  large  honey  a  email  bird.  Numbers  and 
the  plural  form  are  early  introduced,  and  verbs  fimt  appear  under  the 
form  of  the  participle,  as  a  horee  runmn^y  a  hird  flying^  it  bemg  con* 
sidered  that  these  phrases  acccurately  describe  the  pictures  shown  to 
the  pupil,  whereas  no  pictures  will  adequately  represent  the  sentences, 
The  horee  rune;  The  hird  Jliee.  Hence  the  finite  verb  is  deferred 
till,  by  the  development  of  his  ideas  during  two  or  three  months  of 
instruction,  and  by  some  practice  in  appreciating  the  divisions  of  time, 
the  pupil  has  become  able  to  apprehend  those  ideas  of  assertion  and 
time  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  verb.  And  at  his  first  intro- 
dnction  to  the  verb,  care  is  taken  to  make  a  distinction  which,  for 
want  of  such  early  care,  we  have  known  many  educated  mutes  to  go 
through  life  without  being  able  to  appreciate,  the  distinction  between 
the  acttuU  preeenty  ^  Mary  is  dancing,"  and  the  habitual  present, 
^Mary  dances  sometimes."  In  this  philosophical  spirit  the  work  is 
planned,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say  that  the  execution  is  worthy 
of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  take  all  Dr.  Feet's  series  of  school  books  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  one  view,  we  have  anticipated  the  order  of  time.  The 
institution  was,  by  its  charter,  placed  under  the  care  and  control  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  of  twenty-five  of  the  most  respectable 
and  intelligent  citizens  of  New  York,  men  whose  judgment  might  aid 
the  principal  in  the  management  of  the  institution,  and  whose  social 
and  political  influence  had  much  weight  with  the  legislature  in  its 
behalf.  The  presidency  of  this  board  was  successively  filled  by  such 
moD  aa  DeWiti  Clinton,  Samuel  lu MitA^dl^  LL.D.^Bav«  James  Mil- 
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nor,  D.  D^  and  Robert  C.  ConielL  On  the  death  of  the  two  last,  which 
oocorred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in  the  tpruigof  1845,  the 
title  of  president  was,  by  general  oonaoit^  and  aa  a  jnat  tribute  to  his 
wodinent  worth  and  serrioes,  oonferred  <m  Mr.  Peel;  the  first,  and  we 
believe  the  only  ease  in  which  the  jmadpal  or  superintendent  of  snch 
an  institntion  is  also  piesident  of  its  Board  of  Directors  or  Trustees. 
(The  degree  of  DooUv  of  Laws^  (LL.D.,)  was  eonfinred  on  Mr.  Peet, 
as  we  have  said,  by  the  r^;ents  of  die  university,  three  or  four  years 
later.)  This  change  of  title  l»ought  no  change  in  the  immediate 
relstions  of  Dr.  Peet  to  the  institution.  He  continued,  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  reside  in  the  bnildingi  to  fulfill  the  duties  both  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  femily;  and  to  give  his 
personal  attention  and  the  benefit  of  his  great  experience  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty  in  any  departmeot  of  the  establishment 

It  was,  we  think,  early  in  the  year,  1844,  that  the  Hon.  Horace 
Mann,  returning  firom  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  Europe,  especially  of  Germany,  published  his  report,  in  which 
he  took  occasion  to  say  that,  in  his  (pinion  the  '^Institutions  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Holland,  are  decidedly 
superior  to  any  in  this  country."  On  examination,  it  appeared  that 
the  distinguished  author  of  this  report,  who,  with  all  his  eminent  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  education,  and  admitted  ability,  was  too  apt  to  jump  to 
conclusions  upon  insufficient  pronises,  had  formed  this  opinion  upon 
a  vety  superficial  examination  of  the  German  schools,  and  no  examina- 
tion at  all  of  our  own.  Still  the  spedfic  pmnt  of  dif^noe  on  which 
his  opinion  was  based,  that  the  German  teadieis  teach,  or  attempt  to 
teach  their  deaf  pupils  to  speak,  while  ours  had  long  since  formally 
relinquished  that  attempt,  was  prima  fade  such  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  ever  moved  by  novelties,  and  prone  to 
believe  in  the  marvelous.  Though,  therefore,  all  the  evidence  we  then 
had  went  to  show  that  even  in  the  German  language,  much  more 
fovorable  to  such  an  attempt  than  our  own,  the  teaching  or  articula- 
tion to  the  deaf  and  dumb  seldom  yielded  any  results  of  real  practical 
value,  while  it  certainly  involved  a  heavy  waste  of  time  and  labor, — 
still  it  seemed  proper  to  ascertain  by  actual  examination  whether  we 
were  in  feet  so  &r  behind  tlis  German  or  other  European  schools,  that, 
if  there  were  valuable  lessons  to  be  learned,  we  might  learn  them,  and 
if  not,  that  our  insUtutions,  might  retain  in  the  public  estimation  the 
place  they  had  so  hardly  won.  To  this  end,  each  of  the  two  oldest 
and  laigest  American  Institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  sent  an 
agent  to  Eusope.  The  American  Aq^um,  sent  Italidti^  v^Msifift^^S^- 
dpal,  Mr.  Weld,  and  the  New  Y«k  ljtttiL\»&»swiBofib  ^xja^  ^^^^  Vsrowt 
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instructors,  Rev.  Greorge  £.  Day,  now  a  professor  in  the  Lane  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Ohio.  The  reports  of  these  gentlemen  made  after 
very  full  and  candid  examination,  were  justly  held  to  be  conclusive 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  results  of  our  system  of  instruction  were  supe- 
rior to  those  obtained  in  the  German  schools.  Mr.  Feet's  letter  of 
instruction  to  Mr.  Day,  prefixed  to  the  report  of  the  latter,  (see  Twenty- 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution,)  is  esteemed  a 
model  paper  of  its  kind,  and  shows  how  fully  and  clearly  its  author 
understood,  in  advance,  all  the  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue. 
Seven  years  later,  (in  the  spring  of  1851,)  Dr.  Feet  himself,  with  his 
eldest  son  and  three  of  his  pupils,  visited  Europe  on  a  similar  errand ; 
and  made  a  voluminous  report  on  the  condition  of  the  European 
schools  he  visited,  and  on  the  various  systems  of  instruction  he  found 
in  use,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  documents 
of  the  kind  extant,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  graphic  and  agreeable 
book  of  travels.  While  in  London,  on  this  occasion,  he  took  part  in 
the  first  annual  convention  of  British  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  first  convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
had  been  held  at  the  New  York  Institution,  a  year  before  this  time, 
(in  1850,)  and  Dr.  Feet,  returned  from  Europe  just  in  time  to  attend 
the  second  convention,  held  at  Hartford,  in  August,  1851.  Two  other 
conventions  have  been  held  since,  (the  interval  having  been  changed 
from  one  to  two  years,  and  two  meetings  postponed  a  year,  from  un- 
favorable and  unforeseen  circumstances.)  At  all  these  conventions. 
Dr.  Feet,  to  whose  exertions  and  influence  the  holding  of  the  first 
convention  was  mainly  due,  took  a  leading  part  Besides,  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  arose,  freely  imparting  the  benefit  of  his  rare  experience 
to  his  younger  brethren,  papers  of  great  value,  and  prepared  with 
much  labor  and  research,  were  presented  by  him  at  each  convention, 
and  published  with  its  proceedings.  Of  these  papers,  we  will  particu- 
larize that  on  the  ^^  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Art  of  Instruct- 
ing the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented  at  the  first  convention,  and  also 
inserted  in  the  American  Annals,  (III.,  129  and  on,)  and  the  "Report 
on  the  Legal  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  presented 
at  the  fourth  convention,  whose  proceedings  are  not  yet  published,  but 
an  imperfect  copy  of  this  paper  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Insanity,  last  summer.  The  former  of  these  papers  corrects  several 
errors  of  Degerando,  hitherto  almost  the  only  authority  usually  refer- 
red to  on  that  subject ;  and  the  latter  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  legal  literature,  and  sup- 
plies information  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  only  by  very  exten- 
AiVe  and  laborious  lesMUK^. 
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We  will  close  our  account  of  Dr.  Peet's  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  noticing  three  or  four  other  remark- 
able productions ;  the  address  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  of  the 
New  York  Institution,  (December  1846,)  that  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  comer-stone  of  the  North  Carolina  Institution, 
(April,  1848,)  the  '' Report  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
in  the  Higher  Branches  of  Learning,''  (1852,)  which  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  High  Class  in  the  New  York  Institution,  a  measure 
that  has  contributed  essentially  to  elevate  the  general  standard  of 
deaf-mute  education  ;*  and  the  curious  article  on  the  ^^  Notions  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  before  Instruction,  especially  on  Religious  Subjects,'^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1855.  In  the  last 
mentioned  article,  it  is  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  ability  of  the 
human  intellect  in  a  high  stage  of  development,  to  arrive  at  just  and 
ennobling  conceptions  of  a  Creator  and  supreme  governor  of  the 
world,  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  have,  in  no  clearly  attested 
instances,  originated,  firom  their  own  reflections,  the  idea  of  God,  or  of 
a  Creator. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  more  particular  notice  of  these  and  other 
papers,  nor  can  we  here  enumerate  the  topics  treated  of  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Institution,  which,  unlike  the  generality  of 
such  reports,  instead  of  being  confined  to  details  of  local  or  temporary 
interest,— discuss  with  Dr.  Peet's  characteristic  ability,  fullness  of 
information,  and  comprehensiveness  of  examination,  the  most  import- 
ant topics  connected  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  subject  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction.  The  Thirty-Fifth  Report,  for  instance,  embraces  the 
fullest  and  best  digested  body  of  statbtics  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  which 
has  been  yet  published. 

Dr.  Peet  has  been  fortunate  in  his  children.  He  has  the  able  assist- 
ance of  his  two  elder  sons,  accomplished  teachers  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  his  own  institution.  The  eldest,  as  teacher  of  the  High  Class, 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  training  up  the  best  educated  class  of  deaf- 
mutes  taken  as  a  class,  that  ever  graduated. 

Dr.  Peet  has  now  nearly  reached  the  accomplishment  of  his  last 
great  labor,  the  planning  and  erection  of  buildings  that  will  make  thtt 
New  York  Institution,  in  that  respect,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  aU 
others,  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  In  this,  and  in  his  other  labom 
for  the  benefit  x)f  the  deaf  and  dumb,  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  Board  of  Directors.    From  the  mode  of 

•It  It  due  to  GenenI  P.  M.  Wetmore,  recently  TlGe-prrtldent  of  the  Institution,  to 
mj  that,  in  ttie  wtuMiaiitnent  of  tlM  Hifh  Claai,  m  in  other  meaanret  lor  tha  beneftt  of  the 
deaf  and  damh,  he  rendered  Tcrj  Talnableaid,  and  merita  tht  lMti»%v:«&aaQa^^^^%^*«^^'^^ 
dumb  of  New  York.  i^. 
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ileetbn,  by  a  few  life  memben  and  subionben,  and  tbe  gratiiitoiiB 
nature  of  their  eervioes,  the  Directon  of  the  New  Toric  Imtitatioii  are 
■dely  men  attracted  together  by  benevolent  interest  in  the  canse  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  reepeet  for,  and  sympathy  with  the  character 
of  the  preddent  Hence  it  is  that  they  have  been  so  ready  to  a^^e- 
ciate,  encourage  and  aid  his  labors.  In  this  matter  of  the  erection  of 
the  new  bnildings,  especially,  it  required  seal,  foresigfat»  and  sanguine 
trust  in  the  future,  to  prevent  that  perfection  of  plan  and  proportions 
so  admirable  in  the  new  buildings  from  beingaacrifioed  to  asevere, 
though  temporary  pecuniary  pressure.*  Of  those  features  that  have 
been  more  particularly  the  object  of  Dr.  Peet's  personal  attention  and 
solicitude,  we  may  specify  the  arrangements  and  apparatus  for  warm- 
ing and  ventilation. 

From  this  sketdi  of  Dr.  Pectus  public  life,  his  charscter  as  a  chiia- 
tian  gentleman,  as  the  head  of  an  institution,  as  a  teacher,  as  an 
accomplished  msster  of  the  language  of  pantomime,  as  a  leader  and 
energetic  laborer  in  all  movements  for  the  benefit  of  the  common 
cahse  of  deaf-mute  educatioD, — and  as  the  author  of  the  best  existing 
aeries  of  works  in  our  language,  perhaps  in  any  language,  on  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, — though  inadequately  set  forth, 
will,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  the  reader.  But  to  his  many  friends, 
and  to  the  hundreds  of  deaf-mutes  who,  educated  under  his  care,  have 
learned  to  love  and  honor  bim  as  a  father,  such  a  portraiture  will 
appear  not  only  feeble,  but  very  incomplete,  as  omitting  one  of  Dr. 
Peel's  most  prominent  traits  of  character, — bis  warm  benevolence  of 
heart,— of  which  the  best  illustration  is  the  filial  affection  with  which 
he  is  regarded  by  his  pupils,  the  warm  and  active  interest  he  has  ever 
taken  in  th,eir  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare,  and  the  aid  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  give  to  any  of  his  former  pupils  who  deserved  and  stood 
in  need  of  his  assistance.  When  dismissing  his  pupils  at  the  end  of 
their  course,  he  is  wont  to  give  each  a  little  letter  of  advice,  in  which, 
encouraging  them  to  seek  his  aid  in  any  future  season  of  trouble,  he 
says,  ^  Come  to  us,  I  repeat,  with  the  confidence  of  children  to  a  father. 
We  shall  be  ever  ready  to  redress  your  wrongs,  to  seek  for  you  employ- 
ment that  shall  ensure  for  you  comfort  and  respectability ;  and  in 
those  afflictions  which  only  time  and  Providence  can  relieve,  to  afford 
the  sympathy  and  advice  that  may  inspire  consolation,  patience,  and 
cheerfulness.''  And  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  this  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled. 

*  The  retolt  of  the  peeuniaiy  dlfflcultlet  referred  to,  haa  been  tbit  the  Staie  of  New  Torld 
hu/brmaOy  aanimed  the  proprietorship  of  the  IneUtutloOi  »»^«"!«l»!pf  it  ai  it  is.  tt  has  thus 
bacotae  in  name,  as  it  lonf  haa  bean  defaetOf  a  State  Institution. 
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Comparing  the  present  state  of  the  institution  with  what  it  was  in 
1830,  then  a  small  and  inferior  school,  ill  provided  with  teachers, 
without  any  good  plan  of  instruction,  or  acceptable  series  of  lessons ; 
now  in  the  very  foremoii  imnk  of  special  educational  institutions, 
furnishing  text-books  aod  teachen  to  oiher  schools,  and  looked  to  as 
a  model,  both  k  it»  system  of  instroetion  and  the  pUin  of  its  buildings, 
by  its  results  and  paUicatioos  elevating  the  standard  of  deaf-mute 
instruction,  and  spreading  abroad  an  interest  that  leads  to  the  found- 
ing of  new  institutions,  Dr.  Peet  may  well  feel  that  the  earnest  and 
un&ltering'  labor  of  twenty-six  years  has  not  been  in  vain.  He  has 
not,  we  trust,  nearly  reached  the  term  of  his  active  usefulness.  Though 
crowned  with  the  glory  of  grey  hairs,  judging  from  his  erect  form, 
active  step,  and  unabated  powers  of  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ardu- 
ous post, — the  deaf  and  dumb  of  New  York,  and  of  the  whole  Union 
may,  for  years  to  come,  benefit  by  his  labors.  And  when  the  time 
shall  come  for  retirement  from  active  labor,  he  will  known  that  the 
blessings  of  hundreds  follow  him  down  the  vale  of  years,  and  that  the 
future  of  the  institution  to  which  his  life  has  been  devoted, — with  its 
great  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  generations  to  come, 
may  safely  be  left  in  the  care  of  the  teachers  he  has  trained  up. 
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The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  is  the  second  American  Institution  of  its  kind  in  point  of  date. 
The  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  preceded  it  about  a  year ;  and  of 
perhaps  two  hundred  schools  for  this  class  of  learners  in  Europe,  not 
more  than  about  twenty-five  now  existing  can  claim  an  earlier  origin. 

There  were  two  different  attempts  made  in  New  York  to  instruct 
the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb,  several  years  before  the  present  In- 
stitution was  founded.  The  Rev.  John  Stanford,  a  man  whose  memory 
is  still  cherished  as  a  bright  example  of  piety  and  of  zealous  labor  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate,  finding  in  the  alms-house,  of  which  he 
was  chaplain,  several  children  whose  ears  were  closed  to  the  ordinary 
means  of  religious  teaching,  made  an  effort  to  impart  some  instruction 
to  these  heathen  in  a  Christian  land.  He  provided  them  with  slates, 
and  taught  them  to  write  the  names  of  some  familiar  objects ;  but, 
for  any  further  progress,  peculiar  processes  of  instruction  were  neces- 
sary, of  which  he  had  no  knowledge ;  and  his  other  duties  did  not 
permit  such  close  study  and  attention  as  would  have  been  requisite  to 
invent  them.  He  consequently  found  himself  compelled  to  wait  a 
more  favorable  period  for  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  He  was  sub- 
sequently one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  and  for  several  years 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors. 

The  success  of  European  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  then 
very  little  known  in  America.  Even  in  those  countries  wh^re  the  art 
had  been  practiced  longest,  the  deaf-mutes  who  were  edu^  'ed  were 
but  rare  exceptions  to  the  general  lot ;  and  in  the  popular  estimation, 
the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  still  unintelligible  and 
mysterious  in  its  processes,  and  miraculous  in  its  results,  which, 
indeed,  were  often  magnified  beyond  the  limits  of  probability  or  truth. 
Still  it  was  generally  known  to  men  of  scientific  research,  that  science 
and  benevolence  had  triumphed  over  the  difiBculty  held  insuperable 
by  the  wisest  of  the  ancients — that  of  enlightening  the  darkened  mind 
of  the  deaf-mute ;  and  with  the  names  of  De  V  £p^  and  Sicard, — 
of  Braidwood  and  Watson,  there  had  probably  come  over  the  Atlantic 
some  rumors  of  the  different  83r8tem8  adopted  by  the  French  and 
English  teachers  respectively.  "An  Essay  on  Teaching  the  Deaf  or 
Snrd,  and  consequently  Dumb,  to  Speak,"  appeared  in  the  Ttvs^s:^:^ 
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tdoDB  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  early  as  1793 ;  and 
some  twenty  years  before  that  time,  deaf-n^nte  children  of  wealthy 
fiunilies  had  been  sent  from  America  to  Great  Britain  to  be  educated. 
One  of  these  was  from  New  York,  the  son  of  a  gentleman  named 
Green;  who,  as  early  as  1780,  placed  the  boy  «nder  the  care  of  Thonias 
Braidwood,  whose  school  near  Edinbnigh  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
its  day ;  Dr.Samnel  Johnson  being  one  of  those  who  have  left  na  very 
&¥orable  notices  of  it  A  letter  written  by  Mr.  Green,  (who  was  prob- 
ably the  author  of  the  ourions  old  book  on  deaf-mute  instmction,  enti- 
tled Vox  OculU  Suhfeeta,)  giving  an  enthusiastie  account  of  his  son's 
progress,  was  preserved  in  a  medical  journal,  and  had  long  afterward 
an  influence  on  the  foundation  of  the  New  York  Institution.  At  the 
same  time,  as  for  several  years  before,  three  deaf-mutes  <ji  the  name 
of  BoUing,  belonging  to  die  Yii^ginia  &mily  of  that  name  that  daima 
descent  from  Pocahontas,  were  also  under  the  care  of  Braidwood,  and 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  well  educated. 

In  the  beginning  of  1812,  John  Braidwood,  a  grandson  of  Thomas 
Braidwood,  came  to  America,  with  the  design  of  setting  up  a  school 
for  deaf-mutes  on  a  magnificent  scale.  CoL  William  Boiling,  a 
brother  of  the  three  deaf-mutes  just  mentioned,  having  himself  chil- 
dren afflicted  with  the  same  privation,  (no  UDcommon  instance  of  the 
collateral  transmission  of  deaf-dumbness  in  flEunilies,)  invited  young 
Braidwood  to  his  house,  and  furnished  him  with  funds  to  set  on  foot 
an  establishment  for  the  board  and  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  proposed 
to  be  located  in  Baltimore.  Possessed  of  talents  and  skill  as  a 
teacher,  Braidwood  was  totally  deficient  in  steadiness  and  moral 
principle.  He  squandered  in  dissipation  and  debauchery  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him ;  was  three  times  relieved  by  CoL  Boiling ;  once 
served  foi  a  few  months  as  a  private  teacher  in  that  gentleman^s  fiun- 
ily ;  was  twice  enabled  by  him  to  set  up  a  private  school  in  Virginisi 
in  each  cm  beginning  well,  and  relapsing  into  dissipation  in  a  few 
months  ;  and  finally  died  a  victim  to  the  bottle.  In  the  course  of 
these  melancholy  eccentricities,  he  found  his  way  to  New  York,  and 
collected  a  few  deaf-mutes  to  form  a  school  in  that  city,  which,  how- 
ever, "was  soon  broken  up,  like  those  in  Virginia,  by  his  own  miscon- 
duct This  undertaking  in  New  York  attracted  the  attention,  among 
others,  of  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  afterward  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
efficient  friends  of  the  New  York  Institution,  of  which  he  was  for  ten 
years,  at  once  physician,  secretary,  and  superintendent ;  and  also  the 
compiler  of  an  early  volume  of  Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb*  not  without  merit  in  its  day,  though  long  since  laid  aside. 

"  '  '  ■  I  ^  I   I    I  I  I  I    I  .Mill  . 

*  Published  la  1821.   Dr.  Akerly  ww  Aleo,»t  a  later  date,  one  of  tlM  fboaden  of  tlit  N«w 
tMifii«ftaUoiilb^^flUAd,aiid'lta1lritPreaideiit.   He  died  In  Jul/,  184ft. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  there  were  in  New  York,  men  of  science, 
benevolence,  and  social  influence,  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
subject  of  deaf-mute  instruction  at  a  time  when  there  was  as  yet  no 
established  school  for  this  afflicted  class  of  our  feUow  men  in  America. 
The  soil  seems  to  have  been  made  ready  for  the  seed,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  by  a  letter  received  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1816, 
from  Mr,  Gard,'a  distinguished  deaf-mute  from  Bordeaux, — who, 
moved,  it  is  presumed,  by  reports  of  the  flattering  reception  given  to 
his  personal  friend  and  worthy  compeer,  Laurent  Clerc,  (then  lately 
arrived  in  America,)  offered  himself  also,  possessed  as  well  as  Clerc 
of  many  years  experience,  as  pupil  and  teacher,  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  deaf-mutes  then  existing,  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  the 
benefit  of  the  long  neglected  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  New  World.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that,  from  circumstances  not  now  fully  known, 
the  services  of  Mr.  Gard  were  not  secured.*"  The  seed  sown  by  his 
letter,  however,  took  root  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,f  a  man  eminent 
in  his  day  for  learning,  philanthropy,  and  sodal  influence,  took  up  the 
subject ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  two  gentlemen  already  named, 
and  other  benevolent  citizens  of  New  York^  organized  a  society,  at 
the  head  of  whose  list  of  officers  stood  the  illustrious  name  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion, bearing  date  April  15, 1817,  which,  by  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence, was  the  same  day  that  the  Asylum  at  Hartford  was  opened. 

The  school  was  not  opened  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  act  of 
incorporation  was  obtained ;  a  delay  ascribed  partly  to  the  want  of 
teachers,  and  partly  to  an  opinion  that  had  become  prevalent,  that 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  just  opened  with  the  great  advantage  of  well 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers,  would  suffice  for  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  the  United  States  who  were  likely  to  become  candidates  for 
the  novel  benefits  of  education.  This  idea,  preposterous  as  it  now 
appears,  was  then,  in  the  total  absence  of  statistics,  very  natural,  and 
led  to  one  of  the  earliest  recorded  attempts  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  in  any  considerable  population.    There  were  found, 

*  Thii  diitiiifuished  papU  of  the  Abb€  fit  Bernin,  etteemed  by  thoM  qualified  to  jadge,  m 
belDff  ineoUd,  if  not  in  ■binioff  qoalitiee,  laperior  to  Maeeiea,  the  renowned  papil  of  Sicard, 
was  for  many  jeara  an  able  teacher  in  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb  Inatitntlon  of  Bordeaux.  He 
died  about  the  jear  183S. 

t  Dr.  Mitchell,  (sereral  jeara  a  Member  of  Congre«,}  waa  from  1810  to  1829,  the  Preaident 
of  the  Institution.    He  died  in  183L 

t  Amonf  thMe  Ibunderaand  earljr  frienda  of  the  Inatitotioo,  rerj  few  of  whom  now  aur- 
Vive,  the  fbllowinf  m«rit  especial  mention :  John  BUdell,  Baq.,  Gen.  Jonas  MapM,  Silvanus 
Miller,  Peter  Bhaipe.  and  eapeciallj  Jamea  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Vice  Preaident  of  the  Inatitotion 
from  18Q0to  1889,  and  President  from  1889  to  Us  death  In  1MB.  Of  other  later  benefactorB 
of  the  InstltntioB,  who  hsTt  gooa  to  thair  flaal  rowanl,  wo  owe  tqieeial  mention  to  the 
names  of  Bobert  C.  Cornell,  John  R.  WUUii  WUBam  L.  Slont,  and  Robert  D.  Weeks. 
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tliough  the  census  was  not  oomplete,  sixty-six  deaf-mutes  actually 
residing  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  then  contained  about  110,- 
000  inhabitants, — a  proportion  far  surpassing  expectation,  but  not 
▼aiying  greatly  from  the  average  of  many  enumerations  since  made 
in  Europe  and  America.  Most  of  these  unfortunate  deaf-mutes  be- 
longed to  fiunilies  in  very  moderate  and  even  indigent  circumstances ; 
and  as  private  charity  was  the  main  reliance  in  prospect  for  asusting 
them  to  obtain  an  education,  legislative  provision  to  that  end  being  then 
a  thing  unprecedented,  and  hardly  counted  on, — ^it  was  manifestly  im- 
practicable to  send  any  considerable  number  of  them  to  a  boarding 
school  at  a  distance.  The  most  obvious  means  of  securing  the 
instruction  of  the  large  number  of  deaf-mute  children  in  the  city,  was 
to  open  a  day  school,  which  they  could  attend  at  the  expense  of  tuition 
only,  and  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes  with  such  pupils  from 
a  distance  as  should  be  able  to  pay  their  board,  or  for  paying  whose 
board  means  could  be  provided  by  private  or  public  benevolence. 
On  this  plan,  of  which  the  only  recommendation  was  economy,  while 
the  disadvantages  were  many,  the  school  was  actually  kept  for  the 
first  eleven  years. 

Application  was  made  to  some  of  those  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
which  were  then  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  the  method 
and  processes  of  Braidwood,  for  a  teacher  already  qualified  to  teach 
articulation,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  failed,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who  applied  to  the  same  schools  in  person 
for  instruction  in  their  methods,  on  account  of  the  onerous  terms 
demanded.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1818,  the  Rev.  Abraham  O. 
Stansbury,  who  had  been  during  its  first  year  of  operation,  the 
''  Superintendent,"  (».  e,  steward,)  of  the  Asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
had  thus  acquired  some  skill  in  the  colloquial  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  the  school  was  opened  with  a  class  of  four  pupils,  May  12, 
1818.  The  means  for  its  support  were  at  first  subscriptions  and  do- 
nations, with  payments  from  such  parents  as  were  able.  The  city  of 
New  York  soon  assumed  the  patronage  of  ten  day  scholars  residing 
in  the  city ;  and  when  the  success  of  the  school  became  sufficiently 
decisive,  and  the  number  of  applicants  from  the  interior  of  the  State 
painfully  numerous,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  made  provision  for 
indigent  boarding  pupils,  restricted  at  first,  but  increased  from  time  to 
time.  The  first  grants  from  the  State  were  donations  of  money 
merely ;  but  in  1821,  permanent  and  specific  provision  was  made  for 
thirty-two  State  pupils,  whose  term  of  instruction  was,  according  to 
ibe  very  moderate  notions  of  that  day,  limited  to  three  years  each. 
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We  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  that  this  tenn  was,  as  early  as  1825, 
extended  to  four  years,  and  in  1830,  to  five.    The  subsequent  grati 
fying  extensions  will  be  noted  in  the  course  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Stansbury  had  not  been  a  teacher  at  Hartford,  and  his  ideas  on 
the  method  of  instruction  were  rather  crude  and  vague.  The  found- 
ers of  the  Hartford  school,  after  careful  examination  of  the  subject, 
had  followed  Sicard*8  example,  in  rejecting  from  their  course  the 
attempt  to  teach  articulation,  as  demanding  an  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor. much  out  of  proportion  with  the  results.  Naturally,  how- 
ever, the  teaching  of  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  of  the  deaf  to  read  on 
the  lips,  to  those  to  whom  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is 
an  entire  novelty,  is  the  most  attractive,  and  seems  the  most  valuable 
of  their  possible  acquirements.  The  world,  on  seeing  a  deaf-mute 
who  has  learned  to  utter  certain  imitations  of  words,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  has  been  fully  restored  to  all  the  priceless  benefits  of 
speech.  Experience  soon  dissipates  this  delusion,  by  showing  that 
very  few  deaf-mutes  can  be  taught  to  speak  intelligibly,  or  to  read 
fluently  on  the  lips  beyond  a  few  familiar  and  oft-repeated  phrases, 
and  that  this  accomplishment,  such  as  it  is,  is  of  very  little  benefit  to 
their  intelligence.  At  New  York,  however,  experience  was  as  yet 
wanting,  and  the  first  teachers,  themselves  groping  almost  in  the 
dark,  endeavored,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Watson's  work  on  deaf-mute 
instruction,  to  teach  articulation,  at  least  to  such  of  their  pupils  as 
retained  a  remnant  of  speech  or  of  hearing.  The  results  attained,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  attempt  was  soon 
abandoned.  Mr.  Horace  Loof borrow,  who  in  1821  succeeded  Mr. 
Stansbury  as  principal  teacher,  and  held  this  important  office  for  ten 
years,  endeavored  to  reduce  to  practice  the  directions  given  in  the 
works  of  Sicard,  with  such  modifications  as  his  own  experience  and 
ingenuity  suggested.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and 
had  he  been  better  seconded  in  the  department  of  instruction,  his 
success,  in  many  instances  very  creditable,  would  have  been  greater 
and  more  uniform.  But  with  the  exception  of  one  worthy  lady 
teacher,  and  of  a  young  gentleman  who  continued  but  a  year  or  two, 
his  assistants  were  half  educated  deaf-mutes ;  and  cases  often  occurred 
in  which  a  pupil  of  &ir  capacity  confined  to  the  task  of  mechanically 
repeating  words  for  methodical  signs,  and  these  signs  again  for  words, 
attaching  as  little  meaning  to  the  one  as  to  the  other,  made  no  sen- 
sible progress  in  acquiring  the  use  of  language  during  many  months. 

Methodical  signs  were  also  used  at  Hartford,  but  in  that  school 
they  were  employed  in  a  manner  to  carry  with  them  some  of  t]i\&^<^ 
and  significance  of  colloquial  signft.    1!VkA  ^y^goA  -^qbi^  ^^^ssa^^^^ 
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were  often  duiiiBy  and  arbitrary  as  compared  witli  those  Hr.  Clerc 
brought  from  the  school  of  Sicard  and  Bebian;  nor  was  this  the  onlj 
disadvantage.  The  huge  number  of  pupils  who  attended  irr^;ularl7y 
as  day  scholars,  not  on] j  made  unsatii^bctoiy  progress  themselves,  but 
hindered  the  progress  of  their  classes.  Owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
well  qualified  teachers,  there  was  less  moral  and  relijpous  control 
exerdsed  over  the  pupils  than  was  desirable ;  and  fi>r  these  and  other 
reasons,  the  school  began  to  suffer  in  public  estimation  in  comparison 
with  the  neigh^ring  ones  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia. 

This  popular  opinion  aflfected  even  the  Legislature  of  the  State; 
and  on  the  occasion,  (in  1827,)  of  a  grant  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
permanent  buildings,  the  condition  was  annexed,  that  the  Institution 
should  be  subject  to  the  official  inspection  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  and  that  high  officer  was  directed  "  to  ascertain, 
by  a  comparison  with  other  nmilar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made.^  Mr.  Azariah  C.  Fiagg,  the  then  able  and  effi- 
cient Superintendent,  discharged  the  duty  thus  assigned  to  him,  and 
the  consequences  of  his  examinations  and  recommendations  were 
that,  after  a  contest  of  two  or  three  yean  between  the  party  that  sup- 
ported the  old  teachers,  and  the  party  that  desired  to  place  the  school' 
on  higher  ground, — a  change  of  men  and  measures  was  resolved  on. 

Meantime  the  Institution  was  removed,  in  the  spring  of  1829,  to 
the  new  building  erected  on  Fiftieth  street,  then  quite  out  of  town, 
on  an  eminence,  surrounded  by  open  fields  and  woods.  Here,  in 
February,  1831,  Mr.  Harvey  P.  Peet,  the  present  incumbent,  was 
installed  as  the  executive  head  of  the  Institution,  with  the  title  of 
Principal,  thus  uniting  the  hitherto  separate  offices  of  Superintendent 
and  principal  teacher.  This  title  of  Principal  was,  in  1845,  superse- 
ded by  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  to  which  office 
Dr.  Peet  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D. 

Of  the  special  labors  of  Dr.  Peet,  to  build  up  the  Institution,  and 
improve  the  condition  of  deaf-mutes  in  this  country,  we  shall  not  in 
this  paper*  say  more  than  that  during  the  twenty-six  years  past,  he 
has  faithfully  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Institution,  and  the  cause 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  his  best  talents  and  energies.  He  has 
had  the  support  and  counsel  of  an  energetic,  intelligent,  and 
sagacious  Board  of  Directors,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
time,  during  many  years,  to  the  service  of  the  Institution,  without  any 

*  Mr.  Peet  wm  a  native  of  Bethlem,  Connectieut,  a  graduate  of  Tale  Collece  in  the  daai 
of  1822,  and  for  nine  years  prerioua  to  hia  appointment  aa  Principal  of  the  New  York  Initi- 
tntion,  was  an  inatruetor  in  the  Anerlcan  Asjlom  at  Haitfinrd,  of  which  he  waa  alao  ateward. 
JUr.  Peet  received  the  honorary  decree  of  LL.  D^  from  the  Refenta  of  tha  UaiTcrai^  of  tha 

Btat$  of  New  York,  In  1860.   In  a«abBeq'a«iktiA^3R^A,'w%ibA|ie«««.tBoc«  tsto^^  of 

Dr,  Peet'BCMrwr, 
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other  reward  than  the  consdousness  of  well  doing.  He  has  also  had 
the  aid  of  a  fiuthful  and  capable  oorps  of  teachers.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest assistants  in  the  department  of  instmction  was  Mr.  Leon  Vaisse, 
then  a  joung  teacher  of  lour  jean'  experience,  invited  from  Paris  to 
impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  improyements  made  in  the  cele- 
brated school  of  that  dtj,  anoe  the  death  of  Sicard.  Mr.  Vaisse, 
after  four  years  of  acceptable  service  at  New  York,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  is  now  the  first  Professor  of  that  ancient  school.  Among  the 
other  teachers  earlj  associated  with  Mr.  Peet,  we  may  particularize 
Messrs.  D.  E.  Bartlett  and  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  the  former  d[  whom  has 
now  a  Family  School  for  young  deaf-mute  children  at  Poughkeepsie, 
and  the  latter  is  now  the  President  of  the  University  of  Mississippi ; 
George  R  Day,  now  Professor  in  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  and  Josiah 
A.  Carey,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  early  and  lamented  death,  in  1852, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
But  with  all  the  aid  which  such  directors  and  such  teachers  could 
give,  to  Dr.  Peet  must  be  assigned  the  main  instrumentality  of  build- 
ing up  this  Institution  to  its  present  degree  of  usefulness. 

The  limits  of  a  paper  Kke  this  will  not  admit  of  details  of  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  New  York  Institution.  A  few  general  results 
can  only  be  given,  to  show  in  what  degree,  under  Providence,  the 
Institution  has  prospered ;  and  how  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education 
has  gradually  acquired  its  present  degree  of  public  interest  and  favor. 

Up  to  the  removal  to  Fiftieth  street,  in  1829,  the  average  number 
of  pupils  was  little  over  fifty.  The  number  when  Dr.  Peet  took 
charge  of  the  Institution,  in  1881,  was  eighty-two,  of  whom  fifly-siz 
were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  As  the  Institution  gained  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  confidence  of  the'  public  and  of  the  Legislature,  the 
number  of  State  pupils  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two, — die  list,  after  each  successive  enlarge- 
ment, becoming  full  in  a  year  or  two,  with  applicants  left  to  wait;  till 
finally  in  1855,  the  limitation  to  the  number  of  State  pupils  was 
properly  and  justly  removed ;  and,  instead  of  bestowing  an  education 
on  certain  selected  deaf-mutes,  and  shuttbg  the  door  on  equally  de- 
serving applicants,  who  happened  to  be  in  excess  of  the  limited  num- 
ber,— the  Institution  is  now  authorized,  with  the  sanction  in  each 
case  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  receive  as 
State  pupils,  all  ioitaUa  applicants.  Of  this  class  of  pupik  there  are 
now  two  hundred  and  thirty-four.  While  the  number  of  pupils  edu- 
cated at  the  charge  of  the  State  has  increased,  there  has  been  an 
equally  large  increase  of  other  pupils.  The  State  of  New  Jersey 
sends  its  deaf-mute  pupSb  to  IS^m  Yts/L  cic  \o  ''SfVfi^&^<Sc$c&a*^'«^  "^^ 
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choice  of  the  parents.  In  1830^  there  were  bat  two  New  Jeney 
pupils  at  the  New  YcM'k  Institution, — ^the  present  number  from  that 
State  is  twentj-three.  The  number  of  private  pay  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  seven  in  1830,  to  thirty-four  in  1856.  The  city  of  New 
York,  which,  as  we  have  noticed,  paid  the  tuition  of  ten  day  scholars 
during  the  first  eleven  years,  has,  ever  since  the  Institution  was  re- 
moved to  its  site  on  fiftieth  street,  in  pursuance  of  an  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  supervisors  of  the  counties, — ^but  seldom  acted 
on  by  other  countiea  than  that  of  New  York, — supported  a  number 
of  boarding  pupils  equal  to  its  number  of  members  of  Assembly. 
The  present  number  u  sixteen.  To  these  should  be  added  one  or  two 
supported  l^  the  Ck)mmis8ioners  of  Emigration,  and  several  ^all 
children  boarded  and  instructed  by  the  Institution  gratuitously^  imder 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  required  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  situations  of  destitation,  temptation,  and  danger,  at  an  eariier 
age  than  that  limited  lor  the  admission  of  State  pupils.  As  the  State 
of  New  York  contains  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
all  its  deaf-mute  children  are  collected,  or  sou^^l  to  be  collected,  in 
one  school,*  together  with  many  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the 
Institution  from  abroad,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  New  York  school 
should  be  one  of  the  very  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The 
present  number  of  pupils  is  three  hundred  and  fifteen.  No  other 
school  for  deaf-mutes  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, — the  London 
Asylum  excepted, — approaches  the  New  York  Institution  in  this 
respect.  The  Hartford  Asylum,  which  stands  next,  receiving  the  deaf- 
mute  children  from  all  New  England,  has  a  little  over  two  hundred 
pupils,!  and  the  institutions  of  Paris  and  Groningen,  (Holland,)  each 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty.  As  it  is  shown  by  three  national 
and  several  State  enumerations,  that  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the 
State,  though  with  a  slightly  fluctuating  proportion,  increases  with 
the  whole  population  of  the  State,  the  period  seems  not  remote  when 
the  Institution  will  contain  between  four  and  five  hundred  pupils^  for 
which  number  the  dimensions  of  the  new  buildings,  to  be  presently 
spoken  o^  have  been  planned.  Such  are  the  &cilities  of  access  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  to  the  city  of  New  York,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  such  the  liberality  of  the  railroad  and  steamboat  compa- 

*  From  1836  to  1836,  there  was  a  Central  AayUxm  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Caiujoharle, 
anited  in  the  latter  year  to  the  New  York  Inatitation,  of  which  iti  laat  Principal,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Morris,  is  stiU  s  teacher. 

t  The  number  !M0,  giren  in  the  laat  report  of  the  Hartibrd  Asjhim,  Is  made  up  bj  InohidlBt 
both  the  class  that  left  and  the  class  that  entered  darinf  the  jear,  both  of  which  were  not  in 
■chool  at  the  same  time.  A  similar  mods  of  computation  fires  lor  the  New  York  InatitoUoii 
8M  pupils  in  school  within  Um  jear  (18S6)  corertd  ^  Um  la«  Aimnal  Report. 
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nies,  in  passing  the  unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  to  and  from  school, 
either  free,  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare,  that  there  exists  no  motive  for 
dividing  the  patronage  of  the  State  between  two  or  more  schools,  on 
account  of  the  distance  part  of  the  pupils  have  to  travel.  And  every 
other  consideration  is  in  favor  of  the  State's  maintaining  one  large, 
effident,  well  organized  school,  rather  than  two  or  three  small  and 
inferior  ones. 

The  increase  in  the  term  of  instruction  shows  a  great  advance  in 
correct  public  sentiment,  since  the  law  of  1821  allowed  but  three 
years  to  each  State  pupil.  We  have  not  noted  that  this  period  was 
extended  in  1825  to  four  years,  and  in  1830  to  five.  Two  years  more 
were  added  to  the  term  in  1838,  for  such  pupils,  usually  about  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  as  desired  to  continue,  and  gave  promise  of  profit- 
ing by  the  extension.  Finally,  in  1853,  the  Legislature  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  High  Class,  established  the  year  before,  by  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  these  State  pupils  selected  as  suitable  members  of 
such  a  class,  for  three  years  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation after  the  completion  of  the  regular  term.  A  similar  extension 
of  the  regular  term,  and  the  same  privilege  for  the  more  deserving, 
of  remaining  an  additional  term  as  members  of  the  High  Class,  has 
also  been  granted  to  its  State  pupils  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.* 

AnoUier  f^t  to  be  noted  in  a  history  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
is  the  publication  of  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  There  was,  for  many  years,  a  total  want  of  such  works  in 
the  American  schools  for  deaf-mutes.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  exer- 
cises had  been,  at  an  early  day,  committed  to  the  press  ;  but  these 
were  hardly  satisfactory  even  to  their  authors ;  and  when  the  first 
small  edition  of  each  was  worn  out,  they  were  laid  aside,  if  not 
before.  The  First  Part,  with  the  title  of  "A  Vocabulary  and  Ele- 
mentary Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  published  in  1844,  was 
welcomed  with  satisfaction  and  even  with  enthusiasm  by  American 
and  some  English  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  since  been 
carefully  revised,  and  three  or  four  editions  have  been  exhausted.  In 
the  greater  number  of  American  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  is 
put  as  the  regular  text-book,  into  the  hands  of  each  pupil  in  the  new 
classes.  The  one  or  two  schools  where  it  is  not  thus  used  are  those 
in  which  the  teacher  or  the  Superintendent  has  a  preference  for  man- 
uscript lessons  of  his  own  compilation. 

This  First  Partj  as  the  title  now  reads,  has  since  been  followed  up 
with  a  Second  and  Third  Part  of  a  **  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 

*  llunehaiettf  has  alio  antliorlied  a  like  act  of  JoMlAiaiA  vnt(3b.  v^  <A'^So«nifiec«N>»m^s^ 
floeh  of  h«r  State  papUt  aa  maj  be  foond  ciaaMttd  to  yABiiifeAl!!iC^OMiii«l^»>S»^ 
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Dmf  and  Dumh^  and  with  a  small  yolame  of  Senj^hire  LeiwiUf 
an  of  which  were  prepared  by  the  Prendent,  Dr.  Peet^  and  were  rerj 
fiiTorably  reodyed,  and  are  in  constant  demand^  aa  text-bodD|  in  moat 
ct  the  American  schools  for  deaf-mntes. 

It  was  earlj  considered  an  important  part  of  a  system  of  ednoatibn 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  give  instmction  ont  of  school  hours  in 
some  eligible  trade.    There  is,  we  belieye,  hardly  any  school  of  this 
dass,  dther  in  America,  or  in  France,  Belginm  and  Southern  Europe, 
where  such  mechanical  instruction  as  the  means  and  conTenieBoes 
of  the  establishment  will  admit,  is  not  given.    In  the  British  and 
German  schools,  the  pupils  are  dismissed  at  an  age  early  enough  to 
b^gin  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  some  trade ;  but  this,  in  ihe  view 
of  American  teachers  and  educators,  necessitates  the  beginning  at  too 
early  an  age  for  the  pupil  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  term 
allowed  him.    We  prefer  to  begin  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  twelve ; 
for  the  difficult  study  of  written  language, — difficult  beyond  expres- 
sion for  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of  audible  language,  and  can 
only  regard  words  as  arbitrary  characters,  like  the  Chinese,  only 
much  more  complicated, — demands,  if  we  would  attain  the  best 
results,  some  maturity  of  mind,  and  greater  power  of  attention  and 
continuous  application,  than  youog  children  usually  possess.    Aocor- 
diogly,  though  under  peculiar  circumstances,  children  are  sometimes 
admitted  at  an  earlier  age,  twelve  years  is  the  age  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  admission  of  State  pupils  in  the  New  York  Institution ;  and 
many  of  the  pupils  are,  from  the  ignorance  of  their  friends,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  send  them  to  a  distance,  kept  from  school  to  a  con- 
siderably later  age.    It  is  evident  that  pupils  admitted  at  twelve  or 
thirteen,  and  continuing  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  years,  will  leave  at 
an  age  past  that  which  is  the  most  favorable  for  learning  a  trade;  and 
also,  which  is  worse,  with  long  established  habits  of  manual  idleness. 
The  number  of  trades  that  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  such 
an  Institution,  is  of  course  very  limited.    The  selection  made,  usually 
embraces  first^  the  making  of  clothes,  shoes,  and  fUmiture,  enabling 
the  institution  to  be  the  largest  customer  of  its  own  shops, — and 
aeeondy  such  trades  as  from  local  circumstances,  can  be  most  remune- 
ratively carried  on,  and  which  promise  the  best  assurance  of  future 
support  to  the  pupils.    As  most  of  the  pupils,  when  they  leave  school, 
return  to  their  families  in  the  country,  or  in  distant  towns  and  villages, 
evidently  the  greater  number  should  learn  trades  at  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  employment  in  all  parts  of  the  country.     For  this 
reas(»i,  shoe-making^  tailonng^  oaUnet-making^  and  hor^culture.  are 
trades  toDght  at  the  New  YoAl  Insl^iAiQ&sn.    fioofe-^uni^ig  is  added 
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M  bdng  well  adapted  to  deaf-mutes,  and  in  its  location,  near  a  city 
whese  so  mvefa  piiblisbing^js  done,  promising  steady  and  lucrative 
employmeiat*..  IftiiA.diesigned  to  add  printing,  and  perhaps  engraving, 
tp.tiie  Ust,  as  aoon.  as  the  Jnstltutiiw,  established  in  its  new  locality, 
shall  haye  tlie  requisite  room. and  means.  All  of  the  pupils  now 
receive  regular  instruction  in  linear  drawing,  and  some  have  taken 
lessons  in  wood  engraving. 

The  building  on  fiftieth  street  was  erected  in  the  years  1827  to 
1829.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  it  was  three  times  enlarged, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  enlarge  it  a  fourth  time.  Meantime, 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  great  city  was  threatening  to  hem  in  the 
Institution  with  a  dense  population,  for  whose  convenience  streets 
were  opoied  through  its  grounds ;  and  the  space  available  for  fresh 
air  and  exercise  became  very  seriously  restricted.  The  same  causes 
that  made  a  continuance  in  the  old  site  undesirable,  enabled  the 
Directors  to  sell  their  grounds  for  building  lots  at  a  great  advance  on 
their  first  cost  A  new  site,  every  way  highly  eligible,  including 
thirty-seven  acres,  .on  the  historical  locality  known  as  Washington 
Heights,  overlooking  the  broad  panorama  of  the  Hudson,  about  nine 
miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by 
the  Hudson  River  railroad,  was  purchased  for  less  than  half  the  sum 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  grounds,  (aa  less  eli^ble,  and  hardly  one- 
fimrth  as  large,  on  Fiftieth  street 

The  plans  for  the  new  buildings  were  the  subject  of  long  and  anx- 
ious deliberation.  The  projectors  aimed  to  combine  every  advantage 
of  a  pleasant  site,  a  convenient  arrangement,  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  except  when  assembled  for  meals,  religious  worship,  and  instruc- 
tion, economy  of  light  and  fuel,  thorough  ventilation,  and  an  external 
appearance  not  unworthy  in  architectural  eE&d  of  the  great  city  and 
State  of  New  York.  There  is  no  similar  institution  in  America,  and 
so  fiir  as  inquiry  and  very  extensive  personal  examination  enables  us 
to  judge,  none  even  in  Europe,  the  plan  of  which  is  satisfisK^tory,  and 
such  as  its  managers  would  prefer,  if  they  had  to  build  over  again. 
All  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  believe,  indeed  most  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  youth  of  both  sexes,  approaching  the  size 
of  the  New  York  Institution,  have  grown  up  by  successive  additions, 
in  which  both  internal  convenience  and  architectural  appearance  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  drcumstances.  The  conductors  of  the  New 
York  Institution  thus  found  themselves  obliged  to.  have  an  original 
plan  for  their  new  buildings,  and  used  thdr  best  efforts, — they  have 
the  gratiflcatioii  of  belienng  wtth.auoQiQiiikrHi4i.V^v^^  ^b^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
oiber  similar  institutiona  miglit  |^io%L\a&A7  i^sqA^  «aAl^^^« 
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The  whole  nmnher  who  hare  been  admitted  ae  papils,  from  Majv 
1818,  to  Janaarj  Ist,  1857,  i»  1,297,  ci  whom  816  remain  under 
hutmction.  The  number  of  deaths  of  pupils  ocoimring  in  the  Institn- 
tbn  in  these  thirtj-eigfat  years,  is  thirty-five.  The  rate  of  mortaHly 
among  the  pnpils  of  the  Institution  during  twelve  yearsi  from  Deoem- 
ber,  1849,  to  December,  1855,  including  diose  who  died  at  home 
during  the  term  of  instruction,  is  one  death  to  122  surriyors;  yis.: 
one  in  160  of  the  males,  and  one  in  94  of  the  females^  But  ooont- 
ing  only  those  who  died  in  the  institution,  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
only  one  in  217. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  a  rery  brief  acoount  can  be  giyen  of  the 
system  of  instruction;  and  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  a  commmniea- 
tion  from  Dr.  F^et  It  should  be  understood  that,  though  some  of 
our  pupils,  having  learned  to  read  before  becoming  dea^  bring  with 
them  more  or  less  knowledge  of  language,  yet  these  are  not  prop- 
erly deaf-mutes.  Technically,  they  are  called  Bemi-muie9^  and  pos- 
sess the  great  advantage  that  to  them  words  are  what  they  are  to 
other  men,  founds,  heard  or  recollected,  of  whidi  written  words  are 
mere  representatives.  Deaf-mutes,  pr<^perly  so^caUed,  are  those  whose 
education  was  once  held  impossible,  and  is  still,  wHh  aU  the  lights  of 
science  and  experience,  sufficiently  difficult.  The  misfortune  that  cut 
them  off  in  childhood  from  the  acquisition  of  speech,  not  only  de- 
prived them  of  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge,  of  which 
speech  is  the  treasary  and  the  vehicle ;  but,  which  is  worse,  deprived 
their  mental  and  moral  faculties  of  a  fair  chance  for  exercise  and 
development,  and  caused  them  to  grow  up  with  habits  of  thought 
different  from  those  of  other  men.  When  they  come  to  school,  they 
have  usually  a  development  of  ideas ;  but  far  inferior  to, — and  quite 
different  from  that  of  speakii^  children  of  the  sanie  age  and  native 
capacity.  The  mind  of  an  uneducated  deaf-mute  has  been  compared 
to  a  camera  obscuray  through  which  pass,  not  the  general  and  abstract 
propositions,  the  play  upon  words,  the  rhythm  and  roll  of  sounds  that 
usually  ring  in  the  memory  of  a  hearing  person ; — ^but  mental  images 
of  objects,  qualities  and  actions.  Along  with  these,  it  is  true,  are 
present  certain  intellectual  perceptions,  such  as  those  of  approbation 
and  disappobation,  comparison,  number,  cause  and  effect,  time,  etc ; 
and  these  may  be  present  as  dim  perceptions,  even  when  the  deaf- 
mute  possesses,  as  yet,  no  signs  to  express  them.  Such  intellectual 
perceptions,  however,  become  more  distinct,  when  they  are  connected 
with  certain  signs.  In  other  words,  a  deaf-mute  acquires  the  ability 
to  think  and  reason,  and  hence  attains  a  greater  strength  of  under- 
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standing,  and  a  higher  development  of  fiEusulties,  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  dialect  of  signs. 

For,  to  a  deaf-mute,  the  language  of  signs  or  gestures^  (to  use  a 
less  ambiguous  term,)  is  the  only  language  that  can  become,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word,  vernacular^  that  is  to  say,  a  language  which 
the  child  learns  spontaneously,  because  it  is  used  by  those  around 
him,  to  which  his  thoughts  will  ding  by  natural  affinity,  and  which 
will  promote  the  most  rapid  development  of  his  fEu^uIties.  Words 
can  never  be  to  a  deaf-mute  what  words  are  to  us, — sounds,  ringing 
in  the  innermost  temple  of  the  ear,  and  awakening  sympathetic 
chords  through  brain  and  nerve.  The  mere  fact  of  cognate  or  early 
deafness,  cuts  them  irrevocably  off  from  all  this  interior  life  of  words 
uttered  by  the  living  voice,  and  leaves  words  to  them,  mere  arbitrary 
assemblages  of  characters,  not  only  cold  and  dead,  as  compared  with 
the  warmth  and  life  of  speech  or  of  g^tures ;  but  almost  insufferably 
tedious  as  instruments  of  social  communication  to  those  accustomed 
to  the  fluent  ease  of  speech,  or  the  still  greater  rapidity  of  gestures. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  pupils,  and  indeed,  deaf-mutes,  however  instruct- 
ed, the  world  over,  prefer  their  own  language  of  gestures,  often 
graphic  as  a  painting,  rapid  as  thought,  and  illumined  by  the  speak- 
ing face  and  eye,  to  a  cold  and  tedious  conversation  in  words.  Nor 
will  it  much,  if  any,  mend  the  matter,  if  they  have,  with  incredible 
labor,  acquired  the  power  of  reading  words  in  the  fugitive  and  indis- 
tinct motions  of  the  lips,  instead  of  the  more  legible  characters  of 
writing  or  the  manual  alphabet 

The  dialect  of  gestures  which  each  deaf-mute  possesses  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  is  usually  crude  and  scanty.  But  in  a  very 
brief  time  after  their  arrival,  they  learn  by  mere  usage,  the  expanded 
and  improved  dialect  which  they  find  in  use  among  the  older  pupils. 
In  thus  learning  a  superior  mode  of  communication,  their  ideas  ac- 
quire a  considerable  development,  and  also  become  more  precise.  Of 
this  expanded  and  improved  dialect,  the  teacher  avails  himself  to  impart 
new  ideas ;  to  define  words ;  to  explain  the  forms  of  language ;  to 
acquire  moral  control  over  his  pupils ;  and  to  communicate, — which 
is  done  within  the  first  few  weeks, — the  simple  rudiments  of  religious 
truth.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake  abroad,  in  sup- 
posing the  language  of  signs  to  be  one  of  the  ends  of  instruction. 
It  is  simply  a  means.  If  we  had  to  teach  this  language  to  deaf-mute 
pupils,  at  least  with  even  a  small  proportion  of  the  labor  which  is 
required  in  teaching  a  language  of  alphabetic  words,  we  should  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  would  ^la^  f<^^  ^^  ^^.^^s^ 
labor  of  teaching  two  langoagoa  \iU!\AaA  cA  o\i<^«   ^Ssj^  \sftR»»sfe  ^^s^sS^- 
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mates  learn  this  language  spontaneously,  and  use  it  among  them- 
selves, in  preference  to  words,  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  lighten 
and  shorten  the  labor  of  defining  words  and  explaining  their  laws  of 
construction. 

We  do  not,  as  De  V  Ep^e  did,  and  some  few  teachere  at  the  pres- 
ent day  still  do,  seek  to  make  our  pupils  associate  every  word  with  a 
sign,  either  taken  from  their  colloquial  dialect,  or  specially  devised  to 
represent  that  word,  technically  called  methodical  signs.  The  idea 
that  such  signs  are  neceisary  to  stand  between  written  words  and 
ideas,  (as  spoken  words  do  for  those  who  hear,)  that  is,  that  a  deaf- 
mute,  seeing  a  written  word,  must  actually  or  mentally  substitute  a 
sign  for  it,  before  he  can  attach  any  meaning  to  it, — now  finds  very 
few  advocates.  The  better  and  more  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the 
deaf-mute  pupil  should  be  led  to  attach  his  ideas  directly  to  worda^ 
either  under  their  written  form,  or,  which  is  probably  easier  for  him» 
under  the  form  of  the  manual  alphabet,  in  which  words  are  spelled 
out  by  positions  of  the  fingers  corresponding  to  each  letter.  Had 
we  a  syllabic  alphabet,  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  acquisition  for 
general  use,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  learning,  retention,  and 
rapid  repetition  of  words  by  deaf-mutes,  and  thus  be  of  great  advan- 
tage in  their  instruction.  Such  alphabets  have  been  proposed,-^ and 
perhaps  one  may  hereafter  be  found  that  will  commend  itself  to 
general  use. 

The  deaf-mute,  as  we  have  already  noted,  thinks,  at  least  when  he 
first  comes  to  school,  mainly  in  mental  images  of  objects,  clothed 
with  their  proper  qualities,  and  moving  in  their  appropriate  attitudes 
and  actions.  Hence  when  ho  attempts  to  attacli  his  ideas  to  words, 
it  is  these  mental  images  that  have  to  be  attached  to  words.  As  he 
thinks  in  a  series  of  mental  pictures,  we  choose  for  his  first  lessons, 
words  and  phrases  adapted  to  describe  such  pictures,  whether  of  sin- 
gle objects  or  groups ;  e.  g.,  a  horse;  a  white  horse;  ttvo  white  horses; 
a  white  liOTse  running;  a  hoy  riding  a  horse;  a  little  hoy  riding  a 
white  horse;  and  so  of  other  objects,  qualities  and  actions.* 

When  a  certain  number  of  such  words  and  phrases  have  become 
familiar,  each  recalling  a  mental  image  of  an  object,  or  group  of  ob- 
jects, we  introduce  the  idea  of  assertion  and  time,  by  which  the  verb 
is  produced.  This  part  of  speech  we  present  first  in  the  two  forms, 
explaining  each  other  by  contrast,  of  the  habitual  present, — a  boy 
plays  often;  and  the  actual  present^ — that  boy  is  playing  now.     The 

*The  first  leMon  In  langua^^e  will  be  beat  given  to  a  deftf-mate  by  showing  him  the  name 
of  tome  present  object,  and  then  appealing  to  some  person  who  can  read,  who  on  sstiaff 
ihe  word,  immediately  poiuti  to  the  ob)ecV. 
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idea  of  assertion,  wliich  is  the  essence  of  tlie  verb,  is  brout^Ut  out 
more  prominently  by  contrasting  the  affirmative  and  the  negative  ; — 
that  hoy  is  playing;  that  yirl  is  not  playniy.  There  is  not,  in  the 
cx>lloquial  language  of  signs,  any  thing  corresponding  to  tense, — the 
time  of  an  action  or  event  being  stated,  once  for  all,  the  only  distinc- 
tions afterward  made,  are  to  explain  the  order  and  soq nonce  of  the 
successive  actions  or  events.  Hence  it  is  that  the  tenses  and  other 
grammatical  forms,  like  them  having  nothing  corresjjonding  in  the 
pupil's  colloquial  language  of  signs,  e.  g.,  the  j^^ro/wjow,  are  a  diflicult 
study  fur  deaf-mutes,  and  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  teacher's  atten- 
tion during  several  years  of  his  course.  It  is  held  important  that 
they  should  have,  at  the  outset,  clear  ideas  of  tlie  nature  and  use  of 
each  tense  taught  them.  This  can  only  be  secured  by  teaching  the 
]irinci2>al  tenses  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  mutually  limit  and 
shed  light  on  each  other.  For  instance,  either  by  an  actual  example, 
or  by  a  j»icture,  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  to  two  girls  carrying 
baskets  of  strawberries,  and  he  is  made  to  write,  "Those  two  girls 
Jiave  picked,  are  carrying,  and  \cill  sell  sti'aw berries."  In  this  way, 
he  comes  to  attach  correct  notions  to  the  mere  forms  of  language 
indicating  Unse,  as  also  to  those  forms  denoting  iuterrogatiwi,  case, 
comjtarison,  and  other  grammatical  relations. 

It  would  require  far  more  spiice  than  can  be  ailorded  in  sucli  an 
article,  to  follow  out  this  exposition  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  course. 
We  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  our  golden  rule  is  to  divide 
difficulties;  to  present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,  .ind  endeavor  so  to 
arrange  our  lessons  that  this  mastered  shall  serve  as  a  stepping  stone 
to  the  next.  Thus  we  endeavor  to  make  the  difficult  path  our  pupils 
have  to  scale,  as  smooth  and  gradually  ascending  as  possible.  On 
such  a  plan,  even  the  difliculties  presented  by  abstract  nouns  are 
readily  mastered,  when  the  pupil  reaches  the  proper  period  for  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  degree  of  our  success  is  very  various,  acx;ording  to  the  native 
capacity  of  our  pupils,  and  the  time  they  are  permitt<»d  to  remain 
under  instruction.  While  there  are  very  few,  and  tliose  marked  by 
natural  imbecility,  who  do  not  acquire  as  great  an  amount  of  ])Ositive 
knowledge,  as  the  average  of  speaking  men,  information  that  will  be 
useful  to  them,  and  promote  their  happiness  through  life ; — there  are 
quite  a  number  who  never  become  able  to  read  books,  or  to  converse 
in  writing,  except  in  an  imperfect  and  broken  dialect,  or  in  a  mixed 
dialect  of  words  and  gestures.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
whose  attainments  in  every  branch  of  a  good  English  edvv^y\Jassw^^^^. 
less  than  their  perfect  cominaiid  oi  \fT\\XfcTi  \tt5\^afij^^^«xA^^^«i»^- 
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ness,  appropriateDess,  and  justness  of  the  sentiments  they  express, 
have  repeatedly  called  forth  the  a^lmiration  of  the  most  intellectual 
and  fastidious  examiners  and  \isitors.  The  High  Class  in  our  Insti- 
tution, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  graduated  a  year  ago 
last  July,  furnish  striking  examples  of  this  degree  of  intellectual 
cultivation. 

The  establishment  of  the  High  Class  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
for  all  friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Formerly,  our  pupils,  however 
gifted,  and  however  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  and  science, 
were  compelled  to  leave  school  just  when  they  had  reached  that 
point  at  which  their  future  progress  would  have  been  easy  and  rapid. 
Now  we  have  the  pleasure  of  opening  to  the  more  gifted  and  perse- 
vering, those  higher  walks  of  knowledge  hitherto  seen  only  in  the 
unattainable  distance.  The  superior  cultivation  of  the  High  Class 
moreover  reacts  in  the  classes  below,  producing  a  higher  intellectual 
tone,  a  wider  range  of  thought,  and  more  earnest  strivings  after  scho- 
lastic excellence  in  the  younger  classes.  This  class,  moreover,  prom- 
ises to  be  valuable  as  a  nursery  of  teachers.  Of  the  class  that 
graduated  in  the  summer  of  1855,  more  than  one  half  have  already 
obtained  permanent  and  honorable  employments,  as  teachers  of  their 
companions  in  misfortune,  either  in  our  own,  or  in  other  institutions. 
And  the  frequent  applications  to  the  New  York  Institution,  to  furnish 
teachers,  as  well  as  books,  school  apparatus,  and  plans  of  buildings, 
to  the  new  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  almost  annually  springing 
up  in  the  south  and  southwest,  indicates  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  openings  for  permanent,  honorable,  and  remunerative  employment, 
as  teachers  of  their  deaf  and  dumb  brethren,  for  those  graduates  of 
our  High  Class  who  may  evince  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
necessary  for  a  good  teacher. 
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The  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institution  comprise  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
acres,  bounded  by  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Kingsbridge  road,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tenth  avenue,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  within  a  half 
mile  of  old  Fort  Washington.  The  buildings  occupy  a  portion  of  the  lawn,  at  an 
elevation  of  127  feet  above  the  river — fronting  westward,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  and  ever  shifting  panorama  of  the  water  above  and  below,  and 
extending,  from  some  points  of  observation,  from  the  highlands  to  the  narrows. 

The  buildings — including  the  front,  wings,  and  school-house  in  the  rear,  form  a 
quadrangle  of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  front,  and  more  than  three  hundred  feet 
in  depth.  Within  the  quadrangle  is  a  fifth  or  central  building.  The  shops  and 
other  out  buildings  will  occupy  convenient  locations  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
bojrs'  wing  and  school-house.  The  four  exterior  buildings  have  each  four  stories, 
including  the  basement, — ^the  central  building  only  three, — the  chapel  which 
occupies  its  upper  part  having  an  elevation  equal  to  both  the  upper  stories. 


^t^ 


EunqipaulFlmk. 


The  front  building  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long^  by  fiii^-^^  ^<eiQs^< — 
beeidefl  a  projection  of  twelve  feet  in.  th,©  ceoXx^  tK«BL"w\!M3cL  ^'b  \CT^as»>^v$&g- 
Beven  feet  wide,)  ornamented  with  eiipWcal  wk3qs«s  v'^^^*:^  \:^«oXl-^Ksaa  ^^ 
more.    Entering  by  this  porttco,  thero  \ft  wn  ^M«aQs»  V^sfi^  ^"^  Vw^^vj  vws^  ^*c^ 
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NOTIONS  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  BEFORE  INSTRUCTION, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  REGARD  TO  RELIGIOUS 

SUBJECTS* 


By  Harvey  P.  Pect,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 

Instniction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

There  are,  we  8uppof<e,  few  reading  men  who  have  not 
met  with  that  curious  anecdote,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herod- 
'oius,t  of  the  plan  devised  by  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt 
(Psammetichus)  to  ascertain  what  was  the  original  language 
of  mankind,  by  causing  two  infants  to  be  nurtured  in  such 
strict  seclusion  that,  no  words  being  uttered  in  their  hearing, 
they  could  not  learn  a  language  in  the  usual  mode,  by  imita- 
tion, and,  it  was  taken  for  granted,  must  return  to  the  original 

*  This  Article  appeared  in  the  Bibliotliecu  Sacra  for  July. 

t  Of  this  anecdote  we  have  met  several  diftcrcnt  versions.  The  one  here  fol- 
lowed, being  apparently  a  literal  translation  of  the  original,  the  reader  will  find 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  April,  1845,  p.  474.  Tlie  Article  to  which  it  forms 
the  t€xt,  is  a  verj'  curious  one,  on  the  absurd  attempts  of  certain  Dutch  and  Irish 
antiquaries  to  deduce  the  ancient  universality  of  their  respective  languages  from 
the  accidental  coincidence  of  one  or  two  words,  and  forced  and  far-fetched  analo- 
gies of  others.  This  word  beck,  happens  to  signify  bread  in  Dutch,  and  becker,  as 
with  us,  a  baker.  From  this  slight  foundation  one  Goropius,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, hrought  out  huge  folios  to  prove  that  the  language  of  Phrygia  was  Dutcli, 
and  hence  that  the  latter  was  the  primitive  speech  of  man. 
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speech  of  man.  The  sagacious  monarch  seems  to  have 
contented  himself  with  obtaining  a  single  word  of  the  prim- 
itive language.  The  word  bee  (or  becco)^  which,  after  some 
time,  the  children  uttered  when  their  attendant  came  in 
(some  moderns  have  plausibly  argued  that  they  expressed 
hunger  by  calling  for  their  foster-mother,  a  she-goat,  by  imi- 
tating the  bleating  of  which,  a  sound  like  bee  may  have 
been  produced),  this  word  bee  being  on  inquiry  found  to  be 
good  Phrygian  for  breads  the  Egyptians  thenceforward, 
waiving  their  own  previous  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient 
race  of  men,  admitted  the  Phrygians  to  be  the  oldest  of 
nations ;  and  their  language  the  primitive  speech  of  man. 

We  can  never  read  this  story  without  believing  that  it  was 
part  of  the  royal  philosopher's  design  to  ascertain  also  what 
was  the  original  religion  of  mankind,  though,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  any  satisfactory  result  on  that  point,  this  part 
of  the  experiment  was  hushed  up. 

It  seems  to  be  some  such  feeling  as  that  of  the  old  Egyp- 
tian king,  that  children,  cut  off  from  intellectual  commerce 
with  mankind,  must  have  an  instinctive  language,  and  innate 
ideas  of  religion,  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  curiosity  so 
generally  felt,  and  the  more  strongly  among  the  most  intel- 
lectual and  reflecting,  to  know  what  ideas  the  deaf  and  dumb 
have  before  instruction,  and  in  what  mode  they  express  their 
ideas ;  for  in  the  case  of  each  child  who  comes  into  the  world 
without  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  is  brought  up  among  per- 
sons unaccustomed  to  communicate  by  gestures,  the  experi- 
ment of  Psammetichus,  as  every  intelligent  reader  will  per- 
ceive, both  in  regard  to  language  and  religion,  is  tried  over 
again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  greater  light  we  now  possess 
will  enable  us  to  draw  more  careful  and  rational  conclusions 
than  he  arrived  at. 

Many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  popular  notions  respecting  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  would  be  our  conjectures 
respecting  the  religion,  language  and  institutions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  another  planet.  On  the  former  subject,  how- 
ever, the  erroneous  notions  that  prevail  have  their  founda- 
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tion,  not  in  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  correct  informa- 
tion, but  in  the  want  of  observation  and  reflection.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  men  and  women  of  our  own  race, 
brought  up  among  us,  and  externally  not  different  from  our- 
selves, must  have  not  merely  the  elements  of  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  faculties  like  our  own,  but  these  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  faculties  developed  in  the  same  manner  that  ours  are. 
And  the  imitative  character  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  tends  to 
confirm  this  impression.  When  we  see  them  act  precisely 
like  those  around  them,  it  is  difRcult  to  realize  that  they  do 
not  act  from  the  same  motives;  or  that  their  thoughts  are 
not  of  a  tissue  similar  to  our  own. 

For  instance,  there  are  many  who,  if  they  should  be  intro- 
duced to  a  deaf  mute  said  to  be  suddenly  and  recently 
restored  to  hearing,  would  consider  it  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  should  be  able  at  once  to  speak,  and  to  understand  what 
is  spoken  to  him.  Yet  a  very  little  reflection  would  teach 
them  that,  as  the  power  of  speech  is  an  acquisition  of  slow 
grv^wth,  requiring  the  diligent  use  both  of  the  faculty  of 
hearing  and  of  the  organs  of  speech  for  years ;  the  child  or 
man  who,  having  been  deaf  from  birth  or  early  infancy, 
should  have  his  hearing  restored,  would,  in  respect  to  speech, 
be,  at  best,  in  the  condition  of  the  infant  who  has  not  yet 
begun  to  speak;  and  might  as  reasonably  be  expected  to 
understand  Greek  or  Hebrew  as  his  own  mother's  tongue. 
Such  unreflecting  people  have  not  yet  attained  even  the 
degree  of  intelligence  that  prompted  the  experiment  of  old 
Psammetichus,  much  less  the  sagacity  with  which  good 
Duke  Humphrey  detected  the  impostor  who,  professing  to 
have  been  born  blind,  a-nd  to  have  been,  just  before,  miracu- 
lously restored  to  sight,  yet  named  correctly  colors  he  was 
supposed  never  to  have  previously  seen.*  To  parody  the 
duke's  dictum : 

Hearing  restored  may  distinguish  words ;  l)ut  suddenly 
To  understand  them  is  impossible. 

Others,  moved  by  the  destitution  of  the  ordinary  means  of 


*  Shakspeare's  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  II. 
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religious  instruction  to  which  untaught  deaf  mutes  are  con- 
demned, less  irrationally,  but,  so  far  as  all  the  facts  now 
known  prove,  quite  as  erroneously,  suppose  that,  in  the  case 
of  some  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  who,  from  the  mere 
faculty  of  imitation,  attend  public  and  private  worship  with 
apparent  enjoyment  and  devotion,  God  has  made  a  special 
revelation  of  himself  which  only  the  want  of  language  pre- 
vented the  deaf  mute  from  making  known.  Yet  why  should 
we  look  for  special  revelations  to  deaf  mutes,  when  they  are 
withheld  from  so  many  millions  of  heathens? 

As  there  are  thousands  of  deaf-mute  children  yet  unedu- 
cated in  our  own  country  (to  say  nothing  of  other  Christian 
countries),  besides,  alas!  hundreds  who  have  been  suffered 
to  outlive  the  hope  of  education,  there  are  doubtless  thou- 
sands to  whom,  as  parents,  or  relatives,  or  neighbors  of  un- 
educated deaf  mutes,  or  as  pastors  having  such  deaf  mutes 
in  one  or  more  families  of  their  charge,  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious state  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  a  subject  of  deep 
and  painful  interest.  Neither  is  their  mere  intellectual  con- 
dition without  great  interest  to  every  inquirer  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  mind.  The  phenomena  presented  by  the 
mind  in  such  circumstances  of  difficulty,  and  in  great  mea- 
sure of  isolation  from  the  influence  of  other  minds,  furnish 
an  experimeyiium  cruris  to  test  the  merits  of  any  given  theory 
on  certain  important  points  in  mental  and  moral  philosophy. 
Philanthropy,  religion,  and  science  are  thus  all  interested  on 
the  subject  we  propose  to  discuss. 

To  begin  with  language ;  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  deaf  from  birth,  or  early 
infancy,  without  a  recorded  exception,  seem  at  the  first  view 
fatal  to  the  theory  that  there  is  any  spoken  language  instinct- 
ive in  man's  mouth.  These  unfortunate  children  spontane- 
ously utter  rude  cries  indicative  of  their  emotions ;  but  never 
articulate  words;  or,  at  least,  never  sounds  that  can  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  any  known  language  of  men ; 
and  this  not  from  any  defect  or  peculiarity  in  their  organs  of 
speech,  for,  with  great  and  long  continued  labor,  they  may 
be  taught  to  articulate  after  a  fashion;    but  because  the 
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acquisition  of  vocal  speech,  easily  and  rapidly  made  in  flex- 
ible childhood,  through  the  ear,  becomes  very  difficult  when 
that  organ  ceases  to  guide  the  voice.     The  deaf  mute  car- 
ries out  the  experiment  of    Psammetichus  to   a  result  of 
which  the  sage  monarch  probably  never  dreamed.      Finding 
himself  unable  to  learn  the  language  of  those  around  him, 
he  sets  himself  to  work,  at  first  from  instinct,  and  then  from 
design,  to  make  a  language  of  his  own,  in  his  circumstances 
necessarily  a  language  addressed  to  the  eye,  a  language  of 
motion  and  expression,  that  is,  of  gestures.     This  language 
he  endeavors  to  teach  to  those  around  him  ;  and  greatly   is 
the  shadow  resting  on  his  earlier  years  lightened,  if   he  can 
find  companions  ready  in  perception,  gifted  in  mimicry,  and 
kind  in  heart,  who  will  learn  his  language,  aid  him  to  de- 
velop and  improve  it,  and  put  it  to  such  use  as  shall  afford 
him  some  share  of  social  enjoyment :  implying,  of  course,  a 
certain  degree  of  moral  and  intellectual  development. 

It  may  not  be  aside  from  our  purpose  to  venture  a  few 
remarks  on  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage ;  for  there  can  be  no  religion  where  there  is  no  lan- 
guage; and  the  condition  of  the  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb 
presents  phenomena  that  may  aid  in  elucidating  the  origin 
of  the  one  as  well  as  of  the  other. 

That,  as  man  had  a  beginning  on  the  earth,  so  language 
also  had  a  beginning,  is  the  starting  point  of  tlie  inquiry. 
In  the  present  stage  of  psychological  science,  we  may  assume 
as  a  fact  proved  by  all  experience,  that  there  can  be  no  con- 
siderable intellectual  development  without  a  language, 
whether  of  words  or  of  gestures.  And  the  converse  holds 
equally  good  that  there  can  be  no  language,  worthy  to  be 
called  such,  where  there  is  not  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual 
development- 
There  are  two  rival  hypotheses  that  have  long  exercised 
the  dialectical  skill  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  The 
one  party  hold  that  the  Creator  made  Adam  a  perfectly 
developed  man,  implying  of  course  the  possession  of  a  lan- 
guage in  copiousness,  definiteness,  expressiveness  and  har- 
mony, adequate  to  his  wants  and  capable  of  ministering  to 
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his  enjoyments.  The  other  party  hold  that  the  first  man 
came  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  literal  infancy ;  of  course 
without  a  language;  and  that  speech,  like  the  arts  and 
sciences,  has  been  gradually  invented  and  improved  from 
feeble,  if  not  accidental,  beginnings.  Between  these  two 
extremes  there  are  of  course,  various  shades  of  opinion,  but, 
in  our  view,  logical  consistency  requires  the  choice  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  theories  we  have  stated. 

To  the  unreflecting,  speech  seems  as  natural  to  man  as 
his  erect  form.  The  first  steps  of  philosophical  research, 
however,  show  that  men  do  not  speak  instinctively,  but 
acquire  language  through  the  ear.  A  child  born  without 
hearing  remains  dumb;  and  a  child  even,  losing  hearing  at 
an  early  age,  becomes  nearly  or  quite  dumb.  Nor  is  this 
owing  merely,  as  was  once  supposed,  to  the  sympathy 
between  the  nerves  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of  speech,* 
for  there  have  been  several  instances  of  children  born  with 
all  their  faculties,  who,  having  been  lost  or  abandoned  in 
deserts,  are  afterward  found  to  have  grown  up  possessed,  per- 
haps, of  acute  hearing,  but  without  anything  like  human 
speech.f  Add  that  the  total  diversity  that  not  only  now 
exists,  but  has  existed  from  time  immemorial,  between  the 
languages  spoken  by  neighboring  races,  as  the  Hindus  and 
Chinese,  is  hardly  explicable  on  the  theory  of  a  common 
origin  of  languages;  and  a  very  fair  case  seems  made  out 
for  the  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  invention  of  speech.  The 
arguments  on  the  other  side  rest  on  deeper  research  and  nicer 
observation. 

There  are  writers  who,  admitting  that  all  men  learned  lan- 


*  It  was  a  (lo^ina  of  the  aiuient  physicians,  said  to  Iiavc  conic  dowii  from 
Galen,  that  the  conjunction  of  deafness  and  dumbness  in  the  same  individualsJ, 
was  to  he  accounted  {\\t  hy  "a  common  or^ranic  lesion  of  the  linpual  and  anditon* 
nerves,  arisin;;  as  they  do  from  a  nei^hhorinj:^  oripin  in  the  brain." — Sec  the  able 
Article  in  the  E<linbur<rh  Heview,  Vol.  LXI.,  j).  409. 

+  One  of  these  cases  was  that  of  Peter,  the  Wild  JJoy,  who  wjls  found  in  the 
woo<ls  of  Hanover  i?i  172G,  and  taken  to  England,  where  vain  attempts  were 
made  to  teach  him  lanpm;;e.  lie  lived  to  the  ape  of  seventy.  Another  remarka- 
ble case  was  that  of  a  boy  of  twelve  found  in  the  forest  of  Aveyron  in  France, 
about  the  bepiiming  of  this  century.  He  also  was  destitute  of  speech,  and  all 
eftbrts  to  teach  him  failed. 
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guage  from  their  elders,  meet  the  arguments  just  stated  by 
denying  that  ignorant  savages,  as  men  must  have  been  with- 
out language,  could  possibly  invent  speech.  Says  Rousseau : 
"  Speech  could  only  have  been  instituted  by  a  series  of  con- 
ventions ;  but  how  shall  these  conventions  be  established, 
unless  the  parties  are  already  in  possession  of  a  language 
through  which  to  communicate  and  mutually  understand 
each  other?"  The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  in  the  view  of 
this  class  of  writers,  is  found  in  referring  the  origin  of  each 
primitive  language  to  a  direct  interposition  of  Divine  power. 
Adam,  they  hold,  learned  a  language  ready  formed,  as  his 
descendants  do;  except  that  in  his  case,  the  teachers  were 
superhuman  beings.  And,  if  any  languages  exist  wholly  and 
radically  distinct  from  the  first  language,  a  similar  solution 
can  no  doubt  be  found  for  the  difficulty.  A  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  Mosaic  narrative  concerning  the  confusion  at 
Babel,  is  one  of  the  most  obvious. 

It  is  singular,  say  other  writers,  that  these  reasoners,  who 
hold  that  speech  must  have  been  divinely  communicated  to 
man,  because  the  previous  possession  of  a  language  is  neces- 
sary to  the  invention  of  a  language,  should  not  perceive  that 
their  argument  is  confuted  by  the  very  fact  of  their  own  pos- 
session of  speech.  Every  child  who  learns  language  from 
his  mother's  lips,  establishes  with  her  the  supposed  series  of 
conventions,  just  as  much  as  if  two  children  should  invent  a 
language  between  them.  The  natural  language  of  gestures 
is  usually  brought  forward  to  solve  this  difficulty,  for  the  ges- 
tures, actions  and  looks  of  those  who  speak,  present  an 
obvious  and  important  aid  both  to  a  foreigner  learning  our 
language  orally,  and  to  a  child  learning  his  mother's  tongue.* 

But  those  who  make  the  language  of  gestures  the  princi- 
pal original  interpreter  of  speech,  overlook  the  case  of  children 
born  blind,  who  learn  speech  as  readily  as  those  who  see, 
though  their  ideas  of  the  meaning  of  many  words  must  at 
first  necessarily  be  less  clear  and  definite.  To  this  we  shall 
again  recur.     We  have  here  only  to  remark  that  the  theory 

*  See  tlie  North  American  Review  for  April,  1834  ;  Article  on  the  Edncation 
of  the  Doaf  and  Dumb. 
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of  the  original  Divine  communication  of  speech  is  neither 
philosophically  necessary,  nor  even  consonant  with  Scripture. 
The  Scripture  narrative  represents  Adam  as  giving  names  to 
all  animals,  not  as  learning  them  from  any  teacher  whatever. 

Setting  aside  the  last-named  theory,  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  two  first  mentioned,  each  of  which  has  the 
authority  of  eminent  names ;  of  men  of  intense  reflection  and 
laborious  research.  Says  William  von  Humboldt :  "  Speech 
must  be  regarded  as  naturally  inherent  in  man;  for  it  is 
altogether  inexplicable  as  a  work  of  his  understanding  in  its 
simple  consciousness.  There  could  be  no  invention  of  lan- 
guage unless*  its  type  already  existed  in  the  human  under- 
standing." So  far  we  can  readily  agree  with  him.  But 
when  the  great  philosopher  adds :  "  Man  is  man  only  by 
means  of  speech,  but  in  order  to  invent  speech  he  must  be 
already  man,"  he  must  either  mean  by  speech  (as  we  often 
mean  by  language,)  any  possible  means  of  communicating 
ideas,  by  signs  whether  audible  or  visible,  or  he  must  have 
strangely  overlooked  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Tho  latter  supposition  is  the  most  probable, 
especially  as  Humboldt  is  a  German ;  for  the  Germans  are 
slow  to  admit  that  the  language  of  gestures  can  supply,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  the  place  of  speech. 

And  vet,  to  those  who  an*  conversant  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  have  studied  their  modes  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, nothing  is  clearer  than  1  hat  the  language  of  gestures,  in 
the  improved  and  expanded  stage  which  it  soon  reaches 
wherever  a  number  of  intelligent  deaf  mutes  are  collected 
together,  is  suiiicient,  not  merely  for  the  communication  of 
all  ideas  whatever,  that  can  bo  expressed  by  words  ;  but 
also  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual development.  Man  can  not  be  man  without  some  mode 
of  communication  witli  his  fellows,  suiTicient  not  merely  for 
calling,  warning,  entreating,  threatening,  for  which  the 
instinctive  cries  of  many  species  of  animals  sullice,  but  also 
for  narrating,  describing,  ([uestioning,  answering,  comparing, 
reasoning.  But  there  are  multitudes  of  deaf  mutes,  capable 
of  all  this,  and  well  developed  mentally  and  morally,  who 
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yet  never  heard  and  never  uttered  a  word ;  and  whose 
knowledge  of  the  conventional  signs  for  words,  furnished  by 
alphabetic  language,  was  not  a  means  of  mental  develop- 
ment, but  an  accomplishment,  necessary  to  intercourse  with 
those  who  hear  and  speak,  which  had  to  be  slowly  and  labo- 
riously acquired  by  explanation  and  translation  in  their  own 
language  of  gestures.  Some  cases  we  know  in  which  the 
mental  and  moral  development  has  reached  a  point  decidedly 
beyond  the  average  of  unlettered  speaking  men,  where  yet 
there  is  either  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  words,  or  even 
none  at  all. 

While,  then,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  speech  is  "  the 
spontaneous  result  of  man's  organization,  just  as  reason  is,"* 
we  must  add  that  the  language  of  gestures  is  also  a  "  spon- 
taneous result  of  man's  organization."  A  language  of  artic- 
ulation and  intonation  wakes  sympathetic  chords  in  the  ear 
and  brain ;  a  language  of  gesture  and  expression  equally 
speaks  to  the  sympathies  and  synideas  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  make  a  word.)  Widely  different  as  are  the  two  langua- 
ges in  material,  in  structure,  in  the  sense  which  they  address, 
and  in  the  mode  of  internal  consciousness  by  which  their 
signs  are  received,  and  by  which  they  are  used  as  the 
machinery  of  thought  and  reasoning ;  still,  either  alone,  once 
well  developed,  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  human 
intellect.  If  speech  is  better  adapted  to  generalization  and 
abstraction,  and  hence  to  reasoning;  pantomime  is  superior 
in  graphic  power,  and  sway  over  the  passions.  The  man 
whose  language  is  a  language  of  gestures,  because  by  the 
want  of  hearing  he  has  been  cut  off  from  speech,  is  still,  not 
less  than  his  brother  who  possesses  speech,  undeniably  a 
man. 

This  assertion  may  surprise  those  who  recall  the  fearful 
state  of  ignorance  and  degradation  of  which  so  many  deaf 
mutes  are  painful  examples.  But  the  cause  of  this  ignorance 
and  degradation  is  not  only  the  want  of  speech,  but  the  want 
also  of  an  improved  and  developed  language  of  gestures. 

♦  W.  C.  Fowler's  English  Grammar,  etc.,  p.  18. 
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Tfaey  were  ignomnt  because  tkcwe  aioalid  tbem,  eiUnr 
through  ifluUness,  stifiness,  (»  iudcdeiicQ,  were  disqualified  to 
aid  them  in  developing  their  instinctive  language  of  gertures 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  enable  them  to  |HK^t  by  the  ezpe> 
rience  of  others,  and  to  share  in  social  communion.  They 
were  thus  left  without  due  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  those 
years  when  that  exercise  is  most  important ;  and,  above  all, 
were  cut  off  from  all  that  mass  of  traditional  knowledge  of 
which  language  is  the  great  store-house. 

The  language  of  gestures  is,  indeed,  obviously  less  conven- 
ient than  speech  in  many  circumstances ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
darkness,  or  with  any 'other  obstacle  to  vision ;  or,  which  is 
yet  more  important,  in  case  of  intent  occupation  of  the  eye 
and  hand,  with  work  in  hand,  or  game,  or  enemies  in  front 
Still,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  far  more  self*explanatory 
than  speech,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  every  wanderer, 
cast  among  people  of  an  unknown  tongue,  has  instinctive 
recourse  to  such  skill  in  pantomime  as  he  can  command,  we 
are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  language  of  gestures,  mixed, 
of  course,  with  instinctive  cries,  was  the  language  of  the  first 
men ;  and  that  the  instinctive  cries,  from  being  merely  auxil- 
iary, became  the  nucleus  from  which  spoken  languages  were 
slowly  developed. 

But,  though  the  elements  of  the  language  of  gestures,  by 
being  far  less  variable,  and  by  admitting  of  much  more 
obvious  analogies  with  the  visible  forms  and  actions  of 
objects,  are  far  more  generally  intelligible  among  men  of 
diverse  speech,  and  hence  seem  more  naiural  than  the  ele- 
ments of  any  known,  or  even  conceivable  language  of 
words ;  yet,  on  closer  research,  we  shall  find  that  speech  is 
the  more  natural  and  instinctive,  as  well  as  the  more  conven- 
ient of  two  rival  channels  of  thought  and  feeling.  Children 
readily  and  spontaneously  learn  speech,  because  spoken 
words  cling  with  a  natural  cohesion  to  the  memory ;  because 
they  are  prompted  by  a  natural  instinct  to  utter  sounds ;  in 
short,  because  the  acquisition  of  speech  is  a  natural  exercise 
of  organs  and  faculties  given  them  to  that  end.  The  case 
of  blind  children  shows  that  gestures,  however  useful,  are 
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not  necessary  as  interpreters  of  speech.  And  we  have  no 
evidence  that  there  ever  existed  any  community  of  men,  not 
deprived  of  hearing,  with  whom  speech  was  not  in  use  at 
least  as  early  as  gesticulation. 

Even  deaf  children,  not  less  than  children  who  hear,  give 
natural  and  unconscious  expression  to  their  first  feelings  by 
utterances.  In  them,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  cry  of  pain 
or  of  hunger  precedes  by  months  the  gestures  of  anger  or  of 
supplication.  Their  inability  to  hear  the  speech  of  others  is 
not  the  only  cause  of  their  becoming  or  remaining  dumb. 
Their  inability  to  hear  themselves — cleaving  them  uncon- 
scious of  the  sounds  they  utter— -checks  the  natural  overflow 
of  thought  and  feeling  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  and 
turns  it,  except  in  moments  of  strong  emotion,  exclusively 
to  the  other  natural  channel,  that  of  gestures  and  expres- 
sions of  the  eye  and  features. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  on  record  of  the  instinctive 
expression  of  ideas  (not  emotions)  by  utterances,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  the  blind  deaf  mute,  Laura  Bridgmani  She 
has  been  observed  to  utter  a  distinct  sound ;  in  some  cases 
approaching  a  monosyllabic  word,  in  others  a  clucking  or 
other  inarticulate  noise,  for  each  of  her  acquaintances,  and 
even  to  change  this  uttered  name  (of  which  she  can  be  con- 
scious only  by  the  muscular  effort  of  producing  it),  when  she 
becomes  aware  of  any  considerable  change  in  tKe  individual 
to  whom  it  is  applied.* 

We  are  not  aware  that  such  a  fact  is  recorded  of  any 
deaf  mute  who  can  see,  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  have  before 
remarked,  that  the  phenomena  observed  in  their  case  seem  to 
demolish  the  theory  that  any  language  of  utterances,  beyond 
mere  emotional  cries,  is  instinctive  in  man's  mouth.  But 
where  deaf  children  are  not  objects  of  attention,  these 
sounds  will  not  be  remarked,  and,  where  they  are  objects  of 
attention,  the  development  of  the  visible  language  of  ges- 
tures, as  we -have  already  observed,  cuts  off  the  other  natu- 
ral channel  for  the  overflow  of  thought 

*  See  Br.  Lieber's  paper.  On  the  Vocal  Sounds  of  Laura  Bridgman,  pablithed 
in  the  Smithsoman  Crontribntions  to  Knowledge. 
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Here  we  have  doubtless  the  germ  of  that  faculty  by  which, 
fully  developed  in  the  first  man,  he  became  possessed  of 
spontaneous  speech.  In  bis  infant  descendants  it  is  not 
developed,  because  there  is  no  room  for  its  development. 
ChiJdren  who  can  not  hear,  are  not  conscious  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  and  children  who  hear,  have  enough  to  do  in  learning 
words  by  imitation.  The  wild  men  who  have  been  found  in 
forests,  where  they  had  grown  up  with  no  more  language 
than  the  wild  beasts  with  whom  they  lived,  and  by  some  of 
whom  they  were  probably  at  first  nursed,  may  seem  at  first 
view  an  exception ;  but  these,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  were  all 
solitary ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  a 
solitary  child  or  man,  having  no  use  for  language,  far  from 
being  likely  to  form  one,  is  apt  to  lose  one  already  pos- 
sessed.* 

There  are  writers  who  attempt  to  describe  the  gradual 
formation  of  a  language,  beginning  with  mere  instinctive 
cries  of  emotion,  thence  passing  to  single  words  or  names, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  verb,  are  finally  strung  together  in 
sentences,  and  made  more  definite  by  terminations  or  by 
particles.  All  this  is  ingenious ;  but  whoUy  unsupported  by 
any  pertinent  historical  evidence.  These  writers  affect  to 
find  "  vestiges  • '  of  the  successive  stages  of  development 
through  which  they  assume  languages  to  have  passed,  in 
the  different  structures  of  the  language  spoken  by  different 
races  of  men.f  But  neither  now,  nor  at  any  past  time  of 
which  we  have  any  authentic  record,  do  we  find  a  nation  or 
tribe  whose  language  has  not  passed  through  all  the  earlier 
and  more  difficult  processes  of  its  supposed  formation. 
Tribes  are  yet  found  that,  in  respect  to  all  other  arts,  and  to 
aU  knowledge,  are  in  as  primitive  a  state  as  any  progressive 


♦ "  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  in  his  Treatise  of  Bodies,  mentions  a  remarkable 
instance  of  one  John  of  Liege,  who,  from  the  apprehensions  of  danger  from  an 
iq[>proaching  enemy,  took  refuge  in  a  forest  and  was  lost,  where  he  remained  so 
kmg  that  he  lost  the  use  of  speech,  and  had  to  learn  it  again." — Vox  OcuUm 
Subjecta,  p.  50. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  this  sort  of  philosophizing,  see  a  recent  flippant  and  pre- 
tentions work,  entitled  "Vestiges  of  Civilization." 
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theoriQt  can  well  dieam  of;  bat  none  whose  langaage  has 
not  aheady,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of  judging, 
ages  since,  psuNied  far  beyond  the  stage  when  all  words  were 
names,  and  the  connection  supplied  by  gestures. 

We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  men  may  thus  form 
a  language.    On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that,  if  the  subjects  of  the  old  Egyptian  king's  experiment 
had  been  kept  in  seclusion  a  few  years  longer,  provided  by 
being  left  together,  they  could  have  a  taste  of  the  pleasures 
and  convenience  of  having  a  mode  of  communication,  and 
could  mutually  aid  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  forma- 
tion of  language;  they  would  have  added  other  sounds, 
more  or  less  articulate,  to  the  word  bee;  and  thus  would 
have  gradually  developed  a  dialect,  imperfect  no  doubt,  and 
requiring  the  aid  of  natural  gestures,  but  yet  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of   sounds  resembling    words.     It  is  not 
improbable,  as  we  may  presently  have  occasion  to  show, 
that  there  may  be  savage  tribes  whose  languages  were  thus 
formed.     But  if  there  be  any  languages  thus  formed,  they 
must  have  been  rapidly   and  spontaneously  developed  pari 
passu  with  the  development  of  ideas  in  the  first  generation ; 
for  as  the  first  ancestors  of  the  tribe  grew  into  rigid  maturity 
of  age,  their  modes  of  thought  and  forms  of  language 
would  both  crystallize  into  a  determinate  form,  which,  in 
accordance  to  a  universal  law  of  nature,  would  be  impressed 
on  tiie  yet  plastic  minds  of  their  children.     The  forms  of  the 
language  being  thus  determined  by  some  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
first  progenitors,  would  henceforward  remain  nearly  station- 
ary for  ages.     Particular  words  change,  assume  new  mean- 
ings, or  are  forgotten ;  but  the  grammatical  forms  of  a  lan- 
guage, unless  broken  by  a  mixture  of  races,  and  fused  again 
into  a  new  dialect,  either  remain  substantially  the  same  for 
ages,  or,  when  they  change,  it  is  in  a  reverse  manner  to  that 
which  is  implied  by  the  theory  of  the  slow  formation  of  lan- 
guage during  many  generations.     The  changes  of   gram- 
matical structure  that  history  discloses  are  all  changes  from 
a  more  complex  to  a  more  simple  structure.     Some  of  the 
most  ancient  languages  known  possessed  numerous  inflee- 


tions  both  of  ncmns  uaA  verbs.  Tbe  inodem  langnagM 
derived  firom  them  have  loiit  many  of  these  inflectioiMu 
Other  a&eient  languages,  as  the  Chinese,  possessed  no  snek 
inflections,  and  so  have  remained  during  tiioiisands  of  yearn. 
Facts  like  these  indicate  that  the  first  langiiage  was  an 
inflected  one,  not  a  mere  jargon  of  names  without  inflbetiona 
or  syntax.* 

This  monosyllabic  and  non-inflected  stmetnre  of  the  Ghi* 
nese  language  tempts  us  to  conjecture,  that  this  mngular 
nation  and  singular  language  may  have  bad  their  origiB 
ftom  a  pair  ixr  more  of  children  providentially  cast  out  fiom 
human  society  while  they  possessed  as  yet,  if  any  speedi, 
but  such  a  broken  i^>eech  as  is  heard  in  the  first  eflbrts  of 
children.  This  may,  indeed,  seem  a  more  jMrobaUo  conjeo* 
ture  for  the  origin  of  a  tribe  of  ignorant  savages,  than  of  a 
people  so  renowned  for  early  civilization.  There  le,  how^ 
ever,  another  mode  in  which  a  new  tiJtt>e,  or  even  nation, 
might  take  its  origin;  a  mode  in  which,  while  totally  cut  oflf 
firom  all  tradition  either  of  the  language  or  the  historical  lore 
of  the  race,  whence  it  sf^rang,  it  might  still  preserve  a  certain 
civilization  and  skill  in  the  arts  necessary  to  subsistence  or 
comfort. 

la  all  ages  of  the  world  there  have  probably  been  deaf 
mutes,  for  the  words  expressing  this  calamity  are  found  in 
the  most  ancient  languages  known.  Sometimes  too,  as  we 
know,  several  deaf  mutes  are  found  in  the  same  family  or 
neighborhood.  They  are  generally  quick  in  learning  all  the 
arts  that  depend  on  the  eye  and  hand;  hunting,  fishing, 
agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Their  sexual  instincts 
are  often  strong,  and  their  passions  violent  May  we  not 
suppose  that,  in  some  very  remote  period,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth  was  yet  an  unpeopled  waste,  a  pair  of  deaf 

*  The  English  has  fewer  inflections  than  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  Italian,  French* 
and  other  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  than  the  Latin ;  the  present  dialects  of 
India,  than  the  Sanskrit  We  are  aware  of  no  case  in  which  a  modem  language 
has  more  varied  inflections  than  the  ancient  language  or  languages  from^  which  it 
is  derived.  The  Sanskrit,  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  preserved  by  writ- 
ing, abounds  in  inflections  beyond  all  others. 
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mutes,  rebelling  against  the  restraint  of  some  patriarchal 
family  dwelling  on  the  very  verge  of  human  habitation,  and 
feeling  their  own  ability  to  provide  for  themselves,  may 
have  wandered  off*  into  the  boundless  uninhabited  wilds 
before  them,  there  to  found  a  new  race?  A  race  so  founded 
would  doubtless  present  many  remarkable  peculiarities. 
While  it  might  well  possess  a  certain  traditional  skill  in  the 
arts  necessary  to  its  mode  of  life,  perhaps  far  beyond  the 
range  of  its  inventive  faculties;  it  would  have  lost  all  tradi- 
tion of  the  true  origin  and  early  history  of  mankind ;  and 
would  possess  a  language  resembling  no  other  language  of 
men ;  a  language,  most  probably,  of  few  elements,  and  with- 
out inflections,  for  the  idioms  of  the  dialect  of  gestures  used 
by  the  first  pair  would  be  apt  to  give  such  a  character  to  it 
in  its  first  stage  of  formation.  And,  w^e  may  add,  in  antici- 
pation of  that  part  of  our  subject,  that  a  people  of  such  an 
origin  might  very  probably  retain  some  rites  of  the  external 
worship  of  the  race  from  which  they  sprang,  while  utterly 
ignorant  of  its  meaning  and  spirit. 

We  have  presented  these  two  hypotheses  (of  which  we 
suppose  the  latter  to  be  quite  new,)  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  resort  either  to  the  older  theory  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  human  race  during  generations  in  a  savage  or 
rather  pre-savage  state,  with  only  the  faint  rudiments  of 
speech,  which  developed  differently  in  different  tribes;  or  to 
the  newer  and  more  attractive,  but  equally  unscriptural 
theory  of  a  plurality  of  Adams  and  Eves  placed  in  different 
regions;  in  order  to  account  for  the  widest  diversities  of  lan- 
guage (even  if  we  suppose  the  confusion  at  Babel  to  have 
only  produced  diffierences  of  dialect,)  or,  if  any  weight  be 
due  to  tradition  on  such  a  point,  for  the  most  contradictory 
traditions,  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind. 

From  the  theory  which  we  have  advanced,  it  will  naturally 
result  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  first  man,  and 
inherited  by  his  immediate  descendants,  having  its  origin  in 
a  fuller  development  of  faculties,  joined  to  more  perfect  flexi- 
bility of  the  organs  of  speech,  was  probably  a  more  perfect 
and  harmonious  language  than  any  that  may  since,  by  such 
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accidents  as  we  have  supposed,  have  had  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent origin.  And  this  primitive  language  we  may  easily 
2«uppose  the  stem  from  which  all  the  languages  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  have  branched ;  thus  accounting  for  the  numer- 
ous points  of  resemblance  among  the  languages  of  that  race. 

For  we  find  in  our  philosophy  no  reason  to  reject  the 
Scriptural  doctrine,  that  the  first  man  was  the  type  of  the 
highest  perfection,  mental  and  physical,  of  his  descend- 
ants. Races  of  men  sometimes  improve,  but,  in  other 
circumstances,  they  as  notoriously  degenerate.  It  is  at 
least  full  as  philosophical  to  suppose  the  inferior  races 
of  men  to  have  been  degenerate  descendants  from  the 
superior  races,  as  to  suppose  the  converse.  And  those 
who  hold  that  the  Hottentot  has  gradually  improved  by 
migration  to  more  favorable  climates,  till,  passing  through 
the  intermediate  grades,  his  remote  descendants  came  upon 
the  stage  of  life  as  a  tribe  of  Caucasians,  to  be  consistent, 
ought  also  to  hold  that  the  Hottentot  himself  was  an 
improved  oifshoot  from  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the  latter  from 
some  remarkable  baboon  or  monkey. 

And  such,  as  every  reader  will  recollect,  is  the  precise 
ground  taken  by  that  school  of  philosophers,  represented  by 
Lord  Monboddo  in  the  last  century,  and  by  the  author  of  the 
noted  work  "Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation'' 
in  this,  who  seem  possessed  with  a  monomania  of  account- 
ing for  all  phenomena  without  reference  to  a  First  Cause, 
wherever,  by  any  effort  of  speculative  ingenuity,  the  necessity 
for  such  a  reference  may  seem  to  be  removed  a  step  further 
back.  Their  theory  of  the  origin  of  man  and  of  language, 
however  insufficient  it  may  be,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  con- 
sistency. They  do  not  suppose  the  first  man  to  have  been 
created  and  left  by  his  Creator  in  a  state  of  bodily  maturity 
and  intellectual  infancy,  or  rather  imbecility.  According  to 
their  views  the  first  man,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  succes- 
sive developments  from  the  first  germ  of  life  (which  itself,  in 
the  view  of  some,  was  merely  a  product  of  a  new  chemical 
combination,)  this  first  man,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
infusoria^  through  the  fishes,  the  frogs,  and  the  monkeys,  had 
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of  course  an  infancy,  as  the  orang-outang  or  chimpanzee, 
from  whom  he  was  born,  had  before  him.  An  infant  with 
orang-outang  parents  can  not  well  be  supposed  to  have  any 
other  language  than  the  howling,  chattering  and  mowing  of 
his  own  father  and  mother ;  and  marvellous  as  is  the  forma- 
tion, in  whatever  number  of  generations,  of  a  human  lan- 
guage from  such  an  origin,  it  is  no  greater  marvel  than  the 
birth  of  a  rational  man  from  an  irrational  ape.  The  diffi- 
culty with  this  theory  is,  that  in  seeking  to  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  a  direct  interposition  of  Divine  power,  it 
supposes  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  each  a  greater  miracle, 
as  measured  by  human  experience  since  the  record  of  history 
began,  than  is  implied  in  the  most  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 

According  to  all  human  experience,  every  oak  sprung  from 
an  acorn ;  nor  has  an  acorn  been  ever  known  to  produce  a 
tree  of  a  different  species  from  its  parent  oak.  But  geology 
teaches  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  unfit  for 
the  growth  of  oaks.  There  must  have  been  a  first  oak.  Ts 
it  easier  to  conceive  this  first  oak,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
all  experience,  to  have  sprung  from  the  seed  of  some  less 
perfect  plant,  than  to  conceive  it,  not  in  contradictioh  to,  but 
simply  in  addition  to,  because  beyond  the  reach  of  experi- 
ence, as  springing  from  the  ground  at  the  will  of  the 
Creator  ? 

If  it  be  granted  that  the  first  pair  were  created  with  adult 
bodies ;  possessed  at  once  of  that  stature,  muscular  develop- 
ment, and  power  over  their  motions,  which,  in^the  case  of 
each  of  their  descendants,  are  only  acquired  by  the  slow 
growth  and  slowly  treasured  experience  of  long  years  of 
infancy  and  childhood  ;  it  can  hardly  be  denied  to  be  equally 
probable  that  they  were  created  also  with  adult  viinds,  that 
is,  mental  faculties,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  infants,  merely  in 
the  germ,  but  well  developed,  and  possessed  of  an  instinctive 
power  of  speech,  which,  in  fact,  is  hardly  a  greater  marvel 
than  an  instinctive  power  of  walking  to  the  nearest  tree, 
and  plucking  fruit  to  satisfy  the  first  call  of  hunger.     Milton 
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makes  Adam  say,  describing  his  first  awakening  into  con- 
scious life : 

**  Straight  towards  Ueaveu  my  wondering  eyes  I  turned, 
And  gazed  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  raised 
By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung. 
As  thitherward  endeavoring,  and  upright 
Stood  on  mgfeet :  about  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams;  by  these, 
Creatures  that  lived,  and  moved,  and  walked,  or  flew : 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling ;  all  things  smiled ; 
With  fragrance  and  with  joy  my  heart  overflowed. 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed,  and  sometimes  went^  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigor  led ; 
But  who  I  was,  or  where,  or  from  what  cause, 
Knew  not ;  to  speak'  I  tried j  and  forthwith  spake  : 
My  tongue  obeyed,' and  readily  could  name 
Whatever  I  saw." 

And  this  fine  description  contains  philosophy  as  well  as 
poetry.  The  Creator  can  dispense,  if  it  so  please  him,  with 
the  long  infancy  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  body. 
There  is. nothing  in  itself  more  incredible  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  first  man,  as  instinctively  naming  whatever  he 
saw,  than  in  his  instinctively  standing  upright,  and  moving 
over  the  eartli  at  will.  None  of  his  descendants,  for  long 
months  after  birth,  can  do  either  the  first  or  the  last.  If  a 
human  being  should  be  nurtured  from  infancy  up  to  adult 
age  without  ever  having  been  suffered  to  use  his  limbs,  he 
would  be  as  utterly  unable  to  stand  and  walk,  as  he  would 
be  unable  to  speak,  if  from  the  loss  of  hearing  or  other  cause, 
he  should  grow  up  without  having  ever  exercised  his  organs 
of  speech.  And  equally  unable  would  he  be  to  remember, 
think,  and  reason,  if  he  had  been  always  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  of  development  and  exercise  of  his  intellectual 
faculties. 

It  is  no  serious  objection  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  the 
possession  of  a  language  implies  the  possession  of  a  consid- 
erable store  of  ideas,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  use 
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of  the  external  senses.  The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  Adam 
named  "  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air," 
when  brought  to  him.  Evidently  the  names  came  sponta- 
neously to  his  tongue,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  perfect  organ- 
ization and  overflowing  energy  of  his  organs  of  speech.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  he  ever  used,  or  was  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing, a  word  for  elephant^  or  lion^  or  tree,  or  bird,  before  he 
saw,  and  seeing  tried  to  name  those  objects;  or  that  he 
would  have  a  word  to  express  love,  for  instance,  before  he 
had  experienced  that  feeling,  which,  of  course,  implies  the 
perception  of  a  beloved  object. 

The  formation  of  a  language  of  gestures  by  a  deaf-mute 
child  presents  phenomena  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
plastic  power  of  a  language  in  its  vigorous  and  flexible 
youth.  A  sprightly  deaf-mute  chUd,  once  accustomed  to 
have  his  pantomimic  efforts  received  with  kind  interest,  at 
the  first  sight  of  an  elephant  or  a  lion,  will  give  this  new  ani- 
mal a  fitting  sign-name  ;  and,  at  the  first  perception  of  some 
new  feeling,  or  mental  relation,  will  devise  some  suitable 
mode  of  expressing  it  in  pantomime.  And  his  signs  will  be 
intelligible  to  his  companions,  if  of  quick  perceptions,  and 
accustomed  to  his  mode  of  communication,  provided  they 
have  seen  the  same  objects,  and  experienced  the  same  feel- 
ings, though  the  particular  combination  of  signs  made  use  of 
in  the  new  case  should  be  quite  new  to  them.  Can  not  we 
imagine  that  the  Creator  should  endow  the  first  pair  with  a 
power  of  speech  as  spontaneous,  and  to  each  other  as  self- 
interpreting,  as  the  pantomime  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  still  is? 
Is  there  any  improbability  in  supposing  that  they  were  gifted 
with,  as  they  needed  greater  propensity  to,  and  facility  in 
speech  than  is  possessed  by  any  of  their  descendants  ? 

Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  obtain  on  the  origin 
of  language,  there  can  be  none  that  the  possession  or  the 
capacity  of  acquiring  a  language  is  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  humanity.  The  want  of  a  language  in  any  adult  being 
of  admitted  human  origin,  where  the  senses  concerned  in 
the  use  of  language  are  not  deficient,  at  once  marks  a  low 
grade  of  idiocy.     Language  furnishes  the  machinery  of  the 
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intellect ;  it  is  the  multiplier  of  mental  power,  the  treasury  of 
the  accumulating  experience  and  reflections  of  the  whole 
race,  and  hence  is  the  great  means  of  intellectual  progress 
for  the  human  race,  as  well  as  for  each  individual  man. 
Another  prerogative  that  distinguishes  man  from  the  most 
sagacious  of  the  mere  animal  creation,  a  prerogative  yet 
higher  than  language,  and  hardly  less  universal,  is  religion. 
As  there  is  no  known  tribe  of  men  without  an  articulate  lan- 
guage, so  there  is  hardly  one  without  a  religion,  that  is, 
without  traditions  more  or  less  distinct,  and  having  more  or 
less  sway  through  the  conscience,  on  opinion  and  conduct ; 
of  a  God  and  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

This  general  consent  of  mankind  on  certain  fundamental 
points  of  religious  belief,  is  accounted  for,  as  we  have  seen 
is  the  case  with  the  general  prevalence  of  articulate  speech, 
in  two  different  ways.  One  class  of  philosophers  and  the- 
ologians hold,  that  whatever  knowledge  on  such  points  is 
possessed  by  nations  on  whom  the  light  of  revelation  has 
not  dawned,  is  derived  through  dim  traditions,  transmitted 
from  the  remote  patriarchal  times.  Another  class  regard  the 
crude  notions  of  the  heathen  on  religious  subjects  as  the 
spontaneous  development  of  man's  religious  nature ;  which 
they  hold,  leads  every  man,  or  at  least  every  community,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  mental  and  moral  development,  to  recog- 
nize a  God  in  His  works,  and  infer  the  soul's  immortality 
from  the  instinctive  horror  with  which  we  recoil  from  the 
idea  of  entire  extinction  of  being. 

The  two  theories  have  this  in  common,  that  they  take  for 
granted  that  certain  elements  of  religious  belief  are  natural 
to  the  human  mind.  If  man  were  not  so  constituted  that  a 
belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  life  is  accepted  and  clung  to, 
as  consonant  with  his  nature,  religious  traditions  could  never 
keep  such  firm  hold  of  the  popular  belief  through  countless 
generations.  But  when  we  say  that  the  vine  reaches  to  and 
twines  round  the  stake,  when  presented  to  it,  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  vine  can  make  its  own  support,  or  without 
painful  and  random  trailings  along  the  ground,  reach  a  dis- 
tant support ;  it  but  accepts  the  nearest  support  offered  to  it. 
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The  human  mind  (with  rare  exceptions)  instinctively  accepts 
and  clings  to  the  great  truths  embodied  in  the  words,  God 
and  Immortality :  does  it  follow  that  these  truths  are  so  near 
and  open  to  human  apprehension  that  the  mind,  in  its  vague 
and  unaided  reachings  forth,  can  discover  and  grasp  them  ? 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  inquiries  into  the  no- 
tions of  the  uninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  possess  the  greatest 
interest.  The  results  of  these  inquiries  we  now  proceed  to 
give. 

A  series  of  questions  as  to  their  ideas  before  instruction 
on  religious  and  other  analogous  subjects,  was  recently  pro- 
posed to  the  members  of  the  three  most  advanced  classes  in 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The 
answers  obtained  were  entirely  their  own,  both  in  thoughts 
and  in  language.  We  'here  present  a  sufficient  number  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  whole. 

Question  1.  *'  Had  you,  before  instruction,  any  idea  of  a 
God,  or  of  any  being  in  the  sky,  more  wise  and  powerful 
than  man  ?  Did  you  consider  this  being  as  benevolent  and 
just,  or  as  powerful,  cruel  and  awful  ?  " 

Answer.  "Before  instruction  I  had  no  conceptions  with 
reference  to  the  character  of  God ;  my  grandmother  and  her 
daughter  endeavored  to  instruct  me,  and  make  me  under- 
stand that  God  was  good  and  powerful,  but  I  did  not  obtain 
any  clear  idea.  They  taught  me  in  signs  that  the  eye  of 
God  was  so  great  that  he  could  perceive  with  ease  and 
quickness.  When  I  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  with 
one  hand,  a  good  lady  pointed  to  some  letters  in  a  thin  pam- 
phlet, saying  '  God  is  good,'  but  I  did  not  clearly  understand 
what  this  meant  until  the  dawn  of  education  beamed  upon 
me." 

"  No,  Sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  God." 

"  I  thought  that  some  one  was  in  the  sky.  I  feared  that  he 
was  powerful  and  wise,  because  he  turned  a  grindstone,  and 
made  it  thunder  and  lighten."* 


*  This  idea,  though  less  poetical,  is  not  more  tinphilosophical  than  the  Ho- 
meric  notion  of  thunderbolts  forged  On  Vulcan's  anvil. 
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"Before  I  was  instructed  I  had  no  idea  of  God,  bnt  I 
thought  that  some  one  caused  thunder  and  lightning  over 
the  earth,  which  qualced." 

"I  had  no  idea  of  any  being  more  wise  and  powerful  than 
man/' 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  God.  I  had  no  idea  of  considering 
his  character." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  had  an  idea  of  Grod  before  I  came  to  schooL 
During  my  stay  at  home,  my  mother  often  told  me  that  God 
was  good,  but  I  had  not  much  knowledge  about  him." 

"  Nothing  of  a  being  in  the  sky  more  powerful  than  man, 
was  known  to  me  till  my  brother  told  me  through  gestures 
that  he  was  of  greater  strength  and  height  than  we,  and  put 
the  corpse  of  a  wicked  man  to  the.  bottom  of  a  hollow  place 
and  then  burnt  it;  and  would  take  a  dead  person  possessing 
goodness  into  the  sky.  My  feelings  were  divided  between 
fear  of  the  being  and  determination  to  be  good,  so  that  I 
might  be  taken  by  him  to  his  abode  Jn  the  sky.  On  my 
mother's  return  home  from  a  visit,  she,  being  informed  by 
him  that  he  had  taught  me  of  the  being,  confirmed  the  state* 
ment." 

"  I  had  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  God  originaUy  im- 
printed on  my  mind  by  my  mother,  who  gave  me,  through 
signs,  the  impression  that  he  was  entirely  made  of  iron,  by 
pointing  to  the  stove  round  which  we  were  sitting  one  Sab- 
bath morning  in  winter;  and  that  he  was  enthroned  on  high, 
by  placing  herself  in  an  arm-chair  and  touching  it  and  point- 
ing upward,  as  if  something  resembling  it  were  elevated 
above  the  blue  azure  vault.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  I 
thought  that  he  was  more  powerful  than  man,  and  that  he 
would  be  highly  offended  and  extremely  angry  should  I  ever 
do  anything  disagreeable  or  offensive.  After  the  most 
intense  reflection,  I  can  hardly  say  whether  I  ever  thought 
he  was  benevolent  and  just  or  not." 

"  Before  instruction,  I  never  had  any  conception  of  God, 
or  of  any  being  in  the  sky  more  wise  and  powerful  than 
man." 

"  I  had,  before  being  instructed,  no  idea  of  God,  nor  of 
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any  being  more  wise  and  powerful  in  the  sky  than  a  man  in 
the  world,  but  I  was  taught  in  French  by  ray  nurse  in  Paris 
that  there  was  such  a  being  called  *Dieu.'  I  considered  the 
being  very  cruel.  While  I  was  on  the  wharf  at  Beaufort 
with  my  father,  when  quite  a  boy,  we  were  waiting  for  the 
coraing  of  a  steam-boat.  It  was  an  exceedingly  hot  day 
and  we  were  out  of  patience.  I  told  him  that  'Dieu'  was 
very  cruel." 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  formed  any  idea  that 
there  was  a  God,  or  any  other  being  superior  to  man." 

Extracts  like  the  foregoing  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely. Thousands  of  deaf  mutes  in  Europe  and  America, 
after  becoming  able  to  give  an  account  of  their  early 
thoughts,  have  been  questioned  as  to  their  ideas  of  God ; 
and  their  answers  have  been  perfectly  uniform  in  the  point 
that  no  one  of  them  ever  originated  the  idea  of  a  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world  from  his  own  unaided  reflections. 
What  ideas  some  of  them  had  attached  to  the  word  God, 
pointed  out  to  them  in  books,  were  derived  from  the  imper- 
fectly understood  signs  of  their  anxious  friends,  or  from 
pictures.  In  this  way,  many  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  acquired 
the  notion  that  there  was  a  great  and  strong  man  in  the  sky, 
a  being  to  be  feared  rather  than  loved.  Others  received  from 
pictures  the  notion  that  the  being,  so  often  pointed  to  in  the 
sky,  was  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  flow- 
ing robes.  For  instance,  Massieu,  the  celebrated  pupil  of 
Sicard,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  impressions  he 
received  from  the  attempts  of  his  parents  to  make  known  to 
him  the  existence  and  the  duty  of  worshiping  God :  * 

"  My  father  made  me  make  prayers  by  signs,  morning  and 
evening.  I  put  myself  on  my  knees ;  I  joined  my  hands 
and  moved  my  lips,  in  imitation  o£  those  who  speak  when 
they  pray  to  God." 

"  In  my  infancy  I  adored  the  heavens  and  not  God ;  I  did 


*  Those  who  may  wish  to  read  in  fall  this  interesting  acconnt  of  his  own 
infancy  by  Massien,  may  refer  to  Sicard's  "  Th6orie  des  Signes,"  to  B6bian't 
"Journal  des  Soords-Muets  et  des  Avengles/'  (I.  333),  or  to  the  Appendix  to 
Akerly's  "Elementary  Exercises  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  [New  YoA,  1826]. 
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not  see  God,  I  saw  the  heaven  (the  sky).  When  I  prayed 
on  my  knees  I  thought  of  the  heaven.  1  prayed  in  order  to 
make  it  descend  by  night  upon  the  earth,  to  the  end  that  the 
vegetables  which  I  had  planted  should  grow,  and  that  the 
sick  should  be  restored  to  health." 

When  asked  if  he  gave  a  figure  or  form  to  this  heaven^ 
M assieu  replied :  "  My  father  had  shown  me  a  large  statue 
in  a  church  in  my  country ;  it  represented  an  old  man  with 
a  long  beard  ;  he  held  a  globe  in  his  hand ;  T  believed  that 
he  dwelt  beyond  the  sun."  Massieu  further  relates  that  he 
felt  joy  when  his  prayers  were  answered  to  his  wishes;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  was  accustomed  to  threaten  heaven  with 
angry  gestures  when  he  saw  that  hail  destroyed  the  crops,  or 
his  parents  continued  sick. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  failure  of  so  many  anx- 
ious parents  and  relatives  of  uneducated  mutes  to  impart  to 
these  unfortunates  any  corrector  consoling  ideas  on  religions 
subjects,  is  owing,  not  to  any  want  of  adaptation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  gestures  for  the  communication  of  such  ideas,  but 
to  their  own  want  of  skill  in  its  use.  As  it  exists  in  our 
institutions,  this  language  is  fully  adequate  to  the  clear  and 
vivid  expression  of  religious  truths.* 

Questions^  2.  "  Had  you  any  idea  that  the  world  was 
created ;  that  some  wise  and  powerful  being  made  plants 
animals,  men,  and  all  things  ?  "  * 

"  Did  you  every  try  to  reflect  about  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  ?  " 

Ansivers,  "  I  had  no  idea  that  it  was  created  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  never  thought  of  the  origin  of  the  world." 

"  No,  I  had  no  idea  about  it.  I  did  not  think  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  world." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that 
plants,  animals,  and  all  things,  and  men  were  made — No, 
Sir." 


*  The  rude  and  uncultivated  <lialect.s  of  gestures  jrencrally  serve  only  to  recall 
ideas  ,  with  which  both  parties  arc  idready  familiar.  It  requires  an  improved 
dialect,  and  a  master  in  its  uses,  to  impart  new  ideas,  especially  if  elevated  and 
intricate. 
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"I  did  not  know  that  it  was  created,  but  I  felt  as  if  it 
existed.  I  thought  that  plants,  animals,  men,  and  all  things 
made  themselves.  No,  I  never  endeavored  to  reflect  about 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants." 

"  It  was  my  opinion  that  the  sun  created  the  world,  and  all 
things,  and  animals,  and  the  farmers  caused  the  plants  and 
vegetables  to  grow  up.  I  never  tried  to  reflect  about  the 
origin  of  the  inhabitants." 

"  1  can  not  recollect  anything  of  what  I  thought  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  world,  and  plants,  animals, 
men,  and  all  things  were  made.  To  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion, I  never  tried  to  reflect  about  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
its  inhabitants." 

"  My  ideas  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  plants  and  other 
things  were  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  till  my 
dormant  faculties  were  enlightened  by  the  dawn  of  educa- 
tion when  I  came  into  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb." 

"  I  had  no  idea  at  all  that  the  world  was  created,  or  that 
some  wise  and  powerful  being  made  plants,  animals,  men, 
and  all  things,  as  I  thought  they  had  ever  been  and  would 
ever  be  in  existence,  and  that  the  world  was  an  endless  level 
plain.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  assert  whether  I  had 
ever  tried  to  reflect  about  the  origin  of  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants." 

"No,  Sir;  I  thought  that  some  animals  came  from  the 
south  to  this  country,  where  they  staid  till  the  winter,  when 
they  flew  away  to  the  south,  but  some  animals  were  born 
here.  I  believed  that  some  great  things  raised  themselves. 
I  did  not  know  that  God  made  plants,  but  persons  gathered 
some  in  the  fall  and  kept  them  till  spring,  when  they  planted 
seeds  in  the  earth.  The  seeds  grew  up  by  the  influence  of 
the  water  which  some  women  poured  upon  them.  1  tried  to 
think  (about  the  origin  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants)  but 
could  not  do  it.  T  thought  that  the  inhabitants  came  from 
the  south." 

The  writer  of  the  last  cited  answer,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
the  only  one  that  "  tried  to  think  "  about  the  origin  of  the 
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world  and  its  inhabitants.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  her 
education  did  not  begin  till  she  had  attained  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  she  had  thus  more  time  before  instruction  to  "  try 
to  think,"  or  to  attempt  to  make  original  theories,  than  most 
of  tlio  others  whose  answers  are  given  above,  who  generally 
eam(j  to  school  at  eleven  or  twelve,  or  even   earlier.     With 
(feaf-mute  children,  unless  their  friends  are  skilled  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  the  reflective  powers  usually  develop  much 
more  slowly  than  with  children  who  hear;  because  the  pos- 
session of  signs  for  those  ideas  that  are  beyond  the  sphere  of 
direct  intuition,  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  by  inter- 
course with  other  minds,  are  necessary  to  any  considerable 
development  of  those  powers.     The  dialect   which  a  deaf 
mute,   with  the  assistance  of  his  rehitions  and  playmates, 
invents  to  serve  for  necessary  and  simple  communications,  is 
usually  too  meagre,  imperfect,  and  often  ambiguous,  to  favor 
the  development  of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties.     And  if 
these    faculties    are    slowly  and   imperfectly  developed,  wc 
should  rationally  expect,  what  appears  to  be  the   fact,   that 
few,  if  any,  of  these  unfortunate  children  seem  ever  to  have 
relleeted  on  the  origin  of  tlui  universe,  or  on  the  necessity  of 
a  First  Cause  for  the  phenomena  of  nature.     As  one  of  them 
expresses  it,  they  "thought  it  was  natural''  that  the  world 
should  be  as  it  is.     Some  even  fancied  that  those  whom  they 
saw  to  be  old,  had  ever  been  so,  and  that  they  themselves 
would  ever  remain  children.      Those  who  had  learned,  bv 
observation  and  testimony,  the  general  law  of  progress  from 
infancy  to  old  age,  supposed,  if  they  attempted  to  think  on 
the  subject  at  all,  that  there  had  been  an  endless  series  of 
generations.     But  probably  there  are  very  few  uninstructed 
deaf  mute  children  often  or  twelve  who  have  reached  such  a 
point  of  intellectual  development  as  even  this  idea  implies. 
At  least,  we  do  not  recall  more  than  one  case   in  which   a 
deaf  mute  has  professed  to  have  had  such  an  idea,  and  his 
recollections  did  not  seem  to  be  clear.'      It  is  much  easier  to 

*  '*  /  fifilirrr  I  used  t(»  think  that  this  worM  stoocl  itsilf  alvvavs,  mul  that  tho 
people,  too,  wcM(!  descended  from  f;fncration  to  "generation  without  origin/' — 
Twenty-seeond  Koport,  Amcriean  A«iyliim  (18.'J8,)  ]).  17, 
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give  to  a  deaf  mute,  by  means  of  rude  and  imperfect  yigiij<, 
the  idea  that  there  is  some  powerful  being  in  the  sky,  than  to 
explain  or  even  hint  that  this  being  made  the  world.*  Hence 
it  is  that  very  few  deaf  mutes  have  ever  acquired,  either  from 
their  own  reflections  or  from  the  imperfect  signs  of  their 
friends,  any  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  even  of  the 
plants  and  animals  on  its  surface.  Nor  need  this  surprise  us 
when  we  reflect  that  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
antiquity  had  not  mastered  this  great  idea.  Ovid,  writing  in 
the  learned  and  polished  time  of  Augustus,  expressed  the 
popular  belief  of  his  time  in  the  theory,  that  all  things  were 
produced  by  the  due  union  of  heat  and  moisture,  f 

Many  deaf  mutes,  however,  whether  from  their  own  medi- 
tations or  from  misunderstanding  the  signs  of  their  friends, 
have  acquired  child-like  ideas  respecting  the  causes  of  certain 
natural  phenomena;  such  as  rain,  thunder,  and  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Quite  a  number  supposed  that  there 
were  men  in  the  sky,  who,  at  certain  times,  made  themselves 
busy  in  pouring  down  water  and  firing  guns.  The  notions 
of  deaf  mutes  on  such  matters  are  often  amusing  enough, 
but  when  not  derived  from  a  misconception  of  the  signs  of 
their  friends,  j:  are  evidently  formed  in  a  spirit  of  analogy, 
which,  indeed,  has  a  great  effect  on  the  formation  of  their 
language  of  gestures.  Where  there  is  a  resemblance  in 
effects,  they  naturally  suppose  a  resemblance  in  causes.  An 
English  deaf-mute  boy,§  observing  that  he  could  raise  quite 
a  strong  wind  with  his  mother's  bellows,  naturally  concluded 
that  the  wind  that  sometimes  blew  off"  his  cap  in  the  street 
came  from  the  mouth  of  a  gigantic  bellows.     Neither  does  it 

*  "  When  I  saw  a  large  stone,  1  asked  a  friend  of  mine  liow  it  caine,     Slio 
pointed  to  heaven,  bnt  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant." — lb.  p.  14. 
t  Quippo  ubi  tcmporieni  suniscre  humorquc  caloniiu* 
Concipinnt ;  et  ab  bin  orinntur  cuncta  duobuH. 

Mctamori)lio?os,  1.  s. 
I  One  girl,  probably  from  misunderstanding  the  signs  of  her  friends,  lm«l  imbi- 
l)ed  the  idea  that  the  priest  made  rain. 

§  "A  Voice  from  the  Dumb,"  by  W.  Sleight  of  Brighton.  Otlier  doiif  nuit«*- 
say  they  fancied  the  wind  was  blown  from  the  mouth  of  sonio  unscon  bejnL'". 
This  notion  may  have  been  derived  from  piptun'«. 
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seem  that  this  belief  was  troubled  by  his  iuability  to  find  the 
operator  or  the  location  of  this  bellows,  for  to  one  whose 
sphere  of  observation  was  so  limited,  and  who  could  learn  so 
little  of  the  world  beyond  it  from  the  testimony  of  others,  the 
region  beyond  a  circle  of  a  few  miles,  was  as  wholly  unknown, 
and  as  open  to  the  occupancy  of  imaginary  giants  and 
engines,  and  other  figments  of  the  imagination,  as  was  ever 
the  land  of  the  Cimmerians  to  the  Greeks,  or  the  Fairy  Land 
to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  notion  already  given,  of  a  girl  who  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  the  plants  which  spring  up  annually  in  the 
fields  and  woods  were,  like  those  in  her  mother's  garden, 
planted  and  watered  by  "  some  women  ;  "  an  infantile  con- 
ception in  which,  however,  may  be  traced  the  first  germ  of 
the  old  Greek  notions  respecting  nymphs  and  dryads. 

A  few  more  of  these  infantile  attempts  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  One 
lad,  struck  with  the  similarity  between  flour  falling  in  a  mill, 
and  snow  falling  from  the  clouds,  concluded  that  snow  was 
ground  out  of  a  mill  in  the  sky.  Others  supposed  that  the 
men  with  whom  their  imaginations,  or  their  misconceptions 
of  the  signs  of  their  friends,  had  peopled  the  sky,  brought  up 
water  from  the  rivers,  or  from  some  large  neighboring  sound 
or  lake,  and  dashed  it  about  from  pails  or  tubs,  through  holes 
in  the  heavenly  vault.  The  more  general  belief,  however, 
seems  to  have  been,  that  there  was  a  great  store  of  rain  and 
snow  in  the  sky,  a  matter  no  more  to  be  wondered  at  than 
the  abundance  of  earth  and  water  below.  Some  supposed 
thunder  and  lightning  to  be  the  discharges  of  guns  or  cannon 
in  the  sky;  a  notion  the  converse  of  that  well-known  one  of  the 
savages  who,  when  they  first  met  in  battle  a  European  armed 
with  a  musket,  believed  they  had  encountered  a  God,  armed 
with  thunder  and  lightning.  Others  say  that  they  believed 
lightning  to  be  struck  from  the  sky  with  iron  bars,  a  fancy 
rather  more  difficult  to  account  for  than  the  other,  though 
they  had  doubtless  remarked  the  sparks  struck  by  iron  from 
stone. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  they  had  any  idea  how 
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the  sun,  mooii,  and  stars  were  upheld  in  the  sky,  the  uniform 
reply  was  that  they  had  never  thought  about  it.  It  seems  as 
natural  to  children  that  these  bodies  should  keep  their  places 
above  us,  as  that  the  clouds  or  the  sky  itself  should.  One 
lad  had  imagined  a  hole  through  the  earth  by  which  the  sun 
could  find  a  passage  back  to  the  east.  Others  supposed 
that  after  setting,  he  continued  his  journey  round  under  the 
northern  horizon  to  the  east  again.  There  were  even  some 
who  supposed  that  a  new  sun  rose  every  morning,  and  was 
extinguished  at  night! 

They  all  believed,  of  course,  that  the  earth  was  flat.  No 
one  will  wonder  at  this,  for  there  are  still  many  people,  pos- 
sessed of  the  advantages  of  speech  and  hearing,  who  on  this 
point  have  not  yielded  the  testimony  of  their  eyes  to  the 
demonstrations  of  science. 

The  stars,  in  the  view  of  many,  were  candles  or  lamps, 
lighted  every  evening  for  their  own  convenience  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  sky ;  a  notion  very  natural  to  those  who 
had  had  opportunities  of  watching  the  regular  lighting,  at 
night,  of  the  street-lamps  of  a  city.  The  moon  was,  to  most 
of.  those  whose  answers  are  before  us,  an  object  of  greater 
interest  than  any  others  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  One 
imaginative  girl  fancied  that  she  recognized  in  the  moon  the 
pale  but  kind  face  of  a  deceased  friend.  Others  thought 
that  she  continually  followed  them  and  watched  their 
actions,  moving  some  to  "  make  saucy  faces  at  her,"  and 
others  to  run  and  hide  themselves  in  the  fear  that  she  would 
seize  and  cruelly  treat  them.*  These  were,  probably,  only 
momentary  fancies.  The  greater  number  looked  on  the 
moon  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  without  dread.  Some  say 
they  believed  she  loved  them. 

The  answers  of  some  of  them,  from  their  imperfect  com- 
mand  of  language,  probably  express  more  than   they  in- 


*  A  pupil  of  the  Hartford  School  wrote :  "  I  had  some  faint  idea  that  there 
was  one  in  the  moon  who  looked  on  every  one  of  us,  and  would  take  any  one 
that  was  angry  or  bad  in  some  ways  to  his  prison  for  life." — Twenty-second 
Report,  American  Asylum,  p.  14.  Other  deaf  mutes  have  related  similar  fancies 
of  their  early  years. 
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tended ;  and,  in  several  cases,  their  recollections  of  the  ideas 
they  had  before  instruction  may  have  become  mixed  up 
with,  or  colored  by,  the  ideas  they  have  acquired  since.  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  how  much  the  girl  meant  who  professes 
to  have  had  an  opinion  that  "the  sun  created  the  world," 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  diminished  by  the  incoherency  of 
the  different  parts  of  her  statement.  She  may  have  observed 
that  the  sun  caused  the  annual  disappearance  of  snow  and 
return  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

The  answers  to  the  question  :  "  Had  you  any  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  as  something  distinct  from  the  body, 
and  which  might  be  separated  from  it  ? "  were  so  uniformly 
in  the  negative,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more  than 
two  or  three,  e.  *^.,  "  No,  Sir,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  soul." 
"  I  had  not  the  least  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.'' 
"  I  had  no  understanding  of  the  existence  of  the  soul ;  but 
now  I  understand  that  the  soul  exists  in  every  person,  and 
when  death  seizes  them  the  soul  is  immediately  separated 
from  it"  [the  body].  The  replies  of  pupils  of  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  to  a  similar  question  were  to  the  same  effect. 
One  of  them  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole.  "I 
had  not  any  idea  of  my  own  soul  nor  of  any  spirit  what- 
ever." 

It  is  remarkable  that  only  one  out  of  more  than  forty 
whose  statements  are  before  us,  seems  to  have  imbibed  any 
of  the  popular  superstitions  respecting  ghosts.  If  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  deaf  and  dumb  prevents  them  from  learning 
much  truth,  it  also  protects  them  in  most  cases  from  receiv- 
ing those  early  impressions  of  superstitious  terror  and  folly 
which  it  is  often  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of  in  later  life. 

Question  8.  "  What  were  your  thoughts  and  feelings  on 
the  subject  of  death  ?  Did  you  know  that  you  must  your- 
self die?" 

Ansivers.  "  I  had  terrible  dreams  about  death,  which 
stimulated  me  to  take  some  possible  means  to  save  my 
life  from  being  destroyed,  by  hiding  myself  under  the 
ground." 

"  I  can  not  recollect  that  I  thought  I  must  die  myself." 


I 
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"  1  had  always  regarded  death  with  painfal  terror  and 
Huperstition ;  it  seemed  to  me  an  unnatural  and  ghastly 
thing,  and  a  sort  of  punishment  inflicted  on  bad  human 
beings.  I  did  not  know  that  I  must  die  like  others,  nor  that 
all  must  die." 

"  I  considered  death  as  an  unpleasant  subject  of  reflec- 
tion, and  hated  it  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  but  could 
not  help  dreadful  reflection  on  it  whenever  T  saw  man  or 
animal  die.  I  knew  it  was  the  extinction  of  human,  as  well 
as  animal  life,  but  had  no  idea  that  all  men,  animals  and 
vegetables  must  come  to  an  end.  When  I  saw  men  and 
animals  die,  I  had  no  feelings  of  sympathy  toward  them,  as 
I  usually  thought  they  were  killed  by  taking  things  that 
were  destructive  to  life,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  it 
[death]  that  I  formed  a  resolution  to  defend  myself  against 
its  baleful  effects,  expecting  never  to  be  its  victim  in  all  my 
life." 

*'  My  thoughts  were  that  a  person  would  never  appear  in 
life  after  his  death.  I  was  afraid  of  death.  I  did  not  think 
we  must  all  die.     I  had  an  idea  that  I  should  possibly  die." 

"  I  thought  death  awful  and  terrible,  and  my  feelings  on 
it  were  great  and  painful.  I  guess  that  I  had  thought  that 
I  myself  must  die." 

"I  often  saw  the  old  people  failing  till  they  died  and  were 
buried  in  the  grave,  but  I  did  not  fear  it,  because  I  would  not 
die  like  them." 

"  I  really  knew  that  I  should  myself  die,  as  my  dear  friend 
Mrs.  S.  R.  D.  often  told  me  by  the  signs  that  I  should  die, 
and  would  be  taken  from  the  grave  to  be  in  a  happy  place 
up  where  she  pointed  with  her  hand;  but  I  knew  nothing 
about  God  and  heaven." 

"  1  did  not  know,  but  I  cherished  the  hope  that  1  was  not 
appointed  to  be  caught  by  sickness  or  death.  I  did  not 
know  that  I  myself  must  die." 

"  Yes,  Sir,  I  thought  that  death  was  God  and  I  knew  that 
I  would  die,  but  I  was  in  a  deeply  fearful  sorrowful  manner 
in  which  I  thought  I  should  never  see  my  parents  hereafter." 

"Before    I  came   to  be  educated,  the  subject  of  death 
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affected  my  thoughts  and  feelings.  I  considered  it  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  erf  all  calamities,  and  sometimes  dreaded  it. 
I  generally  thought  that  I  should  never  die,  but  live  for  eter- 
nity." 

From  these  extracts,  and  similar  ones  might  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  most  of  the  unedu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb,  death  is  truly  the  king  of  terrors. 
Those  who  had  not  been  taught  the  contrary  by  the  signs  of 
their  friends,  cherished  the  belief  that  they  could  evade  the 
power  of  death,  and  live  on  forever.  We  have  heard  of  a 
lad  who,  having  observed  that  people  who  died  had  taken 
medicine,  resolved  to  abstain  from  medicine,  as  well  as  other 
hurtful  things;  and  it  might  in  some  cases  be  well  if  those 
who  are  not  deaf  and  dumb  were  equally  prudent*  Other 
deaf  mutes  are  recorded  to  have  been  unwilling  lo  betake 
themselves  to  their  beds,  when  unwell,  from  having  observed 
that  those  sick  persons  who  kept  their  beds  generally  died.  * 

Other  deaf-mute  children,  of  less  experience,  or  of  a  hap- 
pier temperament,  profess  to  have  had,  or  at  least  to  be  able 
to  recollect,  no  thoughts  or  feelings  on  the  subject  of  death. 
Some  state  tliat  all  that  troubled  them  at  the  sight  of  a 
corpse,  was  the  weeping  of  those  around  them. 

To  the  question  whether  they  were  over  led  by  dreaming 
of  a  deceased  person  to  suppose  that  that  person,  though 
(lead  and  buried,  yet  lived,  thought,  and  felt  somewhere ; 
the  general  reply  was,  that  they  recollected  no  such  dreams. 
A  few  recollected  having  dreamed  of  the  death  of  friends 
whom  on  awaking  ihey  found  alive. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  from  their  statements,  none  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  have  originated  the  idea  of  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death,  in  a  state  separate  from  the  body;  and 
it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  their  friends  have  had  skill  in  the 
language  of  gestures  to  impart  to  them  any  correct  notions 

"  A  pupil  ot'tlic  Ihirtfonl  Scliool  liiid  formoil  the  innion  tlint  ''ALNn'tor  \vi>iRMl 
to  ^ive  ])(>isoii  to  sick  jktsous  thnt  tlicy  ini;;ht  <lii'."  Tlic  ivadcr  will  RM'ollort 
thai  sjivniro  tribes  have  at  times  risen  in  fury  anrl  nuinlered  niissionaries,  berauv 
the  siek  to  whom  they  had  ;;iveu  medieine  had  died.  \  drea<lful  traprody  of  thi^ 
kind  wa<  enaeted  in  Orep^on,  in  Noveml)er,  1847. 
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on  that  point.  The  attempts  made  for  this  end  by  many 
anxious  parents,  have  at  most  given  the  child-like  idea  that 
the  dead  are  taken  from  their  graves  bodily  into  the  sky,  or 
are  bodily  thrown  into  a  fire.  We  have  seen  that  one  lad 
derived  from  his  brother's  signs  the  idea  that  the  corpse  of  a 
wicked  person  was  burned  in  "a  hollow  place."  Of  a  like 
character  were  the  early  impressions  of  certain  German 
deaf-mutes,  recorded  by  one  of  their  number,  O.  F.  Kruse  of 
Schleswig,  that  the  bodies  of  the  good  remain  uncor- 
rupted  in  the  grave,  where  they  only  slumber  to  be  hereafter 
awakened ;  while  those  of  the  wicked  rot  and  become  the 
prey  of  worms.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  children,  who 
have  never  seen  a  corpse  except  in  the  brief  interval  between 
death  and  burial,  may  suppose  that  the  dead  only  sleep  in 
the  grave.  One  of  the  pupils  of  the  New  York  Institution 
had  been  haunted  by  the  terrible  idea  that,  should  she  die 
and  be  buried,  she  might  awake  in  the  grave,  and  would  be 
unable  to  call  for  help.  Kruse  describes  the  shock  to  his 
feelings  when  he  first,  by  seeing  a  skeleton,  came  to  know 
that  the  body  returns  to  dust  in  the  grave. 

Question  10.  "  What  did  you  think  when  you  saw  peo- 
ple assemble  at  church  every  seventh  day?  or  when  you 
attended  family  prayer? '' 

Answers.     "  I  could  not  understand  what  it  meant." 

"  I  often  thought  why  people  assembled  at  church  every 
Sabbath-day,  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  did  so  "  [i.  e»  for 
what  reason.]  "  I  never  attended  family  prayer,  only  prayer 
meeting." 

"  I  don't  recollect"     (Several  answered  to  this  effect.) 

"  I  do  not  know  what  I  thought."  (This  also  was  the 
answer  of  several.) 

"  I  often  saw  people  assemble  at  church,  but  I  did  not 
know  what  it  meant." 

"  I  did  not  think  about  the  church  before  any  one  taught 
me." 

"  I  thought  people  were  fond  of  attending  on  church,  but 
I  did  not  know  why  they  used  to  have  family  prayer." 

"  I  thought  that  they  loved  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  hear 
Vol.  Vni.  5 
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their  preacher  speaking,  bat  I  did  not  understand  why  family 
prayer  was  attended." 

^  I  assure  yoa  that  I  had  no  thought  of  the  people's  assem- 
blage at  the  church  as  if  a  stone  were  in  my  head." 

"  I  thought  that  the  people  were  in  the  church  to  worship 
the  clergyman  of  the  highest  dignity  and  splendor." 

''  I  thought  that  the  people  assembled  at  the  church  with 
great  pleasure  in  studying  various  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  thought  that  the  family  played." 

"  I  thought  that  there  was  a  Sabbath  in  the  heaven  every 
seventh  day  while  the  people  were  assembled  at  church, 
because  my  mother  pointed  her  fingers  to  the  sky  and  held 
up  her  hands  on  each  side  of  her  head  when  1  refused  to  go 
to  church." 

"  It  seemed  strange  to  see  the  people  assembled  at  church 
on  Sunday,  and  to  see  them  read  their  prayer-books,  but  I 
did  not  know  to  whom  they  prayed.  I  did  not  attend  the 
family  prayer,  but  when  I  was  quite  a  boy  I  used  to  go  to  a 
Catholic  church  with  my  nurse,  and  saw  the  people;  but  I 
remember  I  was  full  of  mischief."  (This  is  the  boy  that  told 
his  father  that  "  Dieu  "  was  very  cruel.) 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  seen,  that  most  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  before  instruction  never  had  any  ideas  what- 
ever of  the  object  of  public  or  private  worship,  some  proba- 
bly taking  the  weekly  assemblage  at  church  as  being  as 
umch  a  matter  of  course  as  any  other  periodical  event;  while 
others,  if  they  tried  to  think  about  it,  only  added  it  to  the 
long  list  of  human  actions  which,  in  their  darkened  state, 
were  incomprehensible  to  them.  One  or  two  seem  to  have 
made  rather  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  secret  motives  of  some 
outward  professors  when  they  considered  public  worship  as 
a  recreation,  and  family  prayer  as  a  play ;  and  the  idea  of 
another,  that  people  met  to  worship  or  to  do  honor  to  the 
clergyman,  might  in  some  cases  be  warranted  by  the  fact. 
Only  one  bright  lad  seems  to  have  connected  anything  like 
religious  ideas  with  public  worship.  His  mother's  signs  gave 
him  the  impression  that  men  met  on  the  seventh  day  on 
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earth  because  the  people  in  heaven,  or  in  the  sky,  did  the 
same. 

To  the  same  purport  as  the  foregoing,  on  all  the  points  we 
have  considered,  is  the  testimony  of  many  other  deaf-mutes 
as  well  in  Europe  as  in  America.  Nor  have  we  ever  heard 
of  any  well  authenticated  case  of  a  deaf-mute  who  gained 
any  correct  ideas  on  religious  subjects  by  his  own  unaided 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection.  There  are  some  who, 
having  been  able  to  hear  and  speak  in  childhood,  have 
retained,  after  becoming  deaf,  the  knowledge  of  God,  the 
soul,  and  the  life  to  come,  previously  acquired ;  and,  in  very 
rare  cases,  tolerably  correct  ideas  on  such  subjects  have  been 
imparted  to  an  uneducated  deaf  child  by  a  friend  remarkably 
expert  in  the  language  of  gestures.  But  we  feel  authorized 
by  the  evidence  before  us  to  deny  that  any  deaf-mute  has 
given  evidence  of  having  any  innate  or  self-originating  ideas 
of  a  Supreme  Being  to  whom  love  and  obedience  were  due  ; 
of  a  Creator,  or  a  Superintending  Providence,  of  spiritual 
existences,  or  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
On  this  point  we  will  quote  the  testimony  of  two  or  three 
eminent  teachers,  out  of  many  that  might  be  cited.  The 
late  excellent  Thomas  R  Grallaudet,  the  father  of  deaf-mut« 
instruction  in  America,  thus  expresses  himself:  <<  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  produce  the  instance  of  a  deaf-mute,  from 
birth,  who,  without  instruction  on  the  subject  from  some  friend^ 
or  at  some  institution  for  his  bene  fit  j  has  originated,  from  his 
own  reflections,  the  idea  of  a  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of 
the  world,  or  who  has  formed  any  notions  of  the  immatt^ri- 
ality  and  immortality  of  his  own  soul."  * 

Equally  decided  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rev.  W.  W. 
Turner,  the  present  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum :  "  It 
avails  little  to  theorize  on  questions  of  this  nature,  or  to  show 
by  a  process  of  reasoning,  what  the  human  mind  can  or  can 
not  apprehend.  The  fact  is  simply  this  :  The  most  intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes,  after  a  careful  inquiry  made  at  different 
stages  of  their  education,  uniformly  testify  that  they  never 


*  Tlwtefttimonj  of  Mcssra.  Gallaudct,  Ttimer  and  llutton  is  cited  from  the 
Report  of  the  American  Asylum. 
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had  any  idea  of  a  God,  or  of  their  own  soul,  previous  to 
instruction ;  that  they  cither  had  never  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  if  they  had,  concluded  that  all  things  had  ever  been  ; 
and  that  death  was  the  termination  of  existence." 

And  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton,  the  estimable  Principal  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Institution,  bears  this  testimony:  "In  the  whole 
course  of  my  sixteen  years'  experience  in  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes,  I  have  never  found  any  evidence  for  believing 
that  th(»  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth,  possessed  before  instruc- 
tion any  idea  of  a  spiritual.  Supremo  Being,  who  created  and 
governs  everything  around  ns,  the  idea  of  God.  I  have 
observed  that  many  have  crude  notions  of  a  being  like  a  man 
whom  they  conceived  as  dwelling  in  the  sky,  of  great  size, 
age,  and  muscular  power,  who  possessed  cannon  to  thunder 
with,  and  soldiers  to  Hash  powder  for  lightning,  and  lamps 
for  stars;  but  even  these  conceptions  they  have  referred  to 
pictures  and  the  signs  of  their  friends  as  their  source." 

The  testimony  of  European  teachers  is  not  less  decisive 
than  that  of  the  Americans.  As  one  of  the  most  favorable 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  the  uninstructed 
deaf  and  dumb,  we  will  cite  M.  Berthier,  himself  a  deaf-mute, 
and  for  many  years  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  Institu- 
tion of  Paris.  In  one  of  his  letters  (as  (juoted  by  the  Abbe 
Montaigne,)  he  says :  '-  It  is  possible  that  some  deaf-mutes 
may  attribute  certain  eti'ects,  as  storms,  wind,  and  hail,  to  a 
certain  cause,  and  may  figure  to  themselves  one  or  more 
extraordinary  beings  commanding  the  rain,  the  lightning, 
and  other  natural  phenomena ;  but  a  deaf  and  dumb  person, 
without  instruction,  will  never  have  a  notion,  even  vague 
and  confused,  of  a  superior  existence,  whom  it  is  his  duty  to 
love,  revere,  and  obey,  and  to  whom  he  must  give  an  accourtt 
of  his  thoughts  and  of  his  actions."  * 


*  The  Abl)e  Montaigne,  in  his  "  Kcdierches  hur  Ics  Connoissanrcs  intcllec- 
tiicllcs  «les  wSounls-MuctSy con.«»idens  j)ar  rupport  a  r  administration  des  Saciv- 
niens,''  cites  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  European  t<;aeliers,  who,  so  far  from 
>upj)(>sini^  that  tlic  nninstructed  deaf  and  dumb  could  have  any  idea  of  a  Creator, 
or  of  their  moral  responsibility  to  a  vsuperior  being,  considered  them  as  hardlv 
superior,  intellectually  and  morally,  to  animals  or  to  idiots.  Tliis  judgment  is 
mnch  too  severe.     Either  those  teachers  must  have  exj)iX59sed  such  opinions  iHjfore 
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In  opposition  to  all  this  mass^  of  testimony,  may  be  cited 

they  had  ina<lc  due  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  tlie  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb ; 
or  they  must  have  taken,  wa  u  •|:cneral  nile,  some  exceptional  cases  of  deaf-mutes 
who  hail  been  ncfjlecte^l  and  thrust  out  of  society. 

Rfchian,  who  was  intimately  au<l  thorou^jhly  acquainted  with  tlie  lan^jruaj,^'  and 
character  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  says  :  "  The  j^reater  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
had,  already  before  instniction,  the  idea,  1  will  not  saiy  of  a  first  cause,  a  notion 
too  complicated  for  the  fcebk-ness  of  ihtir  intellect,  but  that  of  a  sovereij^n  beiii;;. 
They  all  have,  if  not  the  idea,  at  least  the  sentiment,  of  j^ood  and  evil."  And  we 
agree  with  him  on  In^th  i>oint<,  except  that,  as  we  have  sho>\ii,  their  ideas  of  a 
IK>werful  iKjinj^  hi  the.  sky  are  in  all  eases,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  derive<l 
from  the  sij^ns  of  their  friends. 

The  Abfi.'  Montaiirne,  hoblin«r  with  BonaUl,  that  *'  Lanj:ua;i;e  is  the  necessary 
inMtnmient  ot"  every  intellectual  operation,  and  the  means  of  every  moral  exist- 
ence," and  that  '*  Words  are  indi.spenstible  to  moml  ideais,"  natui*ally  concludes 
tlwt  uninstnicted  deaf-mute-^  should  not  Ih*  admitted  to  anv  of  tiic  sacrament>. 
except  those  (a^  baptism)  which  an*  onlinarily  ailmini-iteird  to  infants  ;  and  he 
rtupjMjrts  his  views  by  tlie  authority,  amonj^  other  names  eminent  in  the  Catholic 
church,  of  St.  Au^^ustine,  who  says  (lib.  III.  contra  Juliauum,  cap.  IV.)  of  the 
deaf  from  birth  :  "  Quod  vitium  etiam  ipsam  imi)edit  fidem ;  nam  surdns  natus 
littcrais,  quibus  leetis  Hdem  coneipiat,  discen*  non  potest." 

Though  one  (»f  lh<»  most  venerated  of  tlie  fatluM's  has  thus  pronounced  faith 
impossible  to  those  who  could  neither  hear  nor  read  the  wonl,  yet  many  Catholic 
priests  have  endeavor^'d  to  instnict  <leaf-niutes  in  the  do;j:mas  of  tlieir  relijpon  by 
means  of  signs  imd  pictures  ;  and  have  thou;;Iit  the  R'sults  authorized  tlieir  admis- 
sion to  the  sacnmients.  In  many  cases,  i»n>bably,  they  have  deceived  tliemsclves, 
as  to  the  clearness  with  which  their  instructions  were  comprehended  ;  still  their 
benevolence  is  praiseworthy,  and  the  ]>ossibility  of  conimunicatin;^:  the  most  ele- 
vated moral  and  religious  ideas  l)y  means  of  the  lan^ua^c  of  ;;estuivs  will  l>c 
questioned  only  by  those  who  are  ijrnorant  of  the  j>ower  of  that  lan^jnaj^e.  Indeed, 
if  relijpous  instni<*tion  must  I»c  defem?d  till  it  could  be  fully  comprehended  in 
words  alone,  it  wonld  l)ecome  lio[)eless  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumi). 
Many  there  are  who  leave  our  institutions  with  a  very  imi>erfect  knowledge  of 
written  language,  but,  notwithstanding,  well  instructed  in  the  leiuling  truths  of 
religion.  • 

The  legitimate  and  indeed  avowed  conclusion  from  the  Abbe's  doctrines  is, 
that  deaf-mutes  who  can  not  read  and  write,  can  have  no  moral  sensi',  and  must 
Iw  classc<l  with  infants  and  idiots,  who  I>eing  incapable  of  sin  themselves,  and 
hence  only  bearing  the  taint  of  the  original  sin,  wliich,  acconling  to  the  Uomish 
faith,  baptism  washes  away,  arc  savwl  without  rcligioiLS  instniction,  if  they  have 
licen  Imptized.  In  Italy,  these  conclusions  have  liccn  carrieii  out  to  a  i>oint  which 
])robubly  our  Abt>6  would  not  sanction ;  Mmic  Italians  having  op]K>sed  the  instruc- 
tion of  deaf-mutes  on  the  ground  that,  if  uninstnicted,  not  Ixung  morally  iwcouiit- 
able,  their  salvation  was  certain,  whereas,  if  instructed,  they  would  Ixjcomc  morally 
accoitntablc,  and  might  incur,  by  their  own  sins,  damnation.  Ahts  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  when  superstition  op]>o8Cs  by  such  arguments  the  efforts  of  l)enevo- 
lence  to  sweeten  their  bitter  lot  of  ignorance  and  affliction ! 
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the  merely  speculative  opinion  of  Degerando,*  that,  since  the 
deaf-mute  possesses  the  like  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection  with  other  men,  he  is  capable,  time  and  opporta- 
nity  being  granted  to  the  development  of  his  faculties,  of 
arriving  at  the  conception  of  "  a  supreme  power,  an  intelli- 
gence that  has  right  to  our  gratitude,"  and  of  divining  that 
the  worship  he  witnesses  is  offered  to  such  a  being ;  and  the 
assertion  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  his  favorite  blind  and  deaf-mute 
pupil,  Laura  Bridgman, ''  alone  and  unguided  sought  Grod, 
and  found  him  in  the  Creator." 

If  we  admit,  for  the  argument's  sake,  the  abstract  possi- 
bility that  a  deaf-mute  may,  by  the  independent  exercise  of 
his  own  faculties,  attain  the  conception  of  a  Creator,  to 
whom  gratitude  and  obedience  are  due;  still  we  must 
observe  that  the  intellectual  development  implied  in  such  an 
achievement  of  the  reflective  powers,  is  quite  incredible, 
unless  we  suppose  the  possession  of  a  language,  whether  of 
words  or  gestures  ;t  and  the  possession  of  a  language  neces- 
sarily implies  both  a  power  and  a  long  habit  of  communi- 
cating Avith  other  minds.  The  deaf-mute  who  possesses  the 
intellectual  ability  to  trace  the  Creator  in  his  works,  must, 
therefore,  possess  a  corresponding  ability  to  converse  with 
his  fellows,  and,  in  a  Christian  land,  unless  we  suppose  a 
general  conspiracy  to  keep  him  in  ignorance,  he  can  hardly 
possess  this  ability  without  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
prevalent  belief,  long  before  he  is  able  to  work  out  a  the- 
ology for  himself. 

And,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Howe's  assertion,  which,  indeed,  he 
qualifies  as  "  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief," J  we 


*  l)e  rEducation  dos  Sounls-Mucts  ilc  Naissnncc  (Paris,  1827,)  Tome  I.  pp. 
92,  93. 

I  Dr.  Howe  says  (Kcport  for  1843,  p.  2.5) :  "  The  intellect  can  not  Ixj  devolopj?d 
unless  all  the  mo<lirication.s  of  thoujrht  have  some  sij^n,  by  which  they  can  l>c 
recalled.  Ilencc  men  are  compelled  by  a  kind  of  inward  force  to  fonn  lan- 
guages, and  they  do  form  tlicm  under  all  and  ever}-  circumstance."  We  think, 
however,  that,  with  tlie  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb,  the  <levelopment  of  the  intel- 
lect is  usually  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others ; 
but  by  no  means  sufficiently  so  to  affect  the  present  argument. 

t  Report  for  1850,  p.  65. 
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doabt  if  ibis  was  not,  in  a  good  measure,  the  case  with 
Laura  Bridgman.  Her  eminent  teacher  wished  in  her  case 
to  cany  out  a  favorite  theory,  that  the  spontaneous  develop- 
ment of  man's  religious  nature  would  lead  the  creature  to  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Creator.  She  had  been  several 
years  under  instruction,  and  had  acquired  a  fair  intellectual 
development,  and,  for  a  deaf-mute,  a  very  considerable  com- 
mand of  language,  before  her  teacher  made  any  effort  to 
lead  her  thoughts  to  religious  subjects.  He  then  found  that, 
having  attained  an  ''acquaintance  with  the  extent  of  human 
creative  power,"  she  seemed  conscious  of  "  the  necessity  of 
superhuman  power  for  the  explanation  of  a  thousand  daily 
recurring  phenomena."  But  is  it  not  at  least  full  as  proba- 
ble that  she  had  unconsciously  imbibed  the  idea  of  a  Cre- 
ator from  her  free  communications,  every  day  and  almost 
every  hour  of  the  day  for  years,  with  a  whole  school  of  intel- 
ligent and  well-taught  blind  girls?  The  statement  that 
Laura  "by  herself  conceived  the  existence  of  God,"  first 
appears,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  Dr.  Howe's  Report  for  1845.' 
In  his  Report  for  1843,  two  years  earlier,  he  says  of  Laura, 
then  in  her  fifth  year  of  instruction :  "  The  various  attempts 
which  I  have  made  during  the  year  to  lead  her  thoughts  to 
Grod,  and  spiritual  affairs,  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  forced 
upon  me  by  her  questions,  which  I  am  sure  were  prompted 
by  expressions  dropped  carelessly  by  others ;  such  as  God, 
Heaven,  Soul,  etc.,  and  about  which  she  would  afterwards 
ask  me."t  In  the  interval  bet?ween  the  writing  of  these  two 
statements,  the  Doctor  had  been  absent  more  than  a  year  in 
Europe.  Is  not  there  here  room  to  suppose  that,  between 
zeal  for  a  favorite  theory,  and  just  pride  in  the  remarkable 
powers  of  his  pupil,  he  may  have  overlooked  the  possibility, 
nay,  the  probability,  of  her  having  acquired,  in  familiar  con- 
versation, hints,  at  least,  of  truths  which  he  supposed  to  be 
discroveries  of  her  unaided  intellect? 

However  this  may  be,  we  hold  that  to  expect  that  children 
in  general,  deaf-mute  or  not,  will,  by  their  own  unaided 

*  P.  29.  t  Report  for  1843,  p.  87. 
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reflections,  acquire  correct  ideas  of  God  and  immortality, 
because  some  child  of  very  uncommon  me*  *  1  power  and 
activity  is  supposed  to  have  done  so,  is  about  as  rational  as 
to  expect  that  every  boy  who  plays  with  a  pair  of  compasses 
may  out  of  his  own  head  construct  thirty-two  of  the  first 
problems  in  Euclid,  because  Pascal  is  said  to  have  done  so. 
Tell  a  bright  youth  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  angles^  or  that  in  a  right  angled  triangle 
the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  equals  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  legs,  and,  with  some  previous  training  and  prepara- 
tion, he  may  be  able  to  construct  an  original  demonstration  ; 
but  how  many  out  of  a  thousand,  or  even  a  million,  if 
launched  without  a  chart  upon  the  sea  of  geometry,  will 
make  the  independent  discovery  of  these  propositions  ? 

Even  to  the  mighty  ones  of  our  race,  the  Confuciuses,  the 
Zoroasters,  the  Platos,  can  hardly  be  conceded  the  ability, 
unaided  by  direct  revelation,  to  form  just  and  ennobling 
conceptions  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  man's  destiny.    With 
the  great  mass  of  mankind,  their  religious  nature  suffices  to 
enable  them  to  receive,  and  understand,  and  cling  to  a  relig- 
ion, but  not  unaided  to  make  one ;  at  least,  one  that  can  be, 
by  the  most  liberal  Christian,  supposed  acceptable  to  the 
Creator;  else  how  shall  we  account  for  the  gross  and  un- 
worthy conceptions  of  God  prevalent  not  only  among  nearly 
all  rude  tribes,  but  even  among  the  most  polished  people  of 
antiquity?      It   may,  indeed,  be    said    that   the   reverence 
imbibed  in  childhood  for  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  prevented 
them  from  developing  a  more  rational  belief,  but  this  argu- 
ment only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back.     And, 
moreover,  there  are  examples,  rare  it  is  true,  of  tribes  not 
wholly  destitute  cjf  intellectual  power,  and  having  at  least  a 
language  far  more  precise  and  copious  than  is  possessed  by 
most  uneducated  deaf-mutes,  who  yet  seem  as  utterly  desti- 
tute of  religious  ideas  as  we  have  shown  the  latter  to  be. 
The   devoted   missionary    MoflTat    testifies    that,    when    he 
preached  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Griquas  and  Bechuanas 
in  South  Africa,  he  was  heard  with  an  amazement  that 
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found  vent  in  bursts  of  deafening  laughter.  Such  things 
had  nevjBr,  evc  i  in  a  shadow  of  tradition,  been  heard  of 
among  them.  According  to  their  views,  death  is  nothing 
less  than  annihilation,  and  they  never  for  a  moment  allow 
their  thoughts  to  dwell  on  it. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
ability  of  man  to  form  for  himself  a  religion  not  altogether 
repugnant  to  reason,  or  in  some  essential  points,  to  revela- 
tion ;  there  is  unfortunately  no  question  as  to  his  ability,  and 
his  strong  propensity  too,  to  materialize  rather  than  spiritual- 
ize, the  object  of  his  worship;  to  make  his  God  a  being  of 
terror  and  wrath  rather  than  of  love ;  of  partiality  to  him- 
self, rather  than  of  equal  justice  to  all  men;  and  rather  to 
transplant  to  his  hoped-for  heaven  the  sensual  joys  of  this 
world  than  to  look  forward  to  spiritual  or  even  intellectual 
enjoyment  in  another  life.  Reasoning  from  these  well- 
known  traits  of  humanity,  we  find  it  much  easier  to  believe 
that  what  dim  glimpses  of  religious  truth  are  found  among 
heathen  tribes,  are  vestiges  of  a  purer  belief  held  by  their 
remote  ancestors,  than  that  any  just  and  ennobling  religious 
conceptions  have  spontaneously  been  developed  among  such 
tribes. 

This  subject  has  an  important  practical  application.  The 
American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  held  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  begin  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils 
at  the  earliest  practicable  stage  of  their  education ;  that  is 
to  say,  within  the  first  few  months  or  even  weeks.  Dr.  Howe 
considered  it  his  duty  to  defer  any  instruction  to  Laura 
Bridgman  on  such  subjects  as  God  and  the  Soul,  to  the  fifth 
year  of  her  instruction,  and  then  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
her  having  picked  up  notions  on  such  subjects  in  casual 
conversations.  His  reasons  we  suppose  were,  that  such 
ideas  should  not  be  presented  till  the  pupil  has  attained  a' 
stage  of  intellectual  development  that  will  enable  him  fully 
to  comprehend  them,  and  that  he  should  even  rather  be  led 
to  make  such  ideas  his  own  by  right  of  discovery,  than  to 
have  them  presented  as  dogmas  which  he  must  accept- 
Much  of  this  difference  of  practice  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
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difference  of  circumstances,  and  of  plans  of  instruction.  On 
Dr.  Howe's  plan,  perhaps  the  best  which  the  peculiar  case 
he  had  to  deal  with  admitted,  he  had  no  means  of  intellect- 
ual intercourse  with  his  pupil,  and  the  pupil  no  means  of 
intellectual  development  except  by  a  language  of  words,  the 
acquisition  of  which,  for  deaf  mutes,  is  always  slow  and 
laborious.  On  the  system  prevailing  in  our  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  teacher  can,  at  a  very  early  stage  of 
instruction,  reach  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  con- 
science of  his  pupil  through  the  latter's  own  language  of 
pantomime.  And  when  the  deaf-mute  pupil  first  finds  him- 
self in  a  community  where  every  one  talks  his  own  lan- 
guage, in  an  improved  dialect,  the  development  of  his 
hitherto  dormant  faculties  makes  as  much  progress  in  a  few 
months  gs  it  probably  would  in  as  many  years  were  he 
rigorously  confined  to  words,  written  or  spelled  on  his 
fingers,  as  the  signs  of  ideas,  and  the  means  of  social 
intercourse.  This  preference  for  signs,  indeed,  sometimes 
causes  our  pupils  to  neglect  and  forget  words ;  still  the  use 
of  signs  has  great  and  positive  advantages  as  a  means  (not 
as  some  have  strangely  supposed,  an  end)  of  instruction. 

It  is  this  ability  which,  if  our  pupils  do  not  bring  to  school 
with  them,  they  very  soon  acquire,  to  converse  on  intellec- 
tual and  moral  subjects  in  the  language  of  gestures,  that 
enables  us  to  begin  their  religious  instruction  so  early.  The 
teacher,  in  a  numerous  class  of  newly  arrived  deaf  mutes,  is 
almost  precisely  in  the  condition  of  a  missionary  to  some 
tribe  of  heathens.  He  must  first  learn  their  language,  and 
after  seek  to  make  it  better  adapted  to  the  communication 
of  spiritual  ideas,  but  he  need  not  and  does  not  defer  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  till  they  can  learn  his  own  language. 

Moreover,  in  a  numerous  class,  early  religious  instruction 
is  necessary  to  moral  control  over  the  pupils.  The  unedu- 
cated deaf  and  dumb,  if  they  have  no  religious  ideas,  still 
have  a  moral  sense,  a  sense  of  right  and  wTong,  as  regards 
the  relations  of  property,  and  certain  other  important  checks 
on  the  animal  propensities.  But  this  moral  sense,  unsus- 
tained  by  any  feeling  of  accountability  to  an  almighty,  just, 
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and  omniscient  God,  is  at  best,  weak  and  dim.  And  there 
are  not  wanting  those  among  them  in  whom  the  moral  senti- 
ments have  been  designedly  perverted  by  vicious  associates. 
When  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  but  one  or  two  pupils, 
and  can  guard  against  evil  communications,  watchfulness 
and  correct  example  may  be  sufficient  to  preserve  or  restore 
moral  purity,  till  the  time  comes  when  the  teacher  may  think 
his  pupil  intellectually  ripe  for  the  reception  of  doctrines  that 
may  supply  higher  motives  to  virtue.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  community,  some  of  the  members  of  which  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  may  be  already  corrupt,  there  is  an  evident 
necessity  to  invoke,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  that  con- 
sciousness of  God's  all-seeing  eye,  and  wholesome  fear  of 
his  sure,  if  slow,  justice,  by  which  men  in  general  are 
restrained  from  gross  transgressions.  And  the  facts  and  rea- 
sonings presented  in  this  Article  tend  to  show  that  this  plan, 
not  the  less  a  sound  ojie  we  conceive  because  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  the  wise  and  pious  for  so  many  centuries,  is, 
also,  in  most  cases,  the  sure  one.  Deaf  mutes  readily  accept 
religious  truths  offered  to  their  yet  unprejudiced  belief.  We 
have  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  any  of  them,  even  after 
considerable  mental  culture,  have,  in  their  own  vague  seek- 
ings  for  the  causes  of  things  and  the  future  destiny  of  man, 
attained  unaided  the  truth.  If  we  leave  them  uninstructed 
on  such  points  till  the  latter  part  of  an  ordinary  course  of 
instruction,  not  a  few  may  be  taken  from  our  care  before  that 
important  part  of  education  is  reached;  and  those  who 
remain  to  the  end  will  be  in  danger  of  picking  up,  by  read- 
ing and  conversation,  false  and  absurd  notions,  which  it  may 
be  difficult  afterward  to  eradicate. 

Another  cogent  consideration,  in  favor  of  the  .early  incul- 
cation of  religious  truth,  is  found  in  its  influence  on  the 
development  of  character.  We  do  not  consider  religion  as 
merely  some  higher  science,  to  be  reserved  to  the  closing 
years  of  education, — the  capital  which  is  to  crown  the 
column.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  to  the  good  old  belief, 
that  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord ;  that  the  precept  of  Moses  is  still  applica- 
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ble :  ''  Command  your  children  to  observe  to  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law ;  for  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  yon,  because  it  is 
your  life."  *  We  can  not  leave  our  children  ignorant  of  the 
observances  of  public  and  private  worship,  and  would  not  if 
we  could.  And  we  must  cither  leave  them  to  suppose  that 
they  are  a  mere  recreation  or  a  "  play,"  or  we  must  teach 
them  that  these  observances  have  a  deep  and  solemn  sig- 
nificance. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  religion  of  a  nation  influences 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  national  character. 
The  nations  of  Europe  and  America  arc  not  Christian 
because  they  are  the  most  enlightened  races  of  mankind,  but 
they  arc  the  most  enlightened  because  they  are  Christian. 
As  with  a  race  so  with  an  individual.  A  pure  and  elevated 
religions  faith,  either  originally  accepted  through  the  evidence 
of  miracles,  and  from  its  own  excellency,  or  impressed  by 
parental  teaching  in  infancy,  tends  to  purify  and  elevate  tHe 
individual  as  well  as  the  national  character.  When  the 
Divine  law  is  made  the  rule  of  conscience,  the  tone  of  private 
and  public  morals  is  higher,  and  then*  arc  stronger  safeguards 
against  si^cret  transgressions  than  when  the  formation  of  the 
moral  character  is  left  to  the  natural  development  of  a  happy 
constitution  of  the  moral  sentiments.  May  the  time  come 
when  no  child  in  the  world,  whether  deaf-mnto  or  not,  shall 
grow  up  without  knowledge  of  his  Creator. 

*l)out.  .12:  -!«,  47. 


